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T ruth is the cry of all, but the game of a few. 

Certainly, where it is the chief passion, it doth not 
give way to vulgar cares and views; nor is it contented 
with a little ardour in the early time of life; active, 
perhaps, to pursue, but not so fit to weigh and revise. 
He that would make a real progress in knowledge must 
dedicate his age as well as youth, the later growth 
as well as first fruits, at the altar of Truth. 

Berkeley, Siris 




FOREWORD 


There are several types of theism and of theistic argument, 
distinguishable in themselves but more or less overlapping 
in the systems of individual writers, to be found in the philo- 
sophical and theological literature produced within the last 
few decades in Britain. 

One mode of approach is to set out from religious experi- 
ence in which there is considered to be an immediate appre- 
hension of unique data, such as to constitute theology a science 
independent of other sciences and of philosophy, or else a 
peculiar kind of ‘seeing things together as a whole/ This has 
kinship with Schleiermacher’s endeavour to find a new basis 
for theology, and with Otto's theory of the numinous. It is 
best represented to-day by Dr. Oman, who has given an im- 
pressive exposition of it in his work The Natural and the 
Supernatural, Another approach is by means of a method 
having affinities with the dialectical, and by a more a priori 
procedure such as is evinced in neo-Hegelianism. Largely 
inspired by T. H. Green, Bradley, and Bosanquet, and using 
the coherence theory of truth, this approach issues in a pre- 
dominantly immanentist kind of theism and in identification 
of God with The Absolute. A third type of approach is that 
which sets out from the knowledge furnished by the sciences 
and ethics, and professes to be empirical in method — at least 
up to a certain stage. Its arguments are, consequently, mainly 
of the teleological and moral kind. It is this last mode of ap- 
proach which, almost exclusively, is illustrated and discussed 
in the essay of Mr. Bertocci. The writers of whose works he 
presents a comparative and critical study are representatives 
of it, whatever partial divergences from it in the direction of 
other modes of approach any of them may exhibit. 

So far as I am able to judge, Mr. Bertocci has succeeded in 
getting to understand the systems with which he deals suf- 
ficiently to enable him to expound them without unconscious 
misrepresentation. The independence of his thought, and the 
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critical ability which he evinces, should render his study a 
clarifying contribution to the department of theology with 
which it is concerned, and commend it to the attention of 
students such as are interested in any of the philosophical 
systems which he reviews. 

F. R. Tennant 



PREFACE 


This work is an essay in empirical philosophical theology. It 
proposes to accomplish two objectives. The first aim is to 
present an exposition and analysis of the main problems, with 
which any philosophically respectable theism must deal, as 
presented by five very significant English philosophers of the 
last hundred years. In order to present each philosopher’s 
thought as a whole, a chapter has been devoted to the work of 
each thinker, though overlapping and repetition have been 
avoided by dealing with common ideas during the discussion 
of that philosopher who presented the clearest and most force- 
ful analysis of the particular problem involved. Hence, Chap- 
ters V and VI, which between them include the discussion of 
almost all the problems in the scope of this essay, are longer 
than might seem advisable. Nevertheless, no chapter can be 
completely understood in itself, for each represents a phase 
of the development of the empirical argument for God, the 
delineation of which constitutes the main burden of this essay. 

My trust in the fairness and accuracy of the exposition is 
based on the fact that the research for this work was done in 
England, at the University of Cambridge, with the guidance 
of Dr. F. R. Tennant, who read and discussed the whole 
manuscript with me when it was in a form substantially identi- 
cal with what appears here. I was also exceedingly fortunate 
to have the needed suggestions and corrections of the late 
W. R. Sorlcy who read all but the first two chapters and was 
especially helpful in removing wrong emphases and inaccu- 
racies in Chapter V, devoted to his own work. He also served 
as an expert critic of Chapter III, which deals with the thought 
of his highly esteemed friend, A. S. Pringle-Pattison. Both 
pupils of James Ward, Tennant and Sorley, served as invalu- 
able critics of Chapter IV, which is devoted to Ward’s theism. 
Without their help and encouragement this work would not 
dare to go beyond my own study. 

The second aim of this essay, interwoven with the first, is 
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the evaluation and criticism of various contributions of these 
writers, with a view to the discovery and presentation of that 
argument for God which takes into account most adequately 
the various aspects of our human experience and knowledge. 
This leads to a detailed analysis of the moral argument for 
God and to its final rejection as such. It will be seen that in 
the argument finally approved, aspects of the thought of Dr. 
Tennant and Professor E. S. Brightman are most prominent, 
though there are points at which I cannot follow them. To 
the teaching and personal inspiration of Professor Brightman 
I am indebted in a measure incalculable, and for these same 
benefits am I grateful to Dr. Tennant. 

I am indebted to the following publishers for permission to 
quote from their publications: The Abingdon Press, George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., The British Academy, Wm. Black- 
wood and Sons Ltd., Librairie Bloud et Gay, The Cam- 
bridge University Press, The Macmillan Co., Macmillan and 
Company, and The Oxford University Press. 

I wish that I might adequately express my gratitude to my 
father and mother and to the loyal friends who have helped 
to make this work possible. Immeasurable is my obligation to 
Mrs. Joseph Di Silva for her constant inspiration and unspar- 
ing efforts in my behalf. I am similarly indebted to my 
wife and to my brother Angelo for their continuous and 
painstaking helpfulness throughout the writing of this book. 

P. A. B. 


Bates College 
Lewiston, Maine 
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THE EMPIRICAL ARGUMENT FOR GOD 
IN LATE BRITISH THOUGHT 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The aim of this book is the exposition and evaluation of the 
reasons for belief in God advanced by five influential British 
philosophers since 1850.^ These philosophers are: James 
Martineau, Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison, James Ward, Wil- 
liam R. Sorley, and Frederick R. Tennant. Though there are 
other points of agreement among these men, all are united in 
the contention that the argument for God must recognize and 
be based upon the known facts of experience. All reject any 
logical rationalism and sense-bound empiricism such as are 
most clearly exemplified in the philosophy of Spinoza and 
Hume respectively. All deny the validity of a priori argu- 
ments for theism and profess to proceed inductively to the 
conclusion that the existence of a certain kind of God is the 
best explanation of the whole of man’s experience. 

Hence the arguments of these men are called empirical. 
The empirical argument for God, then, is not a specific set 
of reasons but a generic name given to arguments which seek 
to show that the most reasonable interpretation of presump- 
tive knowledge drawn from the various realms of human 
experience leads to belief in God. It will be seen that the 
contribution made by man’s moral experience to the solution 
of the theistic problem is emphasized and carefully evaluated 
by each thinker, but in no instance does the argument pre- 
tend to rest solely on the moral life of man as separate from 
the rest of his experience. 

A critical study of these arguments must first attempt a 
disinterested and thorough analysis of the most important 
elements in each. Consequently, whatever commentaries and 
reviews were available have been used only after a private 

^The work of Alfred E. Taylor has also been studied, but since his con- 
tribution, though important, is not unique, it seemed wise to indicate the 
nature of his argument and include relevant parts at appropriate points in 
the discussion of these other philosophers. 
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analysis and evaluation had been made of the pertinent writ- 
ings of each philosopher. In the exposition of the arguments 
special attention has been paid to the method of argument. 
Criticism has been focused on the extent to which each 
thinker faithfully employed the empirical method, as well as 
on the internal consistency of the arguments advanced and 
on their ability to explain experience coherently. 

A few introductory remarks may be made on empirical 
method. Empiricism (used as a synonym for empirical meth- 
od), as already indicated in the first paragraph, does not 
mean sensationism, not does it mean rationalism, though it 
might lead to either or any other ‘‘ism.” The point is that, as 
a method of approach to truth, empiricism does not in itself 
favor any one aspect of experience. It is not a criterion of 
truth, but the basis for obtaining one. It influences the con- 
clusions drawn through its use no more than the use of a pen 
determines the truth of what is written. To borrow a state- 
ment quoted approvingly by Tennant, empiricism means: 
“We must begin with experience, since otherwise there is no 
problem; and return to experience, since otherwise no solu- 
tion is made good; and proceed on the analogy of experience, 
since otherwise there is failure of that continuity and resem- 
blance in which explanation consists.” ^ Empirical philoso- 
phy must start in mediis rebus, with commonsense knowledge 
(in some realms, fortunately, further refined by science, 
which itself uses this empirical method); and, as Tennant 
himself says: . . no analysis can stand, that is incompatible 
with the existence of any part of the analysandum itself; 
no theory of knowledge [or any other theory] can be ap- 
proved which involves the impossibility of the data being 
forthcoming.” ® 

That the empirical method should be used in the philoso- 
phy of religion no one of the men to be studied would deny, 
but the halting application of this method at critical points 
will be illustrated as the exposition proceeds. When applied 

*F. R. Tennant, Philosophical Theology (1929-30), I, 216 n., quoting 
Carveth Read’s The Metaphysics of Nature (2nd ed., 1908), p. 33. 

^Philosophical Theology, p. 8. 
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to the problem of God, the empirical approach demands that 
all presumptive knowledge be analyzed and synthesized for 
the light it throws on the truth of the hypothesis of God. 
It does not mean the absurdity that the investigator must not 
previously have a conception of what he would prove, but it 
does imply that argument for such a conception proceeds not 
from the logical implication of an idea but from reasonal^le 
inferences based on the data as a whole. It does not mean 
that, for example, an idea of God conceived as a result of 
emotional experience may not be used as an hypothesis to be 
verified by an analysis of experience as a whok. but it does 
mean that every constituent of that complex idea (that is, the 
omnipotence, or goodness, or omniscience of God) be freshly 
verified by an appeal to the data, and not by deduction from 
any other constituent which has already been adequately 
verified. It is in the violation of this procedure that empiri- 
cism in the argument for God falters, as Hume and Kant 
showed. Aspects of their criticism will elucidate this funda- 
mental point. 

The reader of the Dialogues On Natural Religion will re- 
member Hume’s rejection of the traditional ontological argu- 
ment (which, based on the analysis of a concept, disregards 
empirical method), and Hume’s insistence that the argument 
for God’s goodness, confronted with the problem of evil, be 
rooted in known facts only, and not proved by appealing to 
the unknown. The implication was that the existence of any 
attribute of God should be proved by reference to the facts of 
experience that particular attribute explained, and not by 
deductions from the rest of the idea of God. When Kant ob- 
jected to the cosmological and the teleological arguments as 
in themselves the basis of a full-orbed conception of God (as 
omnipotent, for example), he was merely developing Hume’s 
objection and exposing the subtle deception in the blending 
of a priori conclusions with those substantiated by empirical 
fact. A similar deception operates when the conclusion to be 
proved puts blinkers on the eyes of the investigator, so that 
only part of the facts come into his ken. 

So much may be said by way of introduction. It must be 
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further noted, however, that though each chapter of this study 
stands as a relatively independent whole, comparison and 
criticism are cumulative, and that exposition and criticism 
of certain elements of one man’s thought are combined or 
placed alongside of similar aspects of another’s. The final 
chapter on the problem of evil is the complement of every 
chapter. 



CHAPTER II 


JAMES MARTINEAU’S REVOLT AGAINST SENSE-BOUND 
EMPIRICISM 

A. Martineau’s Background and Development 

The contribution of James Martincau to the religious thought 
of the nineteenth century is best understood in the light of 
the “winds of doctrine” current in the century which, with 
the exception of the first five years, his life spanned. F. E. 
Hutchinson says: “Religious thought has seldom been so 
stagnant in England as at the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” ^ The French Revolution, with its rebellion against 
established notions, had served to put the English church on 
its guard against the invasion of traditional doctrines. 
Though religious fervor burned bright, there was so little 
speculative interest in ecclesiastical circles that it was left for 
the poet-philosopher, Samuel Coleridge, to plead that philoso- 
phy be given a hearing in the solution of religious problems. 
Martineau was one of those who helped to break the shackles 
which a priori theories of biblical inspiration had placed on 
religious discussion, and, as we shall see, when science threat- 
ened to invade the sphere of religion, he rose to defend its 
claims against the intruder. 

In Martineau’s college days (1822-27) German idealism had 
not yet been imported, and England was dominated by two 
schools of thought, the Hartleyan Empiricism, with its psy- 
chological determinism and ethical hedonism, and the Scot- 
tish Common Sense school. At Manchester College the former 
philosophy found favor with William Turner, who convinced 
his pupil, Martineau, of its truth. But during his post-college 
preaching and congregational teaching as a Unitarian clergy- 
man in Liverpool, Martineau gradually changed his mind 
and by 1840, when he began his career as professor of philoso- 

i“The Growth of Liberal Theology,” Cambridge History of English Lit- 
erature, XIT, 279. 
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phy at Manchester New College he had given up the hedonism 
and determinism of his youth. His Weltanschauung took 
final form after a year of study (1848-49) in Germany, where, 
though dissatisfied with the treatment of man’s ethical experi- 
ence by contemporary thinkers, he did increase his knowl- 
edge of philosophical thought by studying its history and 
especially Plato, Kant, and Hegel. He dropped out of Lotze’s 
lectures, which in the summer term of that year were very 
elementary. One is not impressed, however, with Martineau’s 
understanding of the philosophical masters. 

It is important to note the friendship which later developed 
between Martineau and T. H. Green (who, with the brothers 
Caird and Hutcheson Stirling, had introduced Hegel into 
England in the ’6o’s), for Martineau’s approval of Green’s 
stress on God’s immanence and his dissatisfaction with the 
absorption of the individual in Green’s Absolute must have 
been the consequence of many a fireside discussion. 

The results of Martineau’s long years of thought found 
their maturest expression in his work, A Study of Religion. 
Though written late in life (1888), it might well be described 
in the same words with which W. R. Sorley characterizes his 
other main work. Types of Ethical Theory: “its style shows 
no marks of weariness: it is brilliant, pellucid, eloquent, 
rhetorical sometimes and coloured by emotion, but never 
falls below the dignity of his theme.” * 

Though Martineau is justly remembered mainly for his 
recognition of the light that man’s moral life throws on the 
ultimate constitution of reality, the nature of this study de- 
mands that attention first be paid to the epistemology and 
metaphysics which lie at the basis of his “natural theism.” 
In our own day the details of Martineau’s thought may seem 
to some readers rather crude and his light darkness. Such 
persons may pass without great loss to Section C or to the next 
chapter. However, in order to trace the unity and contrasts 
in Martineau’s basic thought, as well as to understand the 
evolution of important concepts within the period here stud- 
ied, we must pause to inspect the treatment of problems so 

* “Philosophers,” in Cambridge History, XIV, 27. 
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essential to theism that they reappear in Martineau’s suc- 
cessors less crudely, perhaps, but not always more convinc- 
ingly expressed. 

B. Martineau’s Natural Theism 

1 . THE KEY TO REALITY 

Martineau is convinced of the “insufficiency of the em- 
pirical psychology as a base of metaphysic philosophy.” ® His 
approach to the existence and nature of God is, nevertiieless, 
through the inspection and analysis of human experience, 
and we shall see that his objection is not to the method but to 
some of the conclusions of the empirical philosophy and psy- 
chology. Be the macrocosm what it may, man confronts it 
with a given intellectual and spiritual nature in the hope of 
knowing it and making it serve his interests, say some philoso- 
phers. The underlying conviction which breathes through 
every aspect of Martineau’s philosophy is that man actually 
holds in his own experience the only clues to the macrocosm. 
Man is the measure of the world he knows in the sense that the 
fundamental deliverances of his consciousness reveal to him 
the nature of reality. This relativity of knowledge to the self 
does not mean, as idealists wrongly think, that tlie world has 
no independent existence, or that man, therefore, is deceived 
about its nature. It means solely that “not in religion only, 
but in every sphere of understanding, self-knowledge is the 
condition and limit of other knowledge. . . The ques- 
tion is: What is knowledge and what are its conditions? 

2. THE NATURE AND LIMITS OF KNOWLEDGE 

Martineau holds that any attempt to discover the nature 
and limits of knowledge is doomed to scepticism unless it 
assumes that there can be objective knowledge until investiga- 
tion has proved the contrary. To assume in the beginning 
that the faculty of knowledge is defective is to court the fatal 

•James Martineau, A Study of Religion (and ed., 1889), I, 181. Unless 
otherwise stated, all further references in this chapter wilt be to Martineau’s 
works. 

* The Seat of Authority in Religion (1890), p. 3. 
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question: How, if the faculty is defective, can its limits, dis- 
covered through its use, be correctly known? We have to take 
something for granted before we can know anything, and to 
doubt the veracity of our faculties is to wreck the bark of 
knowledge before it sets out. 

Now, for our faculties to give us the truth they must “re- 
produce in thought the relations which exist in reality.” ® To 
secure truth, he goes on, “we must have access to reality, and 
be able to compare its relations with their supposed repro- 
duction in our affirming thought.” ® In one brief paragraph 
Martineau, having found that there is in all thinking an ob- 
ject, there and then, for a subject, here and noiv, concludes: 
“without Space and Time, therefore, no objectivity; without 
objectivity no thinking; without thinking, no knowing.” It 
is obvious that Martineau uses the word “objective” only 
when he means true awareness of a space-time object inde- 
pendent of the mind. Martineau also holds, however, that, as 
the possibility of imagination reveals, all thinking is not 
knowledge, for the imagination “can carry the semblance 
only until the real perceptions awake and withdraw the dis- 
guise.” ® But the complications which the existence of such a 
mental object introduces into a theory of knowledge do not 
trouble him, since his conviction is that, whatever the process 
of knowledge, our faculties correctly reproduce the relations 
existing in the world. 

For Martineau, then, there are two alternatives; either sub- 
jective states give an “intuitive apprehension of what is,” or 
they do not, and he rightly states that the acceptance of either 
conclusion is a postulate. Kant’s psychology ® is, on the whole, 

^ study of Religion, I, 41. 

« Ibid. 

^ Ibid., I, 38. 

^Ibid., 1.40. 

® Martineau holds, as against Kant, that the self knows its object as one 
from the first and does not construct it by adding properties which in truth 
are analytical of the object apprehended as single. Though he holds, with 
Kant, that space and time are a priori, for him they are not forms of a passive 
sensibility but are coordinate functions of a consciousness which, in its activ- 
ity of willing, first discriminates the ego from the non-ego. See Study of Re- 
ligion, I, 46, 61, 62, 70. 
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correct, but he fails to show that the subjectivity of space and 
time, for example, negates their independent existence as 
well. If we will rid ourselves of the arbitrary assumption that 
like can know like only, and trust the veracity of our faculties, 
a thing we must do sooner or later, we can justly hold that 
space and time are independent of our minds as well as sub- 
jectively a priori.^^ 

Another curious aspect of Martineau’s thought here is the 
assertion that this agreement of apprehension and fact does 
not demand the hypothesis of pre-established harmony, for 
this would be necessary only ‘‘if the order of knowing and the 
order of being were assumed to be two eternal series without 
possible contact or interaction; but not if relations of causality 
either subsist between them as they pass, or are prefixed to 
both in the unity of their source.” There is more reason 
for believing that our cognitive faculties should ‘‘be consti- 
tuted in accordance with things as they are^ than that they 
should be ‘‘conformable to things as they are not.'' These 
passages indicate' that for Martineau the veracity of our facul- 
ties may rest either on their interconnection with the environ- 
ment or in the unity of the ultimate source of both (though 
it is hard to see the difference between prefixed and pre- 
established harmony). In any case, he does not further ex- 
plicate these ideas, and they are mentioned here only because 
of their similarity to the views of Pringle-Pattison, whose 
justification for the validity of our intuition develops lines 
of thought implicit here. 

Martineau’s essential point is that there is no good reason 
for supposing that our faculties distort reality. He gains access 
to the external world by “natural trust,” what Santayana 
would call “animal faith.” Planting his faith, as every “sound” 
mind must, “on all beliefs and feelings involved in the very 
exercise of the natural faculties,” Martineau is enabled to 
get beyond the “mere self-consistency” of his ideas and test 


i°That Martineau misunderstood Kant’s thoujjjht and overeinphasi/ed the 
psychological at the expense of the logical is obvious. 

Study of Religion, I, 75. 

^Uhid. '*//./d..I.76. 
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his judgments “by the agreement of their affirmed relations 
with the real one.” Even if we could carry out this test, 
why there should be need for testing and how error arises, are 
questions which this theory would have difficulty in answer- 
ing, and to which we find no answer by Martineau. Martineau 
rejects any idealistic constructions of the universe, not be- 
cause these may be incoherent or incomplete,*® but because 
they do not satisfy certain human convictions. One’s only 
answer can be: If we are to trust the veracity of our faculties, 
why should we not, then, also trust the veracity of reasoning? 
When one philosophy overthrows another by appealing to 
convictions and to the veracity of faculties, it does so only by 
destroying other convictions and distrusting other faculties. 

The implications of Martineau’s position for any kind of 
Berkeleyan idealism hardly need to be mentioned. Martineau 
accepts Mill’s doctrine that other selves are known through 
analogy with self-experience, but he insists that this argument 
is valid only on the prior assumption that the selves are al- 
ready given. If, with Mill, we start with phenomena of the 
Ego, “the difficulty is by no means to characterize and class 
things other than self when you get them; but to pass at all 
into otherness.” *■* Martineau’s incapability of allowing ob- 
jectivity to mean anything other than space-time existence 
makes it impossible for him to acknowledge the objectivity 
Mill finds in the permanent possibility of sensation. Idealism 
may be good psychology, he feels, but it is bad metaphysics, 
since it makes one the prisoner of his skin. For Martineau, 
confidence in the objective existence of the world can be based 
only on the assurance that conscious states reproduce the 
space-time world. 

3. THE SELF AND OBJECTIVE WILL 

Having vindicated the belief in an external physical world, 
Martineau begins the construction of the argument for The- 
ism by an analysis of the notion of cause. In the idea of cause 
he finds a certain “mustness” which no theory emphasizing 


^ Study of Religion, I, 75. 


^Ubid., I, 79. 


Ibid., I, 102. 
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the fixity of the temporal order of events explains. What is 
to be explained is the change and not the order. The very 
fact that we do not doubt the existence of cause when we do 
not discover a particular cause indicates that the idea of cause 
is a priori, that, indeed, even if all order were lost, we should 
still believe in the dynamic origin of the existent state. Cau- 
sality, then, is “an a priori law of thought brought by us to the 
interpretation of the world.” No adequate cause is found 
“till you go beyond the category of change, and instead of 
stepping from one member of it to another with endless beat, 
refer its whole contents, as such, to that which is other than 
phenomenon ” As long as cause is sought on the surface of 
objects and defined in terms of Being or Time, it will not be 
found. It is only when we ask ourselves to conceive that all 
change has no origin that we find a basic conviction startled 
and unsatisfied. Thus, like Hume, Martineau now rests be- 
lief in necessary causation not on our rational nature but on 
psychological propensity. “It is only by reference to the psy- 
chological birth and history of the notion of causality, that 
we can detect its essence, and account for its modifications.” 

But Martineau analyzes further the nature of that psycho- 
logical origin. Unsatisfied with the abstract emptiness of 
words like power and force, he finds concrete meaning for 
them in terms of self-experience, within which he also dis- 
covers the clue to the more ultimate nature of the non-ego. 

We have already referred to the birth-point of will in the 
very experience of resistance to impulse, but attention is now 
directed to the light thrown by similar passages on the nature 
of the self and the not-self. 

We are born into self-consciousness in the moment of disputed 
spontaneity, and instantly assert ourselves by taking into our own hands 
the power which before was only passing through our nature. And as 
it is a shock of interrupted feeling that gives us notice to do this, the 
feeling must have the same owner as the power; and both are necessarily 
referred to one point and taken home to the Ego; henceforth known as 
the subject of both the sensory store and the forms of activity. . . . All 
else than these contents is embraced in the non-Ego.21 


« Ibid., I, 149. 
Ibid. 


^Ibid., I, 132. 
^-Ibid., I, 187. 
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This spontaneous power which we take up and direct was 
really not without aim, but its previous aim was “given by 
Nature instead, and belongs to a counter- will in place of 
ours.” 22 Thus, in our own experience of will we find the 
meaning of cause, and since our own self-consciousness origi- 
nates in the experience of our resistance to a power which 
opposes our own spontaneous life, that power is intelligible 
only if conceived as Will. The knowledge of our causality 
rests upon the causality of the non-ego, but since our own 
causality is will, then that of the World also is Will.^^ Our 
“primary,” “intellectual intuition” of the world's causality 
comes to us as we try to direct our own. This is “in truth the 
ground of that felloiv-feeling with Nature which philosophy, 
deluded by its own abstractions, rashly surrendered to the 
poet. ... To the world we are introduced ... as to an- 
other self, just as causal as we, instinct with hidden 
Will. . . .”24 

This is not all. In self-consciousness the ego is “introduced” 
to two related terms, namely, to an act or a feeling and to 
itself as owning them, its phenomena. The difference be- 
tween the two terms is that “while the act or feeling is a 
present change, the Ego is a permanent whence the change 
issues or whither it arrives, — which was there before and will 
be there after.” 2« The self, then, is a “continuum” which has 
the phenomena, and is different from the substance to which 
we attribute qualities in that though physical substance “har- 
bours the possibilities of synchronous phenomena,” the self is 
restricted only to successive, though in both cases there is 
unity. 27 The self is noumenal, “a native habitat of phe- 
nomena,” 28 which cannot be reduced to them. 

Martineau is not clear, however, as to whether the noume- 
nal self or object immanent in the phenomenal is permanent 
activity or not. To be sure, he uses the transitive verb has 
to denote the relation of the self or object to its attributes, 
but otherwise he speaks of substance as having being or exist- 
ed. ibid., 1, 192. 

'^Ibid, 

'^Ibid. 


'^Sludv of Relijrion, F, 2||. 
®'CX ihid., I, 1S9, 190. 
‘•Ibid., I, 190. 


“ Ibid. 
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encer^ That he differentiates Being from activity, however, 
is indicated by the statement in another context: “without 
Being or existence, there is no possibility of Power.” xhe 
self is evidently the permanent source of activity but not the 
activity itself. What being might be apart from activity 
Martineau, despite his study of Plato, does not inquire, and 
one suspects on his part the hypostatization of logical distinc* 
tions. He seems to have forgotten his statement: “If I know 
myself at all it is in trying ‘with all my might’ to do something 
needed but difficult. . . .” If external cause is Will, where 
is the place for static existence? Since we shall liiid a stronger 
defense of a similar position later,^- further discussion is post- 
poned until then. 

We have seen that for Martineau cause is not, as it was for 
Kant, a category of the mind brought to, yet inapplicable 
beyond, experience. Rather is cause a subjective counterpart 
of objective reality. But, as A. W. Jackson says, though 
Martineau brings causality to the study of nature, “through 
the study of nature uniformity is found.” Hence we turn 
our attention to his treatment of Nature. 


4. THE WORLD AND GOD 

Martineau speaks of the changes of nature as willed by a 
power which, “like our own, is regarded as immanent in the 
objective nature, only available for possibilities indefinitely 
more numerous than ours.” One of the most confusing 
parts of Martineau’s philosophy is his treatment of the rela- 
tion of God to the world, and all that can be done is to show 
where the confusion lies. 

This power immanent in nature is, of course, God, and if 
God means anything to Martineau He means Goodness. 
Hence Martineau proceeds in his investigation not with God 
meaning simply Will but with God as Good Will. There is 

^Ibid., I, 194, 195. I, 198. Ibid., I, 188. 

“ Chapter VI, Section D, below. 

^ James Martineau: A Biography and Study (1900), p. 316. 

** Study of Religion, I, 2(XJ. 
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no particular reason, at this stage in the argument, for holding 
that the cosmic Mind does not will every separate drop of 
rain, but Martineau cannot conceive of God’s actions as 
separate fiats for every different event, for then God would be 
the immediate cause of the lightning which kills both the 
sinner and the saint. Every law of nature, therefore, must be 
construed “into a single thought or unit of volition,’’ and we 
must replace “multifarious and fluctuating impulse pro re 
nata by a few great lines of purpose, each curving round and 
embracing innumerable particulars, and all forming sections 
of a universal plan.’’ In the same context Martineau speaks 
of every law as ''one thought,'' as the “unfolding of one com- 
prehensive and standing volition'' The origin of every law is 
“an act of Will, settling what was indeterminate before.’’ 

It is only as we disregard the source of these laws that we 
pass to scientific conceptions like “natural force’’ or “forces 
of nature’’ which can be depended upon for computation. 
Thus, what was given in intuitive apprehension as Will, has 
been developed under observation (prejudiced by a precon- 
ceived idea of God) into the notion of an Agent directing 
hitherto indeterminate streams of activity, a Will having 
the same relation to the world as we have to our bodies, 
whose automatic character we use to fulfill our purposes. 
The difference is that for God the mechanized media are 
self-adopted. 

It is difficult to see what one of Martineau’s standing voli- 
tions is, and it seems that Martineau, in rejecting “a volition 
for each drop of rain in a shower” for “a whole law at a 
sweep,” has hypostatized law. He is thinking of events as 
messengers whose private activities are directed and who abide 
by the rule of their monarch, and not of law as it is, a formu- 
lation by the observer of the way in which events take place. 
God is here working on a datum of coexistent, indeter- 
minate energy; yet Martineau, in another connection, avoids 
“resorting to a [Platonic] dualism which seems to involve the 
eternity of matter. . . .” C. B. Upton, however, believes 

^ study of Religion, 1 , 222. I, 236. 

^Ibid. ibid., I, 222. 


Ibid., I, 223. 
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that in Martineau s cosmology “the sole causes in the universe 
are God and rational beings. The inorganic world results 
from the direct volitional action of God in all the so-called 
material elements which constitute the universe.” 

Further light is shed on the relation between God and the 
world, as well as on Martineau’s empiricism, when he is de- 
fending the teleological argument against the objections of 
Kant and E. Caird. Here Martineau is not distressed over the 
possibility of the eternal existence of matter. Insisting that, 
after all, signs of thought can only be found “amid a scene of 
things,** he holds that: “To ask for unconditioned mind is 
no less contradictory than to ask for an infinite ellipse.” 
Martineau’s unwillingness to think of the cosmic Mind as 
transcending the conditions to which mind as he knows it is 
limited, is evidence of the basic empiricism which pervades 
his thought as he tries to conceive the nature of God. His 
main point, however, is that the design argument is equally 
compatible with eternal or created matter. In any case, he 
believes that: '"Some objective conditions, viz., those of Space 
and Time, everyone but the pure idealist must admit as 
present.” 

That Martineau is not easily disposed to conceive God’s 
intelligence as transcending the characteristics of intelligence 
as experienced is further illustrated by his answer to Caird’s 
objection that it is arbitrary and unnecessary to think of God 
as first creating and then shaping a material world. The dif- 
ficulty with Caird’s objection is its implication that creation 
may be by fiat rather than by the use of means to an end. For 
intelligence as known is limited, in its pursuance of an end, 
to the use of means. Furthermore, for Martineau, matter 
need not oppose God’s purpose; it is rather the ground for an 
indefinite number of purposes.^® The whole spirit of the 

*^Dr. Martineau’s Philosophy (1905), p. 179. 

" Study of Religion, I, 308. 

^Ubid. 

course the conclusions in any particular instance may not be justified 
by reference to the coherent interpretation of the rest of experience. 

** Study of Religion, I, 311. 

*®Cf. ibid., I, 310. 
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discussion, however, shows that Martineau was less concerned 
with the metaphysical solutions of the problems involved 
than with the insistence that the design argument does lend 
itself to satisfactory theistic conclusions. That he could accept 
the view of God creating the world in an independent Space 
and Time, which seems to be his ultimate conclusion, shows 
insufficient metaphysical insight perhaps, but the underlying 
reason for his insistence on objective conditions to God’s will- 
ing is that “causality without conditions, agency with nothing 
to act out of or act upon, thought with no possibilities to de- 
fine, are simply contradictory conceptions.” Here Mar- 
tineau’s approach is without doubt empirical. 

And yet, that Martineau’s empiricism operates between 
grooves carved out by his prior conviction of the goodness 
and supremacy of God is evident from the fact that even 
though he admits the possibility of another necessary exist- 
ence, “it is admitted only to receive orders from the Divine 
Cause and afford the occasion for the victory of Thought.” 
Martineau is certain that the divine sway is limited by the 
“objective world” only as the sphere of a sovereign limits the 
area he rules. No attempt is made to correlate, as a Mill 
would, the existence of this uncreated world with the prob- 
lem of evil, or to face the difficulties created by this ultimate 
dualism. He therefore holds that, after all, dualism “is a dif- 
ficulty which equally besets every theory of the originating 
power.” Yet, since he now, strange to say,^® sees no reason 
why intelligence needs to externalize its object in order to 
have one, Martineau holds that cosmical forces are “varieties 
of methods assumed by his [God’s] conscious causality, and 
the whole of Nature . . . the evolution of his thought.” 
All one can say of this metaphysical maze is that Martineau 
held to the supremacy of God, as well as to his immanence,®^ 

study of Religion, I, 311. Ibid., I, 312. ^ Ibid., I, 329. 

In view of his insistence that natural knowledge must be of an independ- 
ent space- time world. 

^Ibid., I, 328. 

“^Whether the world be external to God or not, immanence is possible, but 
the main reservation is that “it must not annex and absorb the faculties of 
created minds, but leave room for their personality. . . Ibid., I, 329. 
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despite the existence of an uncreated world in addition to 
Space and Time. Yet the view of nature he favored was so 
close, actually, to the personalistic Berkeley-Lotzean concep- 
tion of the world as the energizing of God’s will, that his tight 
grip on the independent existence of Time and Space is aston- 
ishing. But we have leapt ahead of Martineau’s argument and 
must now turn to the remaining grounds for his natural 
Theism. 


5. THE PLEA FOR PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY 

Martineau’s approach to religious truth is through an 
analysis of both man’s cognitive and moral nature. We have 
noted his reaction against the philosophy of experience and 
its mental atomism, and we shall later study his protest against 
its analysis of conscience. But his equally great concern was 
to show that the conflict of religion and science came only 
when both misconstrued their functions. 

Martineau characterized the science of his day as one which 
taught the student “to see the refinements of organism and 
exactitudes of adaptation disenchanted of their wonder; to 
watch the beauty of the flower fade into necessity. . . It 
taught also “that man was never intended for his place upon 
this scene and has no commission to fulfill, but is simply flung 
hither by the competitive passions of the most gifted 
brutes. . . .’’ The evolution of his day tended to make 
mind and its faculties ineffective bystanders in the cosmic 
process. To Martineau, who thought of man as “the crown 
of nature” and “the reflecting mirror of the world,” a view 
of human evolution which, having given man the “outfit” of 
an animal, later found him a product little lower than angels, 
was ludicrous. “In dealing with these three conceptions, — 
of Creation, Construction, Evolution, — there is one thing on 
which religion insists, viz., that Mind is first, and rules forever, 
and whatever the process be, is its process, moving toward 
congenial ends. . . 

^Religion As Affected By Modern Materialism (1874), p. 5. 

^ Study of Religion, I, 239. 

« The Place of Mind in Nature and Intuition in Man (1872), p. 6. 

°>Ibid. 
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Thus Martineau insists again and again that the function 
of science is to classify phenomena and discover their laws, 
but not to deal with questions of ultimate origin. Theology 
may have gone too far in invoking a special act of God for 
inexplicables, but for science to fill the gaps by exhibiting the 
natural continuity of evolution as independent of Mind is to 
invoke another miracle from the great god Matter. In one of 
his earlier articles, therefore, Martineau pleads for a “scientific 
theology” which studies both nature and man in its search 
for God. But the word scientific is not used in the strict sense 
here, and in the latter part of this article Martineau implies 
that his is a “philosophical theology.” It is a happy coinci- 
dence that these very words should be used as the title of 
probably the most sustained attempt in empirical theology in 
contemporary British thought.®^ In demanding that man’s 
moral and religious experience (as well as sense-experience) 
be taken into account in any thorough construction of experi- 
ence, Martineau was fertilizing British soil for even greater 
attempts than his own to root theistic belief on experience as 
a whole. We are ready now to consider his own teleological 
argument for God. 

6. THE FUNCTION OF THE TELEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 
IN MARTINEAU’S THEISM 

We have noted that Martineau’s preconception of the good- 
ness of God was the basis of deductions which constrained 
him to conceive of the expressions of the cosmic Will in such 
a way that the burden of natural evil would be lifted from 
him. But the point is that preconceptions, though allow- 
able (indeed, indispensable and inevitable) in the study of 
reality, are misused when they constrict our gaze and make 
us insensitive to other suggestions the facts might produce. 
Martineau comes to this investigation of the nature of the 
cosmic Will with convictions arising from other aspects of 
his experience, and instead of patiently considering the 
different alternatives, as the careful, inductive, and thor- 

^ Essays, Reviews and Addresses (1890-91), IV, 143. 

” Tennant’s Philosophical Theology. 
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oughly empirical thinker would, he tends to fit the facts 
into a scheme consistent with conclusions arrived at in- 
dependently of them. 

The presence of a more inductive spirit has also been 
noted, however, and Martineau’s use of the teleological 
argument illustrates it. Having arrived at the notion of a 
cosmic Will whose standing volitions represent the laws of 
Nature, Martineau realizes that he has proved no more 
than “a mathematical intelligence, whose faculties do the 
work of a calculating machine.’* Such a will satisfies only 
one mark, selection or determinateness, of the will, which, 
as we know it, involves also combination of independent 
activities to an end and the subordination of minor to major 
ends. It is to prove that the cosmic Will has these three ex- 
perienced characteristics of will that Martineau turns to a 
consideration of nature and advances the teleological argu- 
ment for God. 

This view of the place of the teleological argument in 
Martineau’s reasoning for God finds little corroboration by 
commentators on Martineau. Mr. Jackson, for example, 
believes that Martineau merely referred to adaptation in 
nature to give a posteriori illustrations of a God arrived at 
a priori in intuition, and he quotes a passage from Martineau 
to prove this contention. “His inquiry is to ‘ascertain whether 
the world answers, in its constitution, to our intuitive inter- 
pretation of it as the manifestation of intellectual pur- 
pose.' ” On the same page he continues: “For the security 
of the primary postulate of his faith Dr. Martineau does 
not need Final Causes: like Descartes, he could have at- 
tained it, as he achieved it, by philosophic insight alone.” 
Yet the very fact that Martineau, in justifying his interpre- 
tation of the Will as intelligent Purpose, appeals in his 
argument to empirical facts which opposing views do not 
treat adequately shows that mere insight was not enough 

^ study of Religion, I, 238; see also pp. 236, 308. 

“Jackson, James Martineau, p. 338, quoting Study of Religion, I, 258. The 
italics are Jackson's. 

“ See Study of Religion, I, 242-258. 
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for his “natural Theism,” that though his own convic- 
tion might be solid, its defense demanded corroboration by 
empirical data. And the passage cited above indicates 
dissatisfaction with the mere mathematical Intelligence 
which the empirical argument thus far has produced. Mr. 
Armstrong also slightly deviates from Jackson when he holds 
that for Martineau, “although the strict scrutiny of our own 
laws of thought . . . presents to us a mighty World-Maker 
and World-Sustainer ..., it is as well to check this argu- 
ment from first principles by an argument from the actual 
facts of the world, and to see whether these two arguments 
tally.” Here, however, the word “check” conveys the im- 
pression that the teleological argument is a work of super- 
erogation, as it were. No doubt the loose structure of 
Martineau’s argument, his reading the “Divine Causality” 
into the primary intuition of the Will as mere resistance 
long before he had defended his interpretation of the Will 
as conscious purpose, his profound conviction of God as 
found primarily in the moral and religious consciousness, 
justify these views. But the appeal to the facts of experi- 
ence to corroborate his insights is so constant that, though 
one may declare Martineau's natural theism to be inspired 
and sustained and even biased by his ethical and religious 
theism, one may not deny that nevertheless its source was 
in Martineau’s desire to defend and justify his religious 
conviction intellectually, especially in the face of the atheistic 
interpretation placed by others in his day on the facts of 
evolution. Professor Upton holds that though Martineau, 
“like Kant, considered the argument to be a valuable confirm- 
ation to a belief in a Personal God independently obtained, 
[he] never at any time thought that it was competent by 
itself to establish such a belief.” The position which the 

study of Religion, I, 242. Ibid., I, 238. 

*•'* R. A. Armstrong, Martineau's **Study of Religion": An Analysis and Ap- 
preciation (1900), p. 53. Armstrong notes (pp. xiii, xiv) that in his last con- 
versation with Martineau (in February 1897) the latter granted to the 
emotional intuition of “Living Love" “parallel force and rank" in the argu- 
ments from causality and conscience. 

^ Martineau' s Philosophy, p. 182. 
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Study of Religion seems to justify is that though a purposive, 
personal Will is demanded by the intuition of causality and 
the inspection of nature (Volume I), the goodness of that 
Will can be maintained only after an analysis of the moral 
life of man (Volume II). The rest of this chapter will 
help to justify this view. In relying on the moral nature of 
man, as apart from the rest of his nature and the world, Mar- 
tineau not only follows Kant, but represents the main trend 
of the empirical argument for God in late British thought. 

7. THE TELEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 

To give a complete summary of the mass of material Mar- 
tineau introduces in his discussion of teleology is impossible, 
but the main strands of the argument may be brought to- 
gether as follows. The problem is whether the selection in 
nature is owing to the automatic or chance working of 
natural forces or to an Intelligence fuHilling a precon- 
ceived purpose. Considering any definite set of organs, Mar- 
tineau immediately insists: “It cannot be pretended that the 
medium [environment] itself can mould the organs com- 
mitted to it into congenial shape,” for no amount of air 
that blows upon beating arms could develop them into 
wings. If we look into the organisms themselves for the ex- 
planation, then we either push the solutions back further by 
appealing to ultimate germ-constituents in which the keen 
eye might see the product “prefigured there,” or we resort to 
epigenesis, which still does not explain the selection and is 
less easy to understand.®® True, it is not impossible, Mar- 
tineau continues, that Chance has simulated selection; but 
there is no more probability that the production of definite 
types of structure as well as their continuous creation were 
dependent on Chance than there is that Shakespeare’s MaC‘ 
beth could be produced and maintained by the same acciden- 
tal variations which threw its constituent letters and none 
other together. There must have been, therefore, an original 
selection with a view to fitting one type of structure to the 

study of Religion, I, 260. 

«>Cf. I, 261, 262. 
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environment, for it is inconceivable that one particular type 
with suitable variations for the medium could have been pro- 
duced fortuitously. The summarizing paragraph of this whole 
section gives an insight into Martineau's approach. 

These few facts sufficiently indicate the presence of selection in nature, 
that is, the limitation of erratic possibilities to definitely chosen lines, 
and the steady production of these to the exclusion of the rest. In 
following them out, we have had to watch the divergence of one funda- 
mental type of structure into several directions of variation, computed 
mainly from the medium in which the organism was to subsist [italics 
mine]; and the problem has been how one idea can obtain control over 
a plurality of conditions!” 

We need to think of God here as an engineer who, knowing 
the force of the river, carefully calculates strains and stresses 
and wisely chooses the constituents for the bridge which is to 
span it. 

But it does not occur to Martineau that nature itself, 
though it did not create them, might nevertheless be the par- 
tial and indirect cause of the existent structures and their 
particular modifications. Given a more or less constant nature, 
organisms bent on self-preservation might well have their 
plasticity and capabilities so tested that only one general type 
of structure persisted. Martineau thinks of nature as a house 
into whose conditions inhabitants must be fitted, and he con- 
sequently does not realize that organisms are a yo^r^^product. 
Of course Shakespeare's Macbeth cannot be explained by the 
happy coincidence suggested, but neither are Shakespeare and 
Macbeth explicable apart from the development and modifi- 
cation that his native endowment received in contact with a 
more or less constant mental and physical environment. If we 
be asked: “How account for these characteristics of nature, 
for ultimate natural endowments and original plasticity?” we 
answer that this is the problem, that this is the ultimate adap- 
tation to be accounted for by any philosophical theory. An 
elaboration of this view we shall meet in our consideration of 
F. R. Tennant. 

A further implication of Martineau's view of teleology 

study of Religion, I, 282. 
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leaves him open to the charge Bergson makes against some 
teleologies, namely that they are mechanistic even though 
determination is a fronte rather tlian a tergo. Martineau 
seems to think that the continuity of given species could not 
be accounted for except by a Mind which realized its pre- 
conceived plan. There is little or no place for creative evolu- 
tion on Martineau’s view, but this whole problem does not 
come up. We have not considered Martineau’s justification 
for the second and third objective marks of will, combination, 
and gradation, but the argument is similar to that just noted, 
and no further value is gained from it. 

8 . THE NATURAL ATERIBUTES OF (;OD 

Turning finally to the natural attributes of (iod, we may 
briefly indicate the empiricism expressed in Martineau’s con- 
tention that when we attribute adjectives like aZ/-wise and «//- 
powerful to God, we are drawing “an unlimited conclusion 
from a partial experience,’’ but that this is no more a re- 
flection against religious generalizations than it is against 
those of science. Nor can we argue from the finite phenomena 
of the world to an infinite God, but only to one indefinitely 
great. Yet, since Space, the other "self-existent condition’’ of 
the cosmos, is infinite, we may conclude that there is nothing 
else to limit God in “planting out force in any points of space 
whatsoever; or in only someJ' Similarly, since God is al- 
ways first cause of the phenomena and not himself a phe- 
nomenon, he must be eternal and self-existent. In each case 
the attributes are established inductively (regardless of the 
correctness of his inductions). Martineau concludes that the 
principle of Causality yields “one universal Cause, the in- 
finite and eternal seat of all power, an omniscient Mind,"^^ 
ordering all things for ends selected with perfect wisdom.’’ 
So much can be known through the study of Nature and man’s 
intellect; for further knowledge we must go to the moral 
nature of man. 

«» Ibid., I, 312. I, 389. Ibid., I, 390. 

^ It may be stated here that Martineau does not hold that God can fore- 
know exactly the future of free spirits. Study of Religion, I, 391. 
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C. Martineau’s Moral Argument for God 
1 . ITS importance 

The teleological argument re-enforces and develops the 
original intuition of cosmic Will and gives adequate ground 
for belief in an intelligent Architect. Theism is safe against 
the onslaught of science in so far as God is conceived thus, but 
religion rests on the conviction that God is good. For Mar- 
tineau, as we have already indicated, the stronghold of re- 
ligion is the moral life. ‘Tt is not, I believe, through any 
physical aspect of things, if that were all, but through the 
human experiences of the conscience and affections that the 
living God comes to apprehension and communion with 
us.” The “purest and deepest” self-expression of God comes 
in the mutual contact of Spirit with spirit in the moral phe- 
nomena of life.'^^ God must be more than an eternal Thinker; 
he must be a loving Father. 

Since the roots of Martineau’s argument for God lie in the 
nature of conscience, and since elements in his argument are 
to find favor and be developed by those who follow, a com- 
prehensive study of Martineau's view of conscience will be 
valuable. We propose to distinguish three aspects of it: first, 
its psychological nature; second, its cognitive deliverance; 
third, its metaphysics. These three phases present differ- 
ent problems, and much confusion is avoided if they are 
distinguished. 

2 . THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONSCIENCE 

The essence of Martineau’s psychology of conscience is 
found in the following quotation: “The rudest self-knowledge 
must own that the consciousness of Moral Obligation is an 
experience sui generis, separated by deep distinctions from 
outward necessity on the one hand, and inward desire upon 
the other.” Conscience is an irreducible element in human 
experience which can no more be deduced from heterogene- 

'^Seat of Authority, p. 17. 

p. 36. 
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ous sources “than vision from hearing. If you have nothing 
to work with but animal pleasures and pains, and unlimited 
time for their experience and transmission, you can never 
hope, through all eternity, to build up a conscience. . . 
Apart from conscience there is neither moral goodness nor 
guilt, but only wisdom or folly. Martineau’s revolt in the 
moral realm, we begin to see, is against sensuousness, or, more 
broadly, the reduction of moral obligation to desire. Two 
further characteristics of conscience must be noted. 

The peculiarity of the “visions of conscience, “ one which 
“marks them off from other plays of ideality,” is that in their 
their very essence they are over-individual, non-egoist ic com- 
mands applicable not only to ourselves but to every other 
human being. No violation of the dictum of conscience de- 
stroys its imperative or its command over our allegiance. Even 
though the 'Ule facto sway” of conscience is in no two persons 
the same, yet there is “universal consensus” with regard to its 
jure power.” These, then, are the qualities which the 
inspection of moral experience discovers. 

Save for the important reservation that universality is not 
confined to conscience, since whenever we think we have the 
truth we believe it is “true for all,” this on the whole is an 
acceptable psychological analysis of conscience.'^® Before pass- 
ing to the cognitive value of conscience, it will be well to 
linger on Martineau’s objection to alternative theories, for 
here we begin to see the errors which result when the psycho- 
logical status of the conscience is confused with its supposed 
verdicts. 

The theory that conscience is merely the product of the 
approval and condemnation of others reduces conscience to 
prudence, for conscience is now the means of securing and 
reproducing advantages. But, objects Martineau, how can 
the individual destitute of moral sense learn from a society 
which is made up of individuals similarly destitute? To use 
one of Martineau’s own figures, a conscience can no more be 

The Relation Between Ethics and Religion (1881), p. 9. 

Study of Religion, II, 104. 
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generated from individuals capable only of self-love than a 
cedar of Lebanon can be grown from chalkstone. '1 can 
understand how ‘Society/ taking an individual in hand, can 
create a Must for him; but not how it can create an Oughts 
But surely what Martineau has in mind here is not the devel- 
opment of the ought, of moral obligation as such, but of a 
particular obligation or verdict, namely, altruism. His whole 
discussion is permeated by the confusion of the two (and we 
shall see that he is not alone in this).®® 

The social theory of conscience described above, Martineau 
continues, does not explain 5 ^Z/-condemnation, for if our 
standards are borrowed, how can we call this condemnation 
by self? Beneath the verbal deception present, Martineau’s 
real point here is that conscience is first in the individual and, 
indeed, not only anticipates the judgment of others but also 
often clarifies itself as it draws away from the mere assent to 
their voices. The unanimity of verdict in the agent and in the 
spectator is impossible in a theory like Mill’s, which begins 
with the conflicting self-love of individuals. Leaving aside 
the contradictions in Mill’s thought, it must be said in fairness 
to him, and against Martineau’s criticism, that Martineau 
minimizes too much the function of natural sympathy in a 
theory like Mill’s. 

Turning to the alarm caused by the theory of evolution, 
Martineau holds that it is false, for the authority and validity 
of conscience are not dependent on its appearance at once in 
ready-made perfection. It is indeed undeniable that even in 
the evolution of a single person, “the rudiments of moral 
goodness were as foreign to him as to the kitten or the calf.” 
The development is very gradual, and conscience grows with 
the help of disciplinary influences, but to distrust conscience 
on this account is no more justified than to distrust Reason 
because it develops. As Martineau humorously remarks, his 
knowledge that five thousand years ago his ancestor had no 
conscience does not persuade him to put out his “own light 

study of Religion, II, 104. 
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in filial sympathy with his darkness.” “jvfy protest, then, 
against James Mill’s theory,” he says, “is not that he evolves 
conscience, instead of treating it as innate; but that what he 
evolves is not conscience at all.” Mill “is measuring the end 
by the beginning, and assuming that no new thing has risen 
between. . . .” Martineau, on the other hand, insists that 
''conscience, as compared with its antecedents, is a fact alto- 
gether fresh. . . .” “In short, I admit that a new thing can 
come by degrees. I deny that what comes by degrees can- 
not be new.” 

As selected and quoted, these passages do not clearly reveal 
the confusion which actually occurs again between con- 
science as a faculty and its verdicts, but, disregarding this, we 
may notice that they attribute to the conscience as much 
validity as is permitted to our thinking. Now it would be 
ridiculous to say that our conclusions are correct every time 
we think, but, as we shall see, this is exactly what Martineau 
attributes to the verdicts of conscience. The point which may 
be granted here is that in the constitution of man there is a 
unique experience of moral obligation which can be reduced 
to no other type of experience. 

Before moving on to the cognitive deliverances of con- 
science, it will be well to review the progress made. We now 
see that Martineau’s essential position is that the authority 
and uniformity of conscience cannot be explained by evolu- 
tion or by any theory of society as an aggregate of individuals 
motivated by love of pleasure. It is suggested, however, that 
the tempering of self-interest by natural sympathy plus the 
training of society could produce the unanimity of con- 
science’s verdict when the latter concerns the social good: 
that, in any case, the authority of conscience has been wrongly 
confused with its verdicts. What Martineau really insists, 
against Mill, is that altruism cannot be explained by the play 
of self-love. This ethical question, however, has no logical 
connection with the psychological question as to the nature 
of moral obligation. In other words, if it be claimed that the 

^Ibid„ II, 26. 

^Ct ibid., II, 25. 
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conscience, as a faculty, is sui generis, then it must be proved 
that neither feeling, will, nor reason, nor any combination of 
them can be its entire constitution, and that, like each of 
these, it cannot be reduced to the other. “Outward necessity” 
or “inward desire” have nothing to do with the derivation of 
conscience as a psychological capacity, but only with particu- 
lar verdicts. In so far as Martineau holds that the sense of 
guilt could never be explained if conscience were merely de- 
sire, or intelligence, he cannot, however, be gainsaid. More 
light will be thrown on this theory of moral obligation as we 
proceed. 


3. THE COGNITIVE VALUE OF CONSCIENCE 

Though an action may be analyzed into impulse, execution, 
and effect, its moral character is to be judged only by the 
initial intention. Consequences, Martineau agrees with Kant, 
do not determine the merits of an action, but moral choice is 
determined by the immediate intuition of the relative worth 
of the qualities our conflicting impulses express. 

The moral faculty, therefore, is not any apprehension of invisible 
qualities in external action, not any partition of them into the abso- 
lutely good and the absolutely evil, not any intellectual [italics mine] 
testing of them by rules of congruity, or balances of utility, but a recog- 
nition, at their very source, of a scale of relative values lying within 
ourselves, and introducing a preferential character throughout the count- 
less combinations of our possible activity.*" 

Thus, if it be argued that moral judgments vary “in a race 
which, by turns, has consecrated every wrong,” and are there- 
fore the “arbitrary creation of social necessity,” Martineau 
answers that this objection has no weight against his theory but 
only against one which sets up conscience as an “infallible 
oracle, able to pronounce at sight on the ethical character of 
external actions.” But if conscience is not a criticism of out- 
ward action, and “if it be taken simply for the sense we have 
of better and worse among our inward springs of conduct. 


^Seat of Authority, p. 46. 
^ Ibid., p. 49. 
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not only is its existence compatible with the conflicting judg- 
ments of mankind ... but it affords the simplest key to 
these. . . 

As a matter of fact, the apparent discrepancies of ethical 
judgment disappear if we realize that in each case the inner 
motive, to do right, is the same. This evidently is what Mar- 
tineau means by the universal de jure consensus which cannot 
be found de facto. The Greek’s sacrifice of the weakly was 
right for him because he saw as its alternative the degeneration 
of the state, but it is wrong for the Christian who sees as its 
result the loss of respect for the individual; yet in both cases 
what was conceived as the better ruled. (Notice the uncon- 
scious reference to consequences.) The preferential character 
of conscience allows through its very nature for growth of 
moral discernment, as well as for degeneration.^® 

Martineau’s account is complete if we note the nature of 
this preferential cognition in the following passage. 

It is the peculiarity of all properly moral verdicts that they arc not the 
expression of individual opinions which we work out for ourselves by 
sifting of evidence; but the enunciation of what is given us ready- 
made and has only to pass through us into ready speech. We may 
indeed debate within ourselves the claims presented in this or that ex- 
ample of outward conduct, because the choice of action has to be deter- 
mined not only by the principle that issues it, but by the effects that 
follow it: these are amenable to the calculus of the understanding, with- 
out resort to which the action cannot be rational; but so long as the 
prior problem is before us, of securing the right spring of conduct, we 
have nothing to seek by logical process, but only to give forth what we 
find. Here, where alone truly moral judgment resides, we are but organs 
of what is deposited with us. . . .®^ 

Just as he argued that definite structures were given man for 
his physical environment, so now Martineau has argued that 
moral information is given. 

We may now turn to a criticism of this view. 

Martineau holds that there is universal unanimity in the 
verdicts of conscience because each one chooses the better 
than. But since no one ever obeys or disobeys mere better 
thanSy Martineau has unconsciously reified a universal class- 

“ Ibid. “ Cf. ibid., II, 52, 53. Study of Religion, II, 6. 
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characteristic which, like all universals, has lost the uniqueness 
of each particular. What has to be shown on this view, how- 
ever, is that in all instances of relative value conscience dic- 
tates one particular choice, such as the salvation of the 
individual. Experience seems to foreclose the possibility of 
such a proof, and, furthermore, the belief in ready-made mes- 
sages conflicts with Martineau’s assertion that our own 
ideals are clarified through our interaction with others. 

But even granting the unanimity of conscience as thus 
described, can verdicts of conscience disregard consequences? 
Curiously enough, in the last-quoted passage Martineau al- 
lows that “the choice of action’* must be influenced “by the 
effects that follow it,” yet he insists that this intellectual cal- 
culation is not of the essence, but only a concomitant accident 
of the morality of the choice. The intellect, confined to the 
debate about the wisdom or folly of consequences, leaves the 
decision of its goodness to the non-intellectual and non- 
conative conscience. But if we are to obey conscience at all 
cost, why should consequences be considered, except for in- 
tellectual exercise? 

The difficulty here arises from Martineau’s anxiety to avoid 
the success-criterion of goodness. He is, as a result, forced both 
to separate the springs of an action from its consequences and 
to look for the morality of an action in the subjective source 
alone. However, even though the motive of an action can be 
distinguished from its results, can the subject guide his judg- 
ment in any concrete instance, except by the foreseeable con- 
sequences which now constitute his motive? Martineau, in 
other words, confuses the judgment of an action in retrospect 
(when the results may have been different from those in- 
tended, for which alone the person is morally responsible) 
and the judgment of it in prospect (when the motive can be 
none other than the production of certain foreseeable conse- 
quences). Without this confusion he might have seen that it 
is impossible to judge the moral quality of an action apart 
from its foreseeable consequences; and thus the intellect is 
brought back into the heart of the moral judgment, though 
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not necessarily into the experience of moral obligation. Con- 
sequences alone do not qualify an act as morally good or bad, 
for some may not have been foreseen and intended, but to 
say that there can be moral judgment without consideration 
of consequences is to overlook the basis for moral action. 

Another reason why Martineau overlooks the decisive part 
consequences play in moral choice is that, as we see, he con- 
ceives the conscience to be a moral eye, a perceptive faculty, 
parallel to the physical eye, as it were. Now the latter always 
has direct vision of an object, and its decision as to the quality 
(e.g., red) of the object does not follow on a calculation of 
consequences. Under the power of what shall be called the 
eye-analogy, the mind is easily led to suppose that moral quali- 
ties are also discerned apart from a consideration of conse- 
quences, especially since habit enables us to make most of our 
moral choices so quickly (''without a second thought”) that 
we think we are reading off moral qualities as the eye reads 
off physical properties. This point is important, and it will be 
developed when other realistic theories of value are discussed. 
Martineau’s view of moral judgment is called realistic be- 
cause, in common with the others, it holds that human cona- 
tion and intellect make no contribution to the constitution of 
value, and that moral perception is of an object independent 
of and unstained by the mind’s cognition. 

It is our contention, to be developed further, that though 
much can be said for the uniqueness of moral obligation as a 
sui generis fact of human experience, the transformation of 
this feeling of obligation into a faculty for moral perception 
has involved errors, similar to Martineau’s, which conse- 
quently weaken the argument for ethical Theism based on 
them. We turn to the result in Martineau’s case. 

4. THE METAPHYSICS OF MORAL VALUE 

Other pathways to the reality of God than the ethical are 
regarded by Martineau as “side-chapels.” Schleiermacher’s 
theory that religion arises in the feeling of dependence on 
the Infinite is an hypothesis which cannot be verified con- 
cretely. Reason, on the other hand, gives only a “thinking 
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necessity.” Yet, though there can be ethics without religion, 
Martineau complains: . . our age finds it easier to feel sure 

of what Religion is in man, than of what it says of God; and 
can treat it, therefore, with tenderness and respect as a sub- 
jective phenomenon, but hesitates to follow its daring launch- 
out to the ocean of real being.” That is, many men follow 
conscience without realizing that conscience may “act as 
human before it is discovered to be divine.” There are two 
fundamental arguments by which Martineau tries to show 
that the reality of conscience involves the reality of God, The 
first may be called the pragmatic argument, and the second 
the epistemological. 

(a) The Pragmatic Argument 

Conscience gives a commandment before which the per- 
sonality kneels in reverence. “Here then is revealed not sim- 
ply the thought of one mind, but the relation between two.” 
Up to the point where conscience issues into religion, it fills 
us with a realm of subjective “possibilities” and ideals which 
“oppress us with a quasi-infinitude but beyond that, “the 
tremulous purpose has an infinite ally,” and conscience has 
real authority. Unless God is the ground of the authority of 
conscience, ethics degenerates into hedonism, for instead 
of having the assurance that “the requirements of perfection 
are no provincialism of this planet . . . [but] are known 
among the stars,” concience is now merely man’s own 
subjective phenomenon, and there is no particular reason 
why (is the implication) it should be obeyed at all costs. 
Religion, therefore, transforms the empirical into the 
transcendent, “the subjective miniature into an objective 
infinitude. . . .” 

Developing this thought, Martineau states that moral ideas 
fail to produce greater reforms not because conscience is 
defective but because it is conceived as something only human, 
a subjective fact or a social product which has only human 
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authority behind it.^® The moralist now “eviscerates Duty, 
and turns it into a mummy, and then expects it to get up and 
walk.” But if man keenly inspects his conscience, he finds 
that the tone of authority is personal, as all authority must 
be, and that there are two minds present in it, his own being 
subordinate to a command from a superior. “Thus in the 
ultimate penetralia of the conscience the Living Spirit of God 
himself is met, it may be unconsciously, or it may be con- 
sciously.” If one is unconscious of it, he issues forth with 
a proverb and uses logic in commending it to others, but if he 
is conscious of its indubitable command, he speaks with the 
voice of prophecy. 

The fundamental argument here, apart from the epistemo- 
logical considerations, we call pragmatic because the nerve of 
it is that unless there is a God, morality loses its power, and 
there is no reason why hedonism or mere prudence should 
not guide our actions. Here again we note that Martineau is 
thinking of particular verdicts of conscience, that there is no 
reason for self-sacrifice, for example, unless God commands it. 
Closely connected with this is the other conviction that unless 
the individual can feel that his ideals are also actualized reali- 
ties, then all the drive and enthusiasm in morality is lost. 

The thinking of A. E. Taylor endorses Martineau’s argu- 
ment here. He also believes that if the good will is only the 
individual’s will and there is no more “profound” reason for 
his obedience, “absolute reverence for the good will and its 
laws of duty degenerate into self-worship.” Taylor would 
agree with Kant that the demands of morality are reasonable, 
but he adds “that they do not originate in a reason which is 
‘my’ nature, that they come from a supreme and absolute 
reason into likeness with which I have to grow, but which 
remains always beyond me. ’ Insisting that human reason 
imperfectly recognizes but never creates its obligations (moral 
realism), he continues: “It is just because the reason which is 
the source of the moral law is not originally mine, nor that of 
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any man or all men, that I can reverence it without reserva- 
tions/' Taylor also holds that in concrete situations we 
are directed by the voice of conscience through which the 
moral law is gradually revealed, but the only ground for “un- 
qualified reverence” for the law is its realization in “a living, 
spiritual, and personal God. . . 

In discussing this pragmatic argument we shall lead on to 
Taylor's more specific argument by evaluating Martineau's 
practical argument for theism. According to Martineau, if it 
be granted that the possibilities conscience reveals are actual- 
ized in God, man will derive therefrom an enthusiasm in his 
moral life impossible without the assurance of his partnership 
with a cosmic Righteousness. Now we do not doubt that this 
assurance is a basis for enthusiasm in many people, but we 
hold it to be a mistaken and undeserved enthusiasm. We do 
not mean that it is not good or just to be enthusiastic about 
the realization by another of what one has not himself at- 
tained, but this is not the kind of enthusiasm meant by Mar- 
tineau. What he really means is that it helps to know that the 
universe does have One in it who is actually what we are 
striving for. 

Let us consider in what ways the assurance of a cosmic 
Mind, wherein values are realized, may be a source of moral 
encouragement. 

(a) If we mean that it is encouraging to know that another 
overcame difficulties similar to ours and thereby strengthened 
our faith in our own possibilities, such encouragement is 
impossible either on Martineau’s or Taylor's idea of God 
(who needs not strive to maintain His goodness) or on any 
idea of God as ready-made Goodness. 

(b) If we mean that it aids morale in the struggle for good- 
ness to know that One sympathizes with us and wishes us well, 
then the idea of a compassionate God is indeed helpful. But 
it is questionable whether the blank sympathy of a God who 
was not tempted as we are is preferable to the encouragement 
of friends who in all things were like unto us and yet sinned 
not. 

The Faith of a Moralist, I, 152. 
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(c) But if this partnership helps in the sense (which we 
believe is surreptitiously introduced) that God will help us 
to be good, then this assurance, though it foster enthusiasm 
in some, may well dampen enthusiasm in others. For we 
remember that, if we really are to possess the dignity of free 
will and moral autonomy, God may not aid us even though 
he would. The real cause for our enthusiasm would be the 
assurance that we could control ourselves to realize the pos- 
sibilities we approve. Merely the knowledge that our ideals 
are realized in Another does not make us any more enthusias- 
tic about ourselves. It does seem to us, however, that a good 
God would in a number of ways be legitimately helpful and 
the source of a worthy enthusiasm. 

Thus, even though he cannot help directly in the moral 
struggle and indeed must never interfere with our fight, God 
can yet see to it that the conditions for a fair moral struggle 
are not withdrawn. And this would mean, first, that, as far 
as it lies in his power, he must keep the physical world in such 
order as to provide a fair chance for us to make a “come-back” 
or improve our moral status. Second, he can grant life after 
death for a continuation of the struggle. If these conditions 
are fulfilled, then we may be as enthusiastic as the knowledge 
of ourselves allows us to be. (Whether, however, the satis- 
faction of these two conditions needs a perfectly good and 
omnipotent God, we are not prepared to say at present.) The 
whole idea of a morality conditional on the cards’ being 
stacked in our favor (for otherwise Hedonism should logi- 
cally follow) is utterly repugnant to us and takes every bit of 
manhood out of morality. We become little children not 
willing to do our best because we cannot win. Too many ideas 
of the Absolute have been born in man when he has not been 
willing to play the game to the last. 

But Taylor, who is ever concerned with the motivation of 
human conduct, would not accept a view which limits God’s 
relation to man’s moral struggle to that of a Moral Referee. 
His question is: “What is to supply the driving force which 
will fan languid and faint desire [note the words!] for the 
best into a flame? How are we to be made to care enough for 
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the highest?’' Though men like Socrates seem to need no 
more than “intellectual discernment” of a better to arouse 
passion for it, ordinary mortals need more than the vision, 
and the problem (reminiscent of Martineau) is: Can this 
motivation be found in the human or infra-human sphere, 
or must it be the result of contact with the superhuman 
source? 

In reply Taylor devotes many pages to variations on the 
theme that since the moral life demands the transformation 
and regeneration of ourselves, we cannot be the sole source of 
our amelioration. If man were a Leibnizian monad with no 
moral windows open to the eternal, moral progress would be 
impossible. 

To be quite plain, in all moral advance the ultimate “efficient cause" 
must be the real eternal source of both becoming and value. The 
initiative in the process of “assimilation to God" must come from the 
side of the eternal; it must be God who first comes to meet us, and who, 
all through the moral life itself, “works in us," in a sense which is more 
than metaphorical. Our moral endeavours must be genuinely ours, but 
they must be responses to intimate actual contacts in which a real God 
moves outward to meet His creatures, and by the contact at once sustains 
and inspires the appropriate response on the creature’s part.^°’ 

God is not simply an ideal of personality, nor simply the 
source of our insight into the Good, but he also provides the 
moral environment without which morality “would amount 
to a prolonged attempt to breathe in vacuo, or to feed one’s 
body on its own fat.” We cannot lift ourselves by our own 
hair. Thus, just as Taylor holds elsewhere that motion in the 
physical world needs an eternal Prime Mover, so now all 
moral activity finds its initiative in a realized Good. 

One looks in vain, however, for an explanation of how this 
divine initiative as conceived by Taylor can be consistent 
with the free will of man. It may be answered that man may 
refuse to welcome the divine, but this is not adequate to ex- 
plain either the increase of strength, which on Taylor’s view 
is owing directly to God, or the initial desire for the Good as 

105 Taylor, op. cit., I, 213. 
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well as its cognition, which the divine initiative makes pos- 
sible. The human will seems ultimately to be reduced to a 
mere Spinozistic intellectual assent. On the other hand, if we 
should ask what it is which makes man desire or know evil 
we should probably be told that it was his own free will. 
But if man can create his evil, why can he not create his 
good? 

The real difficulty is that Taylor and Martineau think 
that man without God would degenerate into a complete vic- 
tim of his desires. Man without the divine breatli returns to 
the clay. Now of course if man is earth-born, he naturally 
cannot be a denizen of heaven without the efficient causality 
of the divine; but once this notion is introduced, man’s free 
will vanishes. The mystery of life is its growth, but it loses its 
meaning unless free will is granted. The one great mystery of 
the creation of selves dominated by the conatus for self- 
preservation and capable of their own development in a 
restricted number of ways is the nearest we can come to a 
noncontradictory solution of moral growth. If we assume that 
the self as such does not desire goodness, we are lost, and the 
Creator of such selves must be judged accordingly. 

(b) The Epistemological Argument 

We saw that Martineau could not justify the validity of 
(the verdicts of) conscience by any consideration of it as the 
product of society. Its source cannot be in our springs of 
action, for not only do we share these with the animals who 
have no moral knowledge, but we are conscious of their 
competitive worth as well. In conscience we have an immedi- 
ate intuition we can neither escape nor explain, and the mys- 
tery involved is no different from that we find in the similar 
communications of sense. 

In the act of Perception, we are immediately introduced to an other 
than ourselves that gives us what we feel: in the act of Conscience, we are 
immediately introduced to a Higher than ourselves that gives us what 

A more complete study of A. E. Taylor’s argument for God may be found 
in a forthcoming issue of the Review of Religion under the title: ‘The Per- 
plexing Faith of a Moralist.” 
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we feel: the externality in the one case, the authority in the other, the 
causality in both, are known upon exactly the same terms, and carry the 
same guarantee of their validity.^'® 

This guarantee, we saw, was the postulate of the veracity of 
our faculties. Our highest ideals ‘‘lay claim to our will with 
an authority that is above us and that presents them as mere 
delegates of itself.’* The moral faculty is different from the 
aesthetic faculty, through which we are given a scale of beauty 
and remain “on the level of ideal facts,’’ for in it we are sub- 
ject to “imperative law’’ and a transcendent relation which 
demands the sacrifice of ourselves. “In other words, the Moral 
Law first reaches its integral meaning when seen as imper- 
sonated in a Perfect Mind, which communicates it to us, and 
lends it power over our affections, sufficient to draw us into 
Divine communion.” 

There is no need to repeat the objections already made to 
Martineau’s realistic theory of knowledge. The problem of 
error did not bother him in connection with the physical 
world, and now, when there is even less hope of comparing 
ideas with the actual object, he resorts to faith in the veracity 
of the conscience. We have already pointed out the difficul- 
ties in his view of moral knowledge. The additional point 
may be made that if we distinguish carefully, as Martineau 
does not, between any particular verdict of a faculty and the 
faculty itself, though we may then be forced to have faith in 
the general veracity of that faculty, the presence of moral 
and physical mirages prevents us from trusting any particu- 
lar verdict, even that God is present to us, without further 
verification. 

5. A GENERAL ESTIMATE OF MARTINEAU’S PHILOSOPHY 

In the foregoing the attempt has been made to delineate 
the strands of empiricism in the philosophical theology of 
Martineau. One may disagree with the findings of Martineau, 
but one cannot deny that at every point his analysis starts 
with experience and proceeds, with not enough philosophical 


study of Religion, II, 27. 


^^^IbuL 


^Ibid. 
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patience perhaps, to its explanation. Martineau’s importance 
lies not in new philosophical insights but in his insistence that 
philosophy take account of every aspect of experience. If 
anything, the intensity of his moral convictions made it im- 
possible for him to face epistemological and metaphysical 
problems with sufficient open-mindedness, and this detracted 
from his empiricism. His moral experience loomed so large 
that he tended to identify it with religious experience and 
underestimated the importance of the aesthetic. Nevertheless, 
in demanding that philosopliy study the whole of man’s ex- 
perience, he laid in place of the narrow, sense-bound Em- 
piricism of his day the foundations for a new and broader 
philosophical structure which should save the individual from 
disintegration in the analysis of the Empiricists and from ab- 
sorption in the Absolute of the Rationalists. Martineau’s 
ethical theism may seem crude, but the analysis of the work 
of other British philosophers since 1850 reveals refinements 
and developments of the general argument, if insufficient 
insight into fundamental errors. In closing this chapter with 
part of a quotation from Dr. Alfred Caldecott, we profit by 
Upton’s example, who used it to bring his book to an end. 

But when these deficiencies are noted and allowed for, the student of 
the philosophy of religion will still feel that in Martineau we have one 
of the great masters of the subject, one of the men who have made con- 
tributions of permanent value to its literature in Great Britain. His 
treatment of Causality made the intelligent interpretation of the cosmos 
sauter aux yeux once more in an age when mechanical theory was en- 
veloping men with mist. His emphasis on the authority of conscience 
marks him as the truest successor of Butler in the history of English 
Ethics. . . 

The following theses represent the main points in this 
chapter: 

1. All knowledge of the space-time world is based on an 
initial trust in the veracity of our faculties. But this assumes 
that thought can be compared with thing, confuses the mean- 

^The Philosophy of Religion in England and America (1901), p. 352, 
cited by Upton, Martineau's Philosophy, p. 229. 
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ings of objectivity, does not explain error, and, finally, dis- 
trusts the faculty of reason. 

2. The resistance of the independent world to spontaneous 
impulses is interpreted, on analogy with human will, as owing 
to Cosmic Will, and the self is declared to be noumenal, 
though its nature is not adequately described. 

3. The laws of nature are comprehensive volitions of God, 
but Martineau is not clear whether, in addition to space and 
time, there is a pre-existent datum for God, though he favors 
a Berkeley-Lotzean view. But his empiricism is vitiated by 
his preconceptions of God’s goodness and supremacy. 

4. There is a conflict of the empirical and the a priori in 
Martineau’s thought, but Martineau uses the teleological 
argument to establish empirically the existence of a purposive, 
personal Will whose Goodness can be argued from the moral 
nature of man. Here Martineau represents the main trend 
of the argument for God in late British thought. 

5. Martineau finds that the existence of definite types of 
structure can be explained only by supposing that they were 
created for their environment. But this mechanistic teleology 
must be set aside, for the structure may be the joint-product 
of the environment and the self-conserving organisms. 

6. The authority, uniformity, and universality of con- 
science cannot be explained by evolution or by social influ- 
ence of egoistic individuals, for conscience is an irreducible 
and unique faculty which is not invalidated because it grows. 
But though we grant that conscience is siii generis, Mar- 
tineau confuses the verdicts of conscience with moral obli- 
gation, and even then overlooks the function of natural 
sympathy. 

7. The moral merits of an action are not determined by 
the intellectual consideration of consequences, for conscience 
always demands the right and has infallible intuitions of the 
better, though the particular values chosen at various times 
or by different people conflict. But we do not choose mere 
better thans, consequences and the intellect cannot be disre- 
garded in moral choice, and the conscience is misconceived 
when considered as a moral eye. 
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8. Unless God is the source of the moral law which con- 
science reveals, the latter has no authority; but in conscience 
we are immediately introduced to a Perfect God. But this 
argument rests on a theory of moral knowledge which is in- 
adequate and on a confusion of particular verdicts with 
moral obligation. 



CHAPTER III 


THE CONFLICT OF THE EMPIRICAL AND NON-EMPIRICAL 
IN ANDREW PRINGLE-PATTISON'S THEISM 

A. Pringle-Pattison’s Intellectual Development 

Andrew Seth (1856-1931), in later life Andrew Seth Pringle- 
Pattison, as a junior at the University of Edinburgh, went to 
the classes of the Berkeleyan theist, Campbell Fraser, “with a 
mind opening perhaps to literature.” ^ In fact, it may well be 
said that his later philosophical thinking was to be influenced 
by a blend of Carlyle and Wordsworth; nor did George Eliot 
and Matthew Arnold leave Pringle-Pattison unmoved. But 
the study of philosophy at Edinburgh, including the discus- 
sion in the Philosophical Society (of which D. G. Ritchie, 
R. B. Haldane, and W. R. Sorley were co-members), was 
followed by graduate work in Germany in 1878-80. There 
Pringle-Pattison studied under Zeller and Paulsen at Berlin, 
became engrossed in the works of Fichte and Hegel at Jena, 
and at Gottingen he found “sober profit” from most of Lotze's 
Metaphysics, These years meanwhile had supplemented an 
earlier summer course in 1876 at Heidelberg, where Kuno 
Fischer was lecturing on modern philosophy. It is interesting 
that James Martineau should be instrumental in Pringle- 
Pattison’s appointment to the Hibbert Travelling Scholarship 
providing for those two years in Germany which resulted in 
the Hibbert thesis, “The Permanent Results of the Kantio- 
Hegelian Philosophy,” in 1881. 

On his return from Germany, Pringle-Pattison accepted 
Fraser’s offer to succeed W. R. Sorley as class assistant in logic 
and metaphysics. In 1883 Pringle-Pattison appeared as the 
editor, with R. B. Haldane, of an “epoch-making book,” ^ 

^ A. S. Pringle-Pattison, Man's Place in the Cosmos (2nd ed., 1902), p. 25; 
cL Balfour Lectures on Realism (1933), p. 10. Unless otherwise indicated all 
references will be to the works of Pringle-Pattison. 

*J. H. Muirhead, The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy 
(»93*). PP- *75 ff- 
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Essays in Philosophical Criticism, in which a group of young 
writers, including Sorley, Henry Jones, and Bernard Bosan- 
quet, joined in the attack on the narrow empiricism of Mind 
at that time. The volume was dedicated to T. H. Green, who 
had died the year before, and, as E. Caird said in the Intro- 
duction, the writers believed that philosophy should follow 
the Kantian lead as developed by Hegel. Yet, as Muirhead 
rightly says, four years later Pringle-Pattison '‘was to come 
forward as the leader of the revolt from the metaphysical con- 
clusions which his colleagues sought to found upon that [Neo- 
Kantian] theory” of knowledge.^ This revolt, especially in 
Pringle-Pattison, was no doubt inspired by Lotze who, thanks 
to the translations by Green and Bosanquet, was making him- 
self felt in the later eighties, even in the thought of the 
Hegelians. Muirhead once more pertinently asserts that the 
difference between F. H. Bradley and Pringle-Pattison was 
that 

. . . while the contradictions, to which the attempt to adhere to Lotze's 
view of thought led, roused Bradley to suspect its adequacy, and in the 
end to substitute another for it much more allied to Hegel’s Absolutism, 
Seth was borne by the Lotzean reaction to suspect the whole idea of the 
Absolute as a menace to individual reality in general and human person- 
ality in particular.* 

The influence of Hegel and the English Hegelians, Bradley 
and Bosanquet, on Pringle-Pattison is even greater, we sus- 
pect, than he himself realized. The many references to his 
friend, S. S. Laurie, show the latter’s influence, and Martineau 
was not without effect. It was through Pringle-Pattison’s 
efforts that both William James and Henri Bergson were 
brought to England to deliver Gifford Lectures. His own 
opportunity for writing was greatly enhanced by the estab- 
lishment of the Balfour Lectureship, to which he was ap- 
pointed twice by A. J. Balfour, who instituted them mainly 
for the sake of Pringle-Pattison’s development. 

Commenting correctly that the result of Pringle-Pattison s 
thinking is a transcendental Idealism based on the ethical 

*lbid., p. 175. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 203, 204. Ct. this Chapter, Section H. 
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and religious life (though Pringie-Pattison always means to 
include the aesthetic), Alfred Caldecott contrasts Pringie- 
Pattison and his teacher strikingly as follows: “If Dr Fraser’s 
lectures are somewhat of the nature of a farewell message 
from a veteran philosopher. Professor Seth’s essays may be 
taken as the precursors of more massive and solidly compacted 
work yet to come.” ® Whether this evaluation is true is not 
to be decided now, but it does allude to what ultimately is 
a defect in Pringle-Pattison’s exposition. His method in all 
his writings is that of “construction through criticism,” a 
method which he “instinctively followed,’’ and which does 
have the merit of producing common understanding in philos- 
ophy, as he suggests. Nevertheless, though his criticism is 
usually distinct, the grounds for his own constructions are 
far from clear, and therein lies the source of much difficulty. 
In the absence of an orderly presentation of arguments, the 
student who attempts to set forth Pringle-Pattison’s views 
systematically is confronted with the task of unifying scat- 
tered statements, the premises of which are not always evident. 

B. The Nature of Philosophical Truth 

In the introductory sections of the second part of Pringle- 
Pattison’s Hibbert essay,^ published in The Development 
from Kant to Hegel in 1882, the need is expressed for a phi- 
losophy “which should give a wider scope to reason and a 
more inward meaning to revelation,” in order to overcome 
“the abstract opposition of reason and revelation.” ® The con- 
tributions of Kant and Hegel to such a philosophy are dis- 
cussed in this essay, but in these words the underlying motive 
of Pringle-Pattison’s philosophy of religion may be found. 
His attempt to effect the right compromise between reason 
and revelation is expressed in Pringle-Pattison’s criterion of 
truth, for the most explicit statement of which we must turn 

® A. Caldecott, The Philosophy of Religion in England and America (1901), 
p. 187. 

® “Philosophy of Religion in Kant and Hegel” in the thesis entitled “The 
Permanent Results of the Kantio-Hegelian Philosophy” (1881). 

The Philosophical Radicals (1907), p. 218. p. 217. 
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to the criticism of Bradley and Bosanquet in the second set of 
Gifford Lectures. 

Pringle-Pattison holds that Bradley misuses the principle of 
non-contradiction and inclusive harmony, for, “except when 
applied to specific experience,” this becomes, as it does in 
Bradley’s hands (but less so in Bosanquet’s), an “empty for- 
mula.” The abstract use of the principle of coherence results 
in the Absolute from which Bradley reasons “douui” to our 
actual experience and condemns “its most characteristic fea- 
tures.” ® Though Pringle-Pattison exaggerates Bradley’s ra- 
tionalism, our own study of Bradley seems to confirm this 
criticism in its essentials. But his indictment of Bradley is 
especially interesting in view of the fact that we shall in turn 
accuse Pringle-Pattison himself of denying some of the most 
characteristic features of human experience in his own de- 
scription of God. His objections to Bradley do indicate, how- 
ever, that the wedge between Pringle-Pattison and the English 
Hegelians was driven by the former’s conviction that it is 
the function of reason to clarify experience and not to im- 
pose upon experience a logical strait jacket of its own making. 
It is Pringle-Pattison s penetrating insight into the conse- 
quences of this court-martial and expatriation of experience 
that accounts for his protest and for his insistence that the 
coherence-criterion must explain our experience, and not ex- 
plain it away, that coherence must receive its character “from 
the concrete material in which it works itsell out.” Accord- 
ingly, Pringle-Pattison agrees with Bosanquet that the path of 
knowledge is from the finite to the infinite. And the empir- 
ical method, concentrating on the “concrete material of life,” 
is well described in the following words: It is surely by this 
experimental and tentative method alone that we are likely to 
reach results of any value.” Beginning from what we know, 
not “from the bare idea of a systematic whole, but from the 
amount of system and kind of system which we are able to 
point to as realized in experience,” we argue to more of the 

« The Idea of God: in the Light of Recent Philosophy (2nd cd., 1920), p. 230. 

^Ubid. 

^^Ibid., p. 231. (My italics.) 
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same kind, or at least on the same general lines,” even though 
it may be “on an ampler and diviner scale.” 

This insistence that philosophy should proceed from and 
consider carefully all the aspects of known experience takes a 
specific form, however, in the philosophical approach of 
Pringle-Pattison. Philosophical reasoning, he insists, is sys- 
tematic; it must aim for a coherent whole. But the systemati- 
zation of experience and knowledge is impossible apart from 
some ultimate value-judgment which forms a pivot, as it were, 
around which the facts may be organized. Reasoning about 
phenomena must be directed by some ultimate and supreme 
value, for if every phenomenon were as good as the rest there 
would be no hope of system, and the unity would be that of a 
“mere collection.” Degrees of value are found in experience, 
and systematic reasoning is insignificant unless directed by 
some judgment of value. Pringle-Pattison finds ultimate value 
in human personality, and his system, therefore, is focused 
(his word is “founding”) on “the verities of the spiritual 
life.” He frankly says: 

... I would admit that there is an assumption in this philosophical 
theory, an assumption woven into its very texture, and without which, 
perhaps, the theory would never have been arrived at — I mean the con- 
viction of the essential greatness of man and the infinite nature of the 
values revealed in his life.’* 

So far as we can see, there is no reason why a philosopher 
should not be allowed an assumption, but his conviction must 
be justified by its ability to explain the facts of experience 
most coherently and must not be allowed to blind him to 
experience in its fullness and variety. In contrast with Kant's 
view, Pringle-Pattison’s position is that the place of the cate- 
gories in experience will be illuminated by an ideal, not of 
pure reason, but of value. This analogy, however, suggests 
the problem: Does Pringle-Pattison, following the procedure 
of Kant with regard to the ideals of pure reason, consider his 
ultimate value (his ideal of pure conscience, as we shall see) 

p. 5532. 

^^Ihid.y p. 341. 

^*Ibid., p. 236; cf. Two Lectures on Theism (1897), p. 63. 
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hypothetically, realizing that it is not given in the whole of 
experience; or does he, like Kant, finally hold that the (moral) 
ideal is an ultimate certainty? Priiigie-Pattison aflirms, as we 
can see, the latter conviction, a conviction which, he con- 
tends, is backed by a whole system, and which tve shall treat 
as an hypothesis. His thought, therefore, is the justification 
of an ultimate conviction, and the student can only attempt to 
see the way in which it is held and evaluate the system by 
which it is supposed to be corroborated. It is pertinent to 
remark that, though more fully developed and justified, the 
approach is not essentially different from Martineau’s. We 
are ready, however, to examine the system which is to cor- 
roborate this belief in the value of man’s spiritual life. 

C. Mechanical Versus Teleological NAxuRALiSNf 

The naturalistic theory of the universe suffers incurable 
defects in its resort to a mechanical explanation which de- 
scribes the universe simply as a collocation of facts and events 
to be accounted for solely by their antecedents. But “me- 
chanical explanation is a progressus in infinitumy which can 
ultimately explain nothing,” since it can assign causes but 
never give reasons and motives for change. Though such 
procedure is adequate in the limited realm of science, it is 
false as philosophical explanation, which must be teleological. 
Rejecting the mechanical teleology, such as Martineau’s for 
example, which tried to explain particular phenomena by 
adaptation to external ends, philosophy must try to see the 
cosmic process as an organic unity bound by a purpose which 
permeates and transforms mere change into evolution toward 
an end. “In the last resort, causae efficienles pendent a finali- 
bus. . . 

This general objection is repeated and made concrete in 
the Idea of God. The zeal of the naturalist for continuity 
which avoids appeal to an external Creator has either blinded 
him to the real differences between various steps of a con- 
tinuous process, or driven him to protect continuity by re- 

^^MaWs Place, p. 41, “The Present Position of the Pliilosophical Sciences.” 

^^bid. 
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ducing all experience to the one level of the inorganic. But 
in the truly philosophical explanation of the evolutionary 
process every part must be read in the light of its end, or of 
the process as a whole. Indeed, to explain the higher by the 
lower is to commit the fallacy of hysteron proteron, for the 
antecedents are not to be considered first in abstraction from 
their consequences and then as the causes of them,^'^ since 
for our actual knowledge antecedents “are mere entia ra- 
tioniSy abstract aspects of one concrete fact which we call the 
universe. ... If we are in earnest with the doctrine that the 
universe is one, we have to read back the nature of the latest 
consequent into the remotest antecedent.” This part of 
Pringle-Pattison’s argument is rendered complete by his claim 
that the time at which the new qualities appear is of no 
importance. 

In so far as Pringle-Pattison demands that philosophy take 
into account the uniqueness and variety of experience, and 
insists that explanation is most complete if it renders purpose 
as well as cause intelligible, his rejection of naturalism is the 
logical outcome of the application of the coherence-criterion 
of truth. For that criterion requires both efficient and final 
causes to be considered. Again, in so far as he protests that 
the disjunction of reason, as valid in the scientific realm, and 
spiritual insight, as valid in the realm of value, leaves theol- 
ogy “in the air,” and that no lasting victory for religion 
can be won by the division of the mind into conflicting 
faculties and “needs” which have equal validity in their re- 
spective realms, Pringle-Pattison gives clear evidence of a 
realization that “the mere assertion of the principle [of value] 
is not enough.” Rather must the principle “be articulated as 
tar as possible in a coherent system of reality, and shown to 
represent the ultimate insight of a larger knowledge.” But 
into his argument a new element is creeping when he appeals 
to the doctrine of the universe as one in defense of his teleo- 
logical explanation. To our knowledge, nowhere is the prin- 


Cf. Idea 0/ God, p. io6. 

Ibid., p. 107, quoting Man's Place, pp. 11-12. 
« Cf. Idea of God, pp. 57 If. 


" Ibid., p. 65. 
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ciple that the universe is one '-^ defended or adequately 
explained; for, so stated, with “one” undefined, the doctrine 
is ambiguous. Indeed, only the success of a particular teleo- 
logical explanation would prove that the universe is the 
teleological unity Pringle-Pattison has in mind. But the par- 
ticular explanation, which is to be sought, seems here to be 
assumed by Pringle-Pattison. To be sure, in a criticism of 
Bradley, Pringle-Pattison holds that “the mere consideration 
. . . that the universe exists — that Being is — proves that 
it is in some sense a harmony,” and he adds that unity 
and harmony must mean more than this tautology, “if their 
presence or absence is to be of any vital concern to men.” 
Be this as it may, to argue in favor of a teleological explana- 
tion because the universe is one is to introduce ambiguously 
or gratuitously a question-begging argument of the form: The 
universe is teleological because it is (a teleological) one. 

More light will be thrown on this subject as we proceed, 
but the statement that the point in the temporal series at 
which a new quality appears is unimportant for philosophy 
is not easily acceptable, unless time is not real. For how can 
the philosopher who is trying to judge the value of any quality 
omit from his judgment considerations involving the oppor- 
tuneness, for example, of its appearance? Is it unimportant 
that man became a part of the cosmos later than animals, and 
would judgments about the universe not be affected if the 
reverse were true? It is true enough, as Pringle-Pattison says, 
that epigenesis does not in itself involve contingency, espe- 
cially from the point of view of an Absolute Experience,"^ 
but would not a Ward be correct in answering that biological 
epigenesis from the finite point of view to which we are re- 
stricted does mean contingency in the sense that a new quality 
could not be predicted from our knowledge of the antece- 
dents? In both of these instances Pringle-Pattison s statements 
are true only if a certain theory of the universe, not yet 

As we shall see, he really means an organic whole, but the same criticism 
applies. 

^Mail's Place, p. 127, and Idea of God, p. 23011. 

- MarCs Place, p. 128. Cf. Idea of God, p. 9r,n. 
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explicated and justified, is assumed. One who knows the con- 
clusions has difficulty in avoiding the suspicion that Pringle- 
Pattison is lapsing in his attention to empirical facts and 
thinking in terms of a rounded theory. Even if these criticisms 
are justified, however, Pringle-Pattison’s essential argument, 
that the mechanical explanation cannot do justice to the facts 
of experience, is left unscathed. To this he adds another less 
cogent point, which we shall do well to remember in connec- 
tion with his theory of value, namely, that even if naturalism 
were intellectually conceivable, it would so outrage “our 
deepest convictions” about the objectivity of our value-judg- 
ments as to be incredible. 

D. Man as Organic to Nature 

A point of transition to the most important and yet ambig- 
uous position Pringle-Pattison takes is afforded by passages 
in “The Present Position of the Philosophical Sciences.” 
Here, having said that philosophy must indicate a purpose 
in the universe, he states that “philosophy must be unflinch- 
ingly humanislic, anthropocentric,” as against the naturalistic 
thought of his day which made man only a part of nature in 
general, and overlooked the fact that “to man as rational, all 
things are relative.” That is, it is not enough, in Pringle- 
Pattison’s view, to say that man is a unique part of nature 
and that his mental and moral life cannot be explained in 
terms of the clash of atoms. Man, in Martineau’s terms, is 
the crowning feature of the whole creation which he mirrors; 
he is for Pringle-Pattison not only a unique appearance; he 
stands in a unique relation to nature. As expressed in the 
dominating theme of the Idea of God: “man is organic to the 
world. . . . The intelligent being is, as it were, the organ 
through which the universe beholds and enjoys itself.” -* In 
the same context, we are told, as an equivalent statement, 
that the world is not complete without man, and that “man’s 
rootedness in nature” shows his rational intelligence to be the 
“culmination of a continuous process of immanent develop- 

^Mail's Place, p. 42; sec also pp. 23, 242. 

“ Idea of God, p. 111. 
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ment.” There is no doubt that Pringle-Pattison is trying to 
stress man’s continuity with the rest of nature; that he is 
trying to avoid the view which, he thinks, underlies defective 
epistemologies, namely, that an independent and finished 
world is known by a foreigner ‘equipped, from heaven knows 
where, with a peculiar apparatus of faculties"; that he is 
attempting to replace the conception of man’s relation as 
contingent and accidental by one which finds man essential 
and complementary to nature. 

But despite a host of such statements, at no point in the 
discussion are the inherent ambiguities clarified. To be sure, 
we are told that man as rational is organic to nature, but the 
meaning of the statement depends upon the meaning of "na- 
ture" and "organic.” If "nature" means the non-human and 
non-divine realm of being, and if "organic" is meant to de- 
note a relation of interdependence, the statement is clearly 
false, for nature does not depend on man. If "organic" means 
complementary in the sense of additional, then the statement 
is a mere truism. If "organic" means complementary in the 
sense of fulfilling a purpose immanent in nature which is a 
means to man, the goal, then the statement is intelligible 
and meaningful but 7 iol proved. Here, as with the unity of 
the world, if the relation of man to the universe is organic 
in the sense that man is a member of a life and the end ol a 
purpose which dominates the whole, then the very thesis to 
be proved is assumed, couched as it may be in the ambiguous 
words "organic" and "nature." This particular type of or- 
ganicity and unity must be proved, for the data are a plural- 
ity of men, things, and the various forms of life, and though 
there may seem to be a general gradation or continuity 
from the inorganic through the organic to mind, a spe- 
cific kind of unity may be suggested but its truth cannot be 
assumed. 

This doctrine that man is organic to nature is particularly 
difficult in view of Pringle-Pattison’s own argument that man s 
moral and intellectual characteristics cannot be explained in 
terms of the lower stages, which means all of nature. The 

p. 112. 
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long and short of it seems to be that Pringle-Pattison has 
assumed an idealistic metaphysics within which his empiri- 
cism operates. Surely, if nature meant for him the realm of 
being excluding the human and divine, the statement that the 
universe beholds and enjoys itself through its organ, the in- 
telligible being, would be little more than poetry. For this 
particular statement of the connection between man and 
nature emphasizes a cognitive and appreciative relationship, 
but, unless an idealistic view of reality is granted, it does no 
more than poetically personalize nature. The gap between 
man and nature cannot be better expressed than as Pringle- 
Pattison himself expresses it in the essay last mentioned. “Na- 
ture is non-moral, indifferent and pitiless; but man is pitiful, 
and human nature flowers in love and self-denial, in purity 
and stainless honour.” And, conscious of the chasm, he adds: 
“If these have no root [not in nature but] in the nature of 
things, then indeed 

The pillared firmament is rottenness. 

And earth’s base built on stubble. . . .” 

Be this as it may, here is the problem, and it cannot be solved 
by a doctrine which in the ambiguous phrase, “man is organic 
to nature,” assumes that man is organic to the “nature of 
things.” What is even worse, however, is that tiiis doctrine 
instead of being verified by independent considerations from 
the theory of knowledge is used to justify a particular theory 
of natural and moral knowledge. For instance, in reviewing 
the argument of the first course of lectures in The Idea of 
God, Pringle-Pattison says: ”... I emphasized the essential 
relatedness of nature and mind as the guarantee of the nat- 
uralness of the knowledge-process and the truthfulness of the 
result.” 

We may now turn our attention to Pringle-Pattison’s theory 
of natural knowledge for the sake of the light it throws on 
our main concern, his view of moral knowledge. In order 
that we may be sure of doing justice to Pringle-Pattison’s 

^Mail's Place, p. 43; cf. Idea of God, p. 213. 

^ Idea of God, pp. 211, 212. 
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position, we shall trace his theory of knowledge independently 
of any conclusions suggested hitherto, and then his tlieory 
of value as independently of it as possible. 


E. The Theory of Natural Knowledge 

In the second set of Balfour Lectures, Hegeliaiiisni (uid 
Personality y a fundamental charge brought against the He- 
gelian philosophy is its confusion of existence and knowledge. 
No number of thought-relations are equivalent to an existent 
thing.^^ The categories of thought may be valid for nature, 
but ‘Ve require to be on our guard against the idea that 
logical abstractions can thickeUy as it were, into real exist- 
ences.” But whatever the fault of the Hegelian system may 
be, ”its insistence on self-consciousness as the ultimate prin- 
ciple of explanation, is also an imperishable gift.” 

In The Balfour Lectures on Realism (the third set), Prin- 
gle-Pattison holds that: “Epistemology starts, and must start, 
from the individual human consciousness — the only con- 
sciousness known to us,” and considers the nature of the 
relation between the idea and what it refers to. On any 
theory of knowledge a dualism exists, and “no theory can 
deny the contrast between the present content of conscious- 
ness and that which it symbolizes or stands for.” We may, 
indeed, never be logically coerced to go beyond our own 
consciousness, but the problem of knowledge is: Arc the 
subjective states which form our data valid for the trans- 
subjective reality? 

Now the difficulty with Neo-Hegelians is that they forget 
that knowing involves a subjective process, and though justly 
freeing themselves from the unrelated metaphysical ding- 
an-sich, they go too far and identify thought and thing, thus 
denying the subject-object dualism which must be granted no 
matter how identical the independent world and the knower s 
ideas may be. The Scottish philosophers, on the other hand 
(whom Pringle-Pattison criticized in his first set of Balfour 


^^Cf. Hegelianism and Personality (1897), p. 126. 


Ibid., p. 125. 
^ Ibid., p. 230. 
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^ Pp. 179. 180. 
^Ibid., p. 168. 
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Lectures), correctly insisted on an epistemological dualism 
but then erred in hypostatizing it as a metaphysical dualism. 
“Dualism in knowledge,” Pringle-Pattison correctly holds, “is 
no more a proof of metaphysical heterogeneity than identity 
of metaphysical essence in Hegel’s sense can be taken as elim- 
inating the epistemological problem” of the relation of the 
conscious object to the extra-conscious or trans-subjective 
object, which all knowledge implies. 

Knowing, then, is a subjective process which nevertheless 
“bears in its heart, in its very notion, this reference to a 
reality distinct from itself,” which knowledge represents 
or symbolizes. Now for “the plain man,” the “appearance is 
the reality,” and such Realism has an instinctive priority 
to other theories. Idealism is simply a criticism of crude 
Realism, but it lives “and derives any plausibility it possesses 
from the surreptitious or unobserved importation into its 
statements of our ineradicable realistic assumptions.” Fur- 
thermore, in attempting to obliterate the distinction between 
being and knowing, it never can explain how the distinction 
ever arose. Yet, Idealism is correct in so far as it insists, 
against the crude Realism which uncritically holds that we 
know the object immediately, that knowledge is mediate and 
the result of a process. “A critical Realism” must acknowl- 
edge this fact and, realizing that “the transcendence of the 
real does give scepticism its opportunity,” must face fairly 
the sceptical insinuation that the appearance may not be the 
reality. 

The conclusion of these lectures is that, though there is 
always room for doubt that our mental categories are only 
subjective and do not disclose the actual connection with a 
trans-subjective world, this contention is ultimately unten- 
able. To be sure, tlic fact that we cannot compare our ideas 
with reality makes proof or disproof of either thesis impossi- 
ble, so that in the end “we are thrown back upon a species of 
trust . . . that knowledge in its fundamental characteristics 

“ Unljonr Lectures, p. 182. 

I hid., p. 183. 

“ I hid., p. 185. 


I hid., p. 191. 
Ihid., p. 197. 
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renders correctly the world of existence.” We must therefore 
balance the probabilities in the situation, but since “to sup- 
pose that the mechanism of knowledge has been expressly 
devised to defeat its own purpose,” as scepticism would hold, 
is to “take the universe for a bad joke” and is “incom])atil)le 
with any belief in the rationality of existence,” the proba- 
bility that there is an absence of correspondence ‘‘between the 
forms of knowledge and the forms of existence” is negli- 
gible. The trouble is that “the knower is practically ex- 
truded from the real universe” and “treated as if he did not 
belong to it, as if he came to inspect it like a stranger from 
afar. His forms of thought come thus to be regarded as an 
alien product with no inherent fitness to ex])rcss the nature 
of things,” and which consecjuently distort the things con- 
ceived in independence of them. But to conceive matters 
thus, Pringle-Pattison continues, is to hypostati/e the epis- 
temological realism or dualism into an unwarranted meta- 
physical dualism. 

The knower is in the world which he conies to know; and the forms 
of his thought, so far from being an alien growth or an imported jiroduct, 
are themselves a function of the whole. As M. Fouillee puts it: “Con- 
sciousness, so far from being outside reality, is the immediate presence of 
reality to itself and the inward unrolling of its riches.” ““ 

If the universe is dichotomized into two substances foreign 
to each other, it is no wonder that thought should not ap|dy 
to it. “The possibility of knowledge becomes, on the other 
hand, the surest guarantee of metaphysical moiiism — of a 
unity which underlies all differences.” Hence, Pringle-Patti- 
son says that he knows no more than Berkeley did about the 

Ibid., p. 254. 

Ibid., p. 255. 

*^Ibid. In these quotations note how, despite the emphasis on organicity, 
man’s cognitive faculties arc (ralionalistically) rcgarilcd as ready-made lor the 
world to be known; the contrast with rennant’s view (cf. Chapter VI. Sec- 
tion D) is interesting and instructive, for the latter, by cinj)loying the genetic- 
analytic psychological approach, avoids the error of supposing that man’.s 
intellectual organs and categories arc specifically made for the environment 
(as Martineau’s natural teleology illustrated), rather than developed by inter- 
action with it. 

Ibid., p. 256. 
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existence of a brute, created matter placed outside the divine 
consciousness and will.'^® Unless epistemology is to issue in 
“sceptical idealism,” it must “tacitly presuppose this meta- 
physical unity of the subjective and objective, or, to put it 
more strictly, the harmony of the subjective function with 
the universe from which it springs.” 

One might quote confirmatory passages from the T xuo Lec- 
tures on Theism delivered at Princeton University, in 
which Pringle-Pattison finds HegePs criticism of the Kantian 
theory “absolutely conclusive,” and asserts the Hegelian dic- 
tum that “Thoughts . . . do not stand between us and things, 
shutting us off from the things, they rather shut us together 
with them.” The argument in the Gifford Lectures restates 
this and emphasizes certain other conclusions, as we shall 
learn, but we need no more than the purposely numerous 
quotations and detailed exposition given to see that the argu- 
ment is different from Martineau’s only in that it rejects his 
externalism and replaces it with an assumed immanence which 
indeed lurked in Martineau’s thought. That is, the funda- 
mental common-sense conviction, what might be called “the 
obsession for objectivity,” that the knowledge process, what- 
ever it be, does not distort but accurately represents a world 
independent of and antecedent to it dominates both views."*® 
Despite the fuss that is made about the mind’s creative ac- 
tivity, and no matter how strongly he insists with Lotze that 
the function of intelligence is not a mirroring of a finished 
reality, not a “barren rehearsal” or “a passionless duplication 
of existence,” ultimately it is hard to see how Pringle-Pattison’s 
theory of knowledge avoids this. On his view, it is impossible 
to see in wliat way mind is creative, for appearance is reality 
and both secondary and tertiary qualities are as independent 
and uncreated as the primary.**® Indeed, mind’s function is 
simply to “show off” the nature of things antecedent to and 
independent of it; and though Pringle-Pattison asserts that 
nature could not be what it is without the mind which knows 


Clf. lialfoiir Lectures, p. 257. 
Ibid., p. 258. 

P. 20. 


Idea of God, p. 118. 

^®Cf. ibid., pp. 120-123, 128-130. 
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it (any more, we must say, than the mirror object could be 
what it is without the mirror), this is a mere truism, con- 
fused, if anything, by Pringle-Pattison’s assertion that the 
mind is creative. On the one hand he asserts that the soul is 
the only significant being in the universe, since it alone can 
feel nature’s beauty and grandeur, and on the other he holds 
that mind is simply the end toward which (personalized) 
nature has worked in order that she “may become conscious 
of herself and enter into the joy of her own being.” How- 
ever he may protest against the eye-metaphor of “speculative 
idealism,” Pringle-Pattison, as we shall now sliow to be so 
even in regard to moral values, never escapes from it. In 
order to be as fair as possible and not to allow our conclusions 
about one aspect of Pringle-Pattison’s thought to prejudice 
our conclusions on another, we shall burden the reader with 
an independent discussion of the theory of moral knowledge. 

F. Thk Theory of Moral Knowi.kdgk 

A contrast of Martineau’s and Pringle-Pattison’s views on 
the moral consciousness is supplied by the latter in an earlier 
essay, in 1903, on “Martineau’s Philosophy.” Here, though 
paying tribute to Martineau’s “splendid insistence on the 
moral life and its implications, as furnishing the key to human 
existence and man’s relation to the divine . . . ,” Pringle- 
Pattison rejects, however, “his specific theory of Conscience 
as in every case intuitively deciding between two conflicting 
motives” as psychologically and philosophically unsound."*'* 
The dictates of conscience must be tested in every instance by 
reference to the results of the actions they prescribe. Having 
gone thus far, Pringle-Pattison also realizes that “this conclu- 
sion . . . also disposes of the notion of a special faculty issu- 
ing immediate decision on the moral question at issue.” 

Indeed, the difficulty pervading the whole of Martineau’s 
thought is its deism and individualism. Conscience, for 
Pringle-Pattison, means little more than “the response of the 

^ Ibid.y p. 114; cf. also pp. 1 27, 2 1 1 . 

^^Philosophical Radicals, pp. 78-108. 

“ Ibid,, p. 82. 


^-'^Philosophical Radicals, p. gi. 
^ Ibid., p. 92. 
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trained moral nature in view of any ethical alternative,” 
which may furnish swift and in most cases infallible decisions 
that in turn are not abstract judgments made independently 
of the effects of action. Martineau’s revolt against the Util- 
itarians resulted in an excessive individualism which over- 
looked the. molding effects of society’s institutions and 
customs. "But it is not really open to doubt that we are men 
and moral beings at all only as we share in the corporated and 
inherited life of humanity . . . the subjective conscience is 
in its main contents, the organ of the objective ethos. . . .” 

Pringle-Pattison does approve, however, Martineau’s insist- 
ence on the ultimate authority and irreducibility of moral 
obligation. Yet even here, he thinks, Martineau suffers from 
his deism, for he finds that the moral law has authority be- 
cause it is imposed by God, as '*an authority foreign to our 
persoyiality y In denying that the moral law can be self- 
imposed, Martineau is destroying the autonomy of the self 
which is Kant’s "most valuable contribution to modern 
thought.” Pringle-Pattison contends: "So long as the law 
comes to me from without, I can demand its warrant and 
evade its claims; but I cannot escape from my own law. . . .” 
Here, as in the rest of his criticism of Martineau, one feels 
that Pringle-Pattison does not do suflicient justice to the 
other aspect of Martineau’s thinking which emphasizes the 
immanence of God in nature and in the conscience which 
may "act as human before it is discovered to be divine.” 

But these criticisms are interesting for the light they shed 
on Pringle-Pattison’s view, which, we are beginning to see, 
is of the same fundamental nature and presents the same diffi- 
culties as did his theory of natural knowledge. For his ob- 
jection is not to the essence of Martineau’s theory, that God 
is really the source of the moral law, but to the externalism of 
the relationship as Martineau conceived it in his less religious 

Philosofyhiral Radicals, p. 0*1. 

Ibid., p. 9|. 

Ibid., p. 95, c|uoling IMariincau, Study of Religion, II, 7 (but it should be 
p. 6, second edition). 

Philosophical Radicals, p. 96. 

Martineau, Study of Religion, I, 20. 
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moments. Pringle-Pattisoii rejoices wlien Martineiiu speaks 
of God not as “another and higher person” who is the result 
of inference from resistance in will and restraint in conscienc e, 
but as “the soul of souls” immanent and expressed in their 
ideals. For Pringle-Pattison: 

Consciousness of imperfection, the capacity for progress, and the pur- 
suit of perfection are alike possible to man only through the lujiversal 
life of thought and goodness in which he shares, and which, ht once an 
indwelling presence and an unattainable ideal, draws him “on and 
always on.” 

Yet, as Upton says, the reason why Martineau .tvoided such 
conceptions was his fear of pantheism, whereas Pringle-Patti- 
son seems to have no such fear, though all of his argument so 
far leads directly to pantheism. What else, indeed, has he 
done but invert Martineau’s position, so that what was once 
external is now internal? 

This is evident from developments expressed in the Piince- 
ton Lectures and in the Idea of God. In the latter, after cpiot- 
ing the passage just cited, he adds: “The authority claimed 
by what is commonly called the higher self is thus only intelli- 
gible, if the ideals of that self are recognized as the immediate 
presence within us of a Spirit leading us into all truth and 
goodness.” In the Princeton Lectures Pringle-Pattison re- 
peats the objection that Kant’s ethical theism sulfers from the 
external ism which led him to regard the moral law as first 
imposed by the self and then reimposed by a deistic (iod who 
coordinated it with the achievement of happiness. Kant does 
not see that if the law is imposed by the isolated individual 
he is thrown back into subjectivity and cannot account for 
the absolute obligation which it has for all rational beings. 
Such authority is only intelligible if the ideals “are recog- 
nized as the immediate presence within us of a spirit leading 
us into all truth and goodness.” Again, “God is the source 
and author of the law, but only in the sense that he is the 

^^Philosophical Radicals, p, 9S. 

Idea of God, p. 37. 

Lectures on Theism, p. 27. Wc have already noted die siniil.iiity of A. E. 
Taylor’s ihouglU with Marliiicau’s at this point. C:i. Chapter 11, pp. 35 f. 
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higher self within the self which inwardly illuminates our 
lives.” Hegel saw the truth Kant never realized, that the 
individual is in organic connection with the whole course of 
human intellectual and moral evolution, which in turn is 
“directly” connected with the life of God as the unfolding of 
an ideal of goodness “which in itself is the most real of reali- 
ties.” We thus see that though Pringle-Pattison rejects the 
conscience as an intuitive faculty, he nevertheless holds an 
equivalent position in his insistence that moral knowledge is 
the revelation of an antecedent reality, the result of the im- 
manence of (iod in individuals. The judgment of value is 
impartial and unhesitating, and though it makes mistakes in 
detail, “in its pronouncements as to what possesses value and 
what does not — in its recognition of the main forms of value, 
and in its general scale of higher and lower,” it is essentially 
true. Mind does not create moral truth or value; it simply 
recognizes what is already independently there. The truth of 
any cognition depends upon its degree of revelation. 

We may, then, fittingly complete the exposition of both the 
natural and moral epistemology by considering the doctrine 
of llie degrees of truth or revelation. It may be said that 
moral knowledge, to take the type most pertinent here, is 
knowledge of moral reality in its appearance. But the moral 
ideal is not “communicated” in the same form and in the 
same degree to all,^'^’ “for all revelation must be nd modum 
rccipicntis,'' in the same way as knowledge of the physical 
world is relative to the structure of the sense organs and nerv- 
ous system.^’*^ Each creatine lives in his own world, “but what 
it apprehends, up to the limit of its capacities, is a true ac- 
count of the environment, so far as it goes.” Indeed, the 
evolution of the sense organs is inexplicable unless we assume 
the reality of the new qualities they reveal to us. What is seen 
was always there waiting for the eye which could see it, and 
the same is true with regard to moral qualities. The only 

^'Lectures on Theism, p. 28. 


^ Ibid., p. 31. 
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distinction between appearance and reality “is, in short, be- 
tween the thing as it first appears, and the thing as it even- 
tually appears in the light of a fuller experience.” ■“ It is only 
a “misguided philosophy” which takes this distinction “within 
experience” to mean that therefore our experience is to be 
set over against an unaccessible reality. 

Thus we see that the validity of moral and natural knowl- 
edge, based on the argument that appearances do not distort 
reality, is defended by the doctrine of immanence or organ- 
icity. Then the disturbing fact which endangers the validity 
of a realistic theory of knowledge, namely, that there arc dif- 
ferences between appearances of reality, is mdlilied by the 
contention that the differences are not in (juality but only in 
the degree of revelation. C'on.sequently, on tins theory the 
word “partial” would replace the word “distorted” wheti we 
realize that what appeared to be the reality is no longer so. 

But to redefine error is not to explain it. If tlie explana- 
tion of error is, as Bradley says, that we are foix ed to .see real- 
ity only partially, throitgh a keyhole, then the sole criterioti 
of trutli is the rationalistic coherence to which Bradley was 
confined and which Pringle-Pattison rejected. And where 
now is the cognitive .security which Pringle-Pattison tried to 
guarantee by forfeiting the creative contriltiition of tlie mind 
to known reality? If it is .sccitrity we want, we do not gain it 
through veridical faculties, which do not distort, but whiclt 
nevertheless give only partial knowledge. The same uncer- 
tainty which Pringle-Pattison avoided by reducing the mind 
to a mirror, after he had rightly granted epistemological 
dualism, returns when the mirror reflects only the part and 
not the whole of reality. And once having admitted that ap- 
pearance is only partially true of reality, we are then forced 
for want of any other alternative, to forsake the gleam of 
experience as we seek the coherent, and to judge experience 
by an abstract and formal coherence, which, as Bradley illu.s- 
trated, would lead to the denial of the ultimate reality of 
important characteristics of known experience. Instead of 
judging the conceptual by the given we should have to forsake 

Ibid., p. 217. 
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empiricism and judge the given by the conceptual, on the 
assumption that reality is coherent in a special sense, that is, 
noncontradictory. Pringle-Pattison and Martineau were led 
astray by the vain hope that knowledge could be photo- 
graphic, and this led them to deny the creative activity of the 
mind and to overlook the fact that all we need (and can hope 
for) is knowledge relevant to and not identical with reality. 

G. The Argument for God 

So far we have been trying to disentangle fundamental lines 
of thought which intermingle with almost baffling confusion 
in the process of Pringle-Pattison’s criticism of other views 
and the development of his own. Our point has been that, 
though Pringle-Pattison begins empirically, his conclusions 
are based on the prior conviction of an existent unity which, 
immanent in the experience of the members organic to it, 
therefore guarantees the truth of their ideas. In order, how- 
ever, that the argument for God may be seen as a whole and 
this conflict between the a priori and the empirical be pre- 
sented from another point of view, the argument will be 
traced in its natural setting as found in the Idea of God, 

Pringle-Pattison’s argument for God may be seen as a series 
of answers to the challenges he accepts from Hume. lie 
agrees with Hume in rejecting the ontological argument, for 
it is illegitimate to pass from essence to existence. He further 
maintains that the only meaning the statement “God neces- 
sarily exists” can have, is that “Given certain facts of experi- 
ence God is the necessary hypothesis to explain them.” These 
contentions indicate Pringle-Pattison’s desire to follow experi- 
ence wherever it leads. His empiricism is even more admira- 
ble when he agrees with Hume’s answer to Demea’s claim 
that the evil of the present world may be rectified in a future 
period or seen to be good from a broader perspective. Prin- 
gle-Pattison writes: “ ‘No!’ replies Cleanthes, with a vehement 
disclaimer of this crooked logic, ‘these arbitrary suppositions 
can never be admitted contrary to matter of fact, visible and 
uncontroverted. Whence can any cause be known but from its 
known effects? Whence can any hypothesis be proved but from 
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the apparent phenomena?’ ” In principle, undoubtedly, 
Pringle-Pattison accepts Hume’s position, which seems to us 
to be the essence of empirical procedure, namely, to rest hy- 
potheses on known facts only. And quite correctly Pringlc- 
Pattison criticizes Hume for the halting empiricism which 
disregarded man’s moral experience in the explanation of 
the cosmos. 

But the tide begins to turn when Pringle-Pattison says that 
the existence of a mere superhuman Intellect who is indif- 
ferent “not only to human weal and woe, but also to . . . the 
highest and best we know” is “hardly a matter of human 
concern.” ^2 For, empirical as it may be to say that the whole 
of human experience must be considered, it is an unworthy 
and unwise empiricism which seeks only that which seems to 
be of present concern. Pringle-Pattison and many other theists 
jump too hastily to the conclusion cited. Supposing one did 
arrive at the conclusion that only a cosmic Intellect existed, 
could this Intellect be meaningfully conceived as nonmoral? 
If any evil nature were ascribed to Him, then it would be of 
human concern to resist it, and Huxley’s defiance of nature 
would be the minimum a reasonable ethics could sanction. 
But, though it sound fantastic, if the facts indicated a con- 
flict between good and evil in the experience of that Intellect, 
would it not be of moral concern to decide as far as possible 
the attitude we should take to that experience? Or is morality 
the spoiled child that will play only when it is sure of its 
advantage? If the empirical spirit means anything in the 
philosophy of religion, it means the persistent attempt to dis- 
cover the place of man’s values in the universe, the only 
assumption being that the truth is of human concern. Any 
other conviction, of “the profound significance of human 
life,” for example, must be held as an hypothesis to be 
proved by the remaining facts of experience, and not as one 
which must be justified at all cost, as one without which 
“argument about God or the vmi verse would seem to be mere 
waste of time.” In other words, though Pringle-Pattison 

” Ibid., p. 236. 
Ibid. 
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” Ibid., p. 24. 
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seems to espouse the empirical method, the empirical spirit 
is lacking, for he begins with an absolute conviction about a 
particular truth. To be sure, to give Caesar his due, he does 
hold that Kant and Comte paid too little attention to the 
dependence of the moral on the natural life, and he does say 
that “man is a child of nature, and it is on the basis of natural 
impulses and in commerce with the system of external things, 
that his ethical being is built up.“ Nevertheless, in the 
final analysis, he himself isolates the moral life and finds its 
roots beyond nature. 

At this point several comments on Hume and Kant may 
help to show our meaning. Hume thought that what Kant 
might call “the niggardly provision of a step-motherly nature’' 
could give only an attenuated theism, as Pringle-Pattison puts 
it. But Kant, whose finding of God through the moral con- 
sciousness Pringle-Pattison approves as an important step 
toward a more inclusive empiricism, says of the good will, 
*'even if it should happen that, owing to the special disfavour 
of fortune or the niggardly provision of a step-motherly na- 
ture, this will should wholly lack power to accomplish its pur- 
pose, ... it would still shine like a jewel by its own light as 
something which has its whole value in itself.” 

Now Pringle-Pattison criticizes Kant for the isolation of 
the moral life and for his refusal to judge goodness by con- 
sequences, but his own position is not essentially different, 
for by replacing several words in the above quotation we 
find Pringle-Pattison’s view. The moral ideals of which we 
are conscious, “even if it should happen that, owing . . . 
to the niggardly provision of a step motherly nature they 
should wholly lack power to accomplish their purpose, . . . 
would still be real.” In other words, Pringle-Pattison does 
not rest the ultimate truth of the moral ideals on their appli- 
cation to man in his interrelation with other men and non- 
moral nature, but on the veracity of our moral faculties, which 
in turn is guaranteed by the immanence of God in man or 

Idea of God, p. 156. 

™ Kant, Grxindleguiig zur Melaphysik der Sitten (Abbot’s translation), 
quoted in Idea of God, p. 28 (italics mine). 
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man’s organic relation (not to noninoral nature but) to God. 
The following outline of his argument is given in verilication 
of this. 

Objecting, as we have seen, to the narrowness of Hume’s 
empiricism, Pringle-Pattisoii pleads that man’s moral con- 
sciousness has as much claim to objectivity as his cognitive 
nature, and that in any case it cannot be explained by “nature 
conceived as an independent system of causes.” Yet, at this 
very point he insists that we remember the principle of the 
unity of the world and not cut the world in two with a 
hatchet,'^® coming finally to the realization that man is not 
“incongruously superinduced” on a nonspiritual world. Fur- 
thermore, since ultimate explanation is impossible apart from 
some intrinsically worthy end which we can find only in man, 
“we must take our courage in both hands and carry our con- 
victions to their legitimate conclusion.” We must contend, 
therefore, that man’s moral life is “the open secret of the 
universe.” It is only because we consider man a stranger in 
the universe that the separation of him and his faculties from 
the world he knows results in the view that man creates values 
which he then imposes on a universe indifferent to him. We 
have studied separately the details of this argument and need 
not repeat them. The point is that we can only know the na- 
ture of reality through its highest manifestations as found in 
the moral consciousness of man, which, being inexplicable 
by any of the prehuman stages, must be referred to a source 
worthy of them. For moral ideals cannot be explained with 
reference to man alone, since man does nc^t create them but 
knows them. Conseciuently, Pringle-Pattison concludes, (^od 
expresses himself in the universe as complete in man. (>od 
as immanent — the divine as revealed in the structure and 
system of finite experience — this may be said to have beem 
the text of last year’s discourse and the outcome of my argu- 
ment.” If we keep the whole range of experience in sight 
and follow “the evolutionary scheme to its obvious cuhnina- 

Man's Place, p. 21. 

Idea of God, p. 154 
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tion in . . . mind that knows and appreciates, and thus 
rounds and completes what were otherwise a broken arch,” 
then we have adequate ground for belief in God and the 
objectivity of our values. 

But Hume would justly answer that if God’s predicates are 
the world’s,**® including man, then since neither the world nor 
man exhibits perfection, God cannot be perfect. To this, 
Pringle-Pattison gives his final answer in the chapter, hitherto 
unconsidered, on “The Ideal and the Actual.” Hume is in- 
sufficiently empirical not only in neglecting man’s moral life, 
but also in his failure to realize that “man’s experience is not 
limited, in the moral life ... to the ‘is’ of his actual achieve- 
ment. . . **•* Hume judges human phenomena as an exter- 

nal spectator limited only to results, and therefore overlooks 
the fact that “man’s ‘reach’ as well as his ‘grasp’ must be 
taken into account; for the presence of the ideal in human 
experience is as much a fact as any other. It is, indeed, much 
more; it is the fundamental characteristic of that experi- 
ence.” The point is that man’s moral experience, “finite 
and even paltry as the outcome in word and deed may ap- 
pear,” »* is inexplicable apart from an “infinite factor,” 
namely, the ideals in accordance with which he shapes his 
life. “Wlicnce, then, are these ideals derived and what is 
the meaning of their presence in the human soul? . . . Man 
did not weave them out of nothing any more than he brought 
himself into being. . . . The presence of the Ideal is the 
reality of God within us.” 

Thus we are brought back to Descartes’ causal argument, 
except that, unlike Descartes, we must realize that the finite 
self with which this Ideal is indissolubly connected does not 
exist in isolation but “knows itself only as a member of a 
larger life.” 

Man is by contrast [with an isolated self] a finite-infinite being, con- 
scious of rinitudc only through the presence of an infinite nature within 
him. The possibility of aspiration, infinite dissatisfaction and iu obverse, 
the capacity for infinite progress — these fundamental characteristics 

"Men 0/ Ood, p. *15. " /fil'd., p. 2 jj. " /fil'd., p. 245. 

“ Ibid. “ /fil'd., p. 244. " Ibid., p. 2.16. 
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of the human and rational life are based by Descartes [and Pringle- 
Pattison] on the existence of a Perfect Being revealing himself in our 
minds.®® 

Pringle-Pattison admits that we do not use the “full-orbed 
conception” of perfection as our criterion of value, but this 
does not bother him, for our idea of God is one which grows 
endlessly with fresh advance in knowledge and goodness. 
“The movement and direction imply tlie goal; they define it 
sufficiently for our purpose; and in direct experience we 
are never at a loss to know what is higher and what is 
lower. . . 

The difficulty with Hume, in other words, is that he accepts 
the empirical finite facts which are the starting point, and, 
in concluding that from finite premises the infinite and per- 
fect cannot be reached, “misreads entirely the logic [now] 
of religion and indeed the procedure of living thought in 
any spliere, which perpetually carries us in the conclusion 
beyond our premisses.” Because we cannot advance without 
the presence of the ideal, “the ideal is precisely the most real 
thing in the world; and those ranges of our experience, such 
as religion, which are specifically concerned with the ideal 
. . . may reasonably be accepted as the best interpreters we 
have of the true nature of reality.” The moral and religious 
consciousness strongly claim objectivity, “and it is to the moral 
and religious man himself that we must go, not to the philos- 
opher weaving theories about him, if we are to understand his 
experience aright.” 

That this argument at its most critical point depends on 
the deliverances of the moral and religious faculties as such 
shows the truth in our contention that ultimately Pringle- 
Pattison, like Kant and Martineau, rests his case on the ob- 
jective claim of certain intuitions whose truth does not need 
to be tested even by consequences. His claim is that unless 
the ideal were present as a cognitive standard within us, we 
should never know moral guilt or error; yet his very admis- 
sion that we never have a clear idea of perfection suggests that 


p. 217. 
** Ibid., p. 2 ig. 


Ibid., p. 250. 
Ibid., p. 252. 
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morality does not rest in the complete assurance of the Perfect. 
For even if the Perfect exists, the admitted fact that we al- 
ways know only one step ahead ought to paralyze a morality 
which depended on the knowledge that the (unknown) Per- 
fect was realized. As a matter of fact, the reason, we suggest, 
why morality lives is that we find that certain moral princi- 
ples, which we do see clearly, satisfy the needs we have crit- 
ically approved. 

But, further, the goodness of a person is not something like 
a sense impression which we merely “see.” It is something 
we can infer only from the activities of one person toward 
other persons. Consequently, even if we could have intui- 
tions, or immediate certainty (as in sense perception) of the 
realized goodness of God, we should have to doubt them if 
nature xvere so niggardly that these supposedly realized ideals 
“wholly” lacked power to realize themselves in their relation 
to ns. Faith in God when not founded on his works is as dead 
as human faith without works. But what would the realized 
goodness of God mean for us unless the world and the human 
nature he had made possible were at least predominantly 
good? There might be much aesthetic satisfaction in the 
vision of the goodness of God (if vision, not inferential 
knowledge of such a quality were possible), but no moral 
encouragement. 

Aside from this, the presence in us of a perfection we im- 
perfectly know is a dubious blessing, and, as we shall argue 
later, the idea of the Good is one which can be derived from 
experience. As a matter of fact, even for Pringle-Pattison, 
tlie knowledge of the supreme Good which is realized in God 
must be gained through moral and intellectual struggle, so 
that the Good xve know and achieve is our own creation, 
or at most phenomenal (rather than of the Good in itself, 
which is the source of our knowledge on Pringle-Pattison’s 
view). And this brings us to a central difficulty in the whole 
conception. 

Pringle-Pattison’s theory of value is ultimately realistic, as 
is his theory of knowledge; for, much as he insists that there 
is no value without consciousness and feeling, these for him 
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are merely the indispensable psychological conditions for a 
cognition of value they do not themselves produce. But, even 
though the realistic argument might sound intelligible for 
primary and secondary qualities, when we deal with moral 
values, we are plainly not dealing with simple characteristics 
like red or loyig. Rather are we observing a dynamic rela- 
tional qnality^^'^ value, which cannot exist until desired by 
a conscious person. Furthermore, an action has no moral 
value unless it is desired and willed by a conscious person. 
Even supposing a cosmic Mind for whom the ocean, or fair 
dealing, for example, have value, we maintain that another 
value and perhaps a different kind or degree of value is 
created as soon as a second mind desires them. The existence 
of persons, then, makes possible an indefinite number of 
values which could not be said to exist or be realized previous 
to their conations. Values are created and saturated by the 
general needs of determinate finite beings, and by their spe- 
cific needs in specific situations. If the same is true of the 
Good, meaning that value or complex of values prized as a 
human state superior to all others, in what sense can this Ciood 
be said to be objectively realized in any nonhuman realm, 
and therefore be something we do not create but simply 
recognize? 

The underlying difficulty is that the eye-analogy, suitable 
as it may be for physical qualities, breaks down completely 
when values are involved. Both Martineau and Pringle- 
Pattison are deceived by analogies drawn from their theories 
of natural knowledge and applied uncritically to our knowl- 
edge of moral values. Epistemological realism in the one 
realm seduces and betrays them in the other. The additional 
reason for their error lies in their belief that morality can 
have authority only when its object is not created but already 
realized. Their position is based on the assumption that 
morality can function only when men are sure they see a 
metaphysically real, moral object. Just as a man will not sit 
down unless he can be sure that his eyes sec a real chair, it is 

®®That is, the relation is not lo^rical or spatial but volitional or causal, for 
goodness results from desire, thought, and deed. 
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assumed that man will not be moral if his object is not already 
real. But if man is creative anywhere, it is in the realm of 
values, and here, as we shall see, his ideals are built upon the 
basis of his knowledge of himself and nature. The real ques- 
tion to which, we believe, a more accurate theistic conclusion 
may be given, is: In what way can we fairly conceive an ulti- 
mate Being that makes possible a nature in which and through 
which human nature can achieve values? 

The problem, we would finally add, is not correctly put by 
Pringle-Pattison when he asks: “Is the spirit of the universe 
or the ultimate nature of things akin to what we recognize 
as greatest and best, or are such standards and distinctions 
but human parochialisms, sheerly irrelevant in a wider refer- 
ence?” To canalize the alternatives thus into either perfect 
harmony or chaos and irrelevance, into either reality or dream, 
shows the influence of preconceptions. There is at least an- 
other relation besides these of perfect disjunction and con- 
junction, and that is partial conjunction and disjunction. 
Do the alternatives have to be that goodness and beauty are 
either “born of the clash of atoms” or “effluences of some- 
thing more perfect and more divine”? 

H. The Nature of the Seit 

The dominant theme of Pringle-Pattison's philosophy thus 
far, we have seen, is the immanence of a God who is inter- 
preted in terms of the most characteristic features of human 
experience. So great has been the emphasis on immanence 
that individuals seem to be like “telephone wires along which 
that Absolute acts or thinks.” But this simile states the very 
view that Pringle-Pattison energetically opposes in the second 
set of lectures which deal with God’s relation to man. Here, 
if anywhere, is the conflict between the empirical and non- 
empirical elements in Pringle-Pattison’s thought. Confusion 
may be avoided if we can bring together, and see as a whole, 

^ Idea of God, p. 40 (italics mine). 

^ Ibid., p. 42. This same setting of the problem and realistic view of value 
may be found in A. E. Taylor’s The Faith of a Moralist, I, 58-65, especially. 

^ Idea of God, p. 291. 
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scattered remarks about the nature of the self, before we 
consider its relation to God and the light it throws on his 
nature. 

We may first note the problem as his own works indicate it. 
In Hegelianism and Personality (1887), Pringle-Pattison, 
seeking to expose the “radical error both of Hegelianism and 
of the allied English doctrine,” which consisted in the “iden- 
tification of the human and divine self-consciousness,” goes 
so far in denying “one universal self in all so-called thinkers” 
as to say “. . . that each Self is a unique existence, which 
is perfectly impervious, if I may so speak, to other selves — 
impervious in a fashion of which the impenetrability of mat- 
ter is a faint analogue.” But his stress on the fact that 
the self “resists invasion” and “refuses to admit another self 
within itself,” on its being “the very apex of separation 
and differentiation,” and “in existence or metaphysically, 
[being] a principle of isolation,” was misinterpreted. Con- 
sequently, regretting the use of the word “impervious." Prin- 
gle-Pattison grants in the Idea of God that: “The exclusiveness 
of the self, especially in its relation to the divine, was . . . 
too strongly emphasized in my argument.” Pringle-Patti- 
son’s problem, as he reacted from Hegelianism, was that of 
the relation of the self to God, but, as we shall soon see, he 
never succeeds in achieving the compromise between the 
“coincidence or literal identification of several selves,” 
human and divine, and their exclusiveness. 

All knowledge about our whole self or the world is based 
upon the experience and development of the specious pre.s- 
ent. So far Pringle-Pattison, Bradley, Bosanquet, and James 
are on common ground. This specious present is a complex 
of cognitive, conative, and emotional elements which, as 
James said, is not a “knife-edge, but a saddle-back with a cer- 
tain breadth of its own on which we sit perched, and from 
which we look in two directions into time.” But the very 

'‘^Hegelianism and Personality, p. 215. 

Ibid., p. 216. Idea of Cod, p. 38911. (italics mine). 

w Ibid. Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 217. Ibid., p. 352. 
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fact that this is an experience of flux, an experience of suc- 
cession and not a succession of appearances, shows that there 
is self-conscious unity. The self is not, as Bradley and Bosan- 
quet seem to liold, a “flocking together” of universals. It is 
concrete individuality. “To exist means to be the subject of 
qualities, to have or possess a nature.” And yet the “that” 
of a self is “not to be thought of as a solid core of being, . . . 
to which as a support, the qualities are attached” (as 
Martineau thought). “The unity of the subject, we may 
agree, simply expresses the peculiar organization or systema- 
tization of the content,” and, Pringle-Pattison adds, this 
unity is a self-conscious unity which is the meaning of the 
word “self.” 

Because selves are reflexive unities, “they necessarily im- 
port into the universe an element of relative independence 
and separateness which is not involved in the notion of exter- 
nality as such. . . .” This unity for self, distinguishing 
the self from other objects, is what demands for its explana- 
tion the term creation, which represents the mysterious proc- 
ess by which the independent finite center “separates itself 
from the common foundation of all things.” Every self 
acts from itself and sees the world from its own center and 
“dichotomizes the universe in a different place.” 

This view obviously issues into the conception of the self 
as free, for, according to Pringle-Pattison, determinism “is 
simply the denial of self-hood altogether.” Selves are not 
mere channels or pipes through which the Absolute flows, 
nor are they “radiating centres of a single force,” for any 
self which is merely the “mouthpiece” of another self is no 
self at all. Unless selves have some independence, worship 
is meaningless. Concrete personality is “a formed will, orig- 
inating its own actions and accepting ultimate responsibility 
for them.” C^od will not force obedience, for the freedom 
which “belongs to a self-conscious being as such” is “the 
fundamental condition of the ethical life.” This freedom 

Idra of God, ]). 2H2. Ibid, (italics mine). Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 283. Ibid., p. 287. Ibid. 

^^Ibid., p. 285. Ibid., p. 288. Ibid., p. 292. 
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is a certainty based on direct experience, and no amount of 
speculation can deny it.^''^ 

The fundamental truth expressed in this theory of the self 
is that die self is a distinct reality with a definite nature of 
its own, tliat one of the characteristics of that nature, as uuk h 
a part of it as its emotional nature, is the power to initiate 
activity. It miglit well be said that the principle of individ- 
uation among selves is free will. There can now be no doubt 
that Pringle-Pattison means to recogni/c this fact and to re- 
sist all attempts to reduce selves to adjectives or modes of an 
Absolute experience. Selves are distinct from each other, 
and one self cannot experience the other’s cxpeiience directly. 
But there is another tendency in his thought which seems to 
run contrary to these observations. It was present in the first 
set of Gifford Lectures, and it is nowhere to our knowledge 
expressly denied, namely, the concept of the relation between 
the Absolute and the finite self as that of whole and part. 

Pringle-Pattison struggles against an all-absorbing Absolute, 
and yet his campaign against deism and the isolation of selves 
brings him to regard the selves not only as parts of a substan- 
tial objective humanity but also as parts of the life of the 
Absolute, and to insist in words reminiscent of Bradley that 
somehoxu the Absolute incorporates them in its experience. 
Passages which hold that the self is a “focus” or “dcjiositary” 
or “organ” or “expression ” of the divine life seem to re- 
sult in the conclusion that each self is a “separate and ex- 
clusive localization of a common universe.” “that every 
individual is a unique nature, a little world of content which 
. . . constitutes an expression or localization of the universe 
which is nowhere exactly repeated.” The universe is a 
vale of soul-making, and the Absolute realizes himself in and 
through these selves, which make (in some mysterious sense 
on this view) their “unique contribution to the life of the 

“®In this volume the problem of freedom will not be discussccl, though, for 
reasons similar to those given by Martineau, Ward, and I'ennani, determinism 
is rejected. Unless there is the possibility of freedom, bias cannot be escajjed, 
and truth is impossible. 

Cf. Idea of God, pp. 141, 143. Ibid., p. 2C)\. 

“°Cf. ibid., p. 258. Ibid., p. 2G7; cf. also p. 2O9. 
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whole.” God is the “Soul of souls” of which Martineau 
speaks. 

This doctrine seems to agree with Leibniz’s view that every 
soul mirrors the universe from a different point of view, but 
at the same time it rejects the ontological self-subsistence the 
pluralist gives to souls. Bradley and Bosanquet held that the 
alternative to their view was such pluralism, and though 
Pringle-Pattison is bravely trying to strike a mean between 
the two extremes, he ultimately leaves us in mystery. For, 
consistent with the statements just cited, he concludes that 
“the infinite reality reflects itself in the finite nature,” and 
that finite souls repeat (not contribute) “in the process of 
their own experience the flux and reflux of the cosmic life.” 
The divine life is one of self-communication.^-® Yet, though 
the distinctness and independence of finite selves from each 
other is emphasized, their independence of God is the main 
miracle of the universe. And Pringle-Pattison holds that the 
inability to understand the relation between God and man 
must not lead us to attribute to it limitations similar to those 
we find in our finite relationships. In the latter the knower 
cannot have immediate experience of another center, “but 
there can be no such barrier, we may suppose, between the 
finite consciousness and the Being in which its existence is 
rooted. It must remain open and accessible — it must enter 
into the divine experience in a way for which our mode of 
knowing hardly furnishes us with an analogy.” Our at- 
tempt to schematize the relation must, at any cost, not lead us 
to regard selves as pipes, or to “lose hold of the creative unity 
altogether by treating the individuals as independent, self- 
subsistent units,” for freedom is a fact of experience which 
must be recognized. 

Thus we see Pringle-Pattison struggle to avoid pluralism, 
on the one hand, and the Absolute on the other; but the rea- 
son why the relationship between man and God should com- 
pletely transcend mutual intercourse as we know it is not 
given! Once more Pringle-Pattison is interpreting experience 

Idea of Cod, p. 269. Ibid, 

Ibid., p. 295. Ibid., p. 293. Ibid. 
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in terms of a preconceived view of God’s nature. Merely to 
say: Because God is God, is not enough as an explanation for 
the removal of the limitations, so long as the empirical method 
is followed, for if we use this method we cannot know xuhnt 
God is apart from facts of experience which demand that our 
hypothesis be further modified or enlarged to explain them. 
But Pringle-Pattison has not exhibited the data explained by 
his mysterious relationship which transcends any wc know, 
and, furthermore, his position leads him to deny in fact the 
relative independence he verbally ascribes to selves. If selves 
cannot know each other directly, it is, we should suppose, be- 
cause they are ontologically distinct, in tlie sense that they 
cannot overlap or flow into each other. For Pringle-Pattison 
to say that finite limitations are overcome in the knowledge 
God has of man is to imply that God and the self are not 
ontologically distinct, for how else could God have “tlie im- 
mediate experience of another centre” which is denied human 
beings? Further, how human freedom is compatible witli 
the ontological connection implied in this relation between 
part and whole is difficult to see. In any case, so long as we 
hold, in accordance with the empirical method, that wc must 
argue from what we know, we have no right to appeal to 
mysteries until all other explanations have been found to 
involve greater mystery. 

The difficulties in which Pringle-Pattison finds himself 
arise, perhaps, from his failure to realize that ontological 
distinctness need not mean self-subsistence and isolation. 
This may be made clear first in the relation of different 
individuals to each other. If a distinction is made between 
the cultured and the ontological or structural self which be- 
comes cultured, the relation between the self and society may 
be expressed by saying that the existence of the cultured self 
is impossible if isolated from society. But to say that tiie on- 
tological self, that the entity capable of reasoning, feeling, and 
willing (powers which indeed develop in society) could not 
exist apart from society is to hold unreasonably that no single 

Pringle-Pattison says later {Idea of God, p. 363) that God’s idea of a 
mind and life “would be the very life itself.” 
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self could ever have existed solely in relation to nature. In 
the same way, it is at least possible to conceive that selves 
were created as beings ontologically separate from God, but 
with powers of interacting with nature, other human beings, 
and God — the extent of their interaction being determined 
by the strength of their original capabilities and their desire 
to live a physical, social, ethical, and religious existence. 
Such a possibility involves an act of creation and brings up 
the problem of interaction, but, dismissing the latter for the 
present,’^'^ we may now consider Pringle-Pattison’s objection 
to the idea of creation as applied to God. 

I. God and Creation 

Pringle-Pattison rejects the idea of creation because it im- 
plies that God is “one more phenomenon added to the series,” 
or that creation is a temporal act which “represents the uni- 
verse as in no way organic to the divine life,” and, conse- 
(luently, is an “after-thought” of a pre-existent God who 
becomes a mere spectator of his product. For Pringle-Pattison 
creation is not an incidental act of God’s will but “an eternal 
act, an act grounded in the divine nature and, therefore, . . . 
coeval with the divine existence,” and he quotes Ulrici 
approvingly thus: “. . . God is not first God and then creator 
of the world, but as God he is creator of the world, and only 
as creator of the world is he (iod.” God must not be ab- 
stracted from the world, which is actually coeternal with him 
as his eternal creation and not as a datum. 

So far the discussion has been limited to God’s connection 
with the world; but in the midst of what seems to be a purely 
historical outline of the idea of creation, Pringle-Pattison 
appears to distinguish (iod’s relation to the world from his 
relation to man. His conclusion seems to be that God, the 
world, and selves are stages or moments of one tremendous 
process, each of which is meaningless and cannot exist apart 
from the other. But nature is “the intermediary or connect- 

Cf. llic next chapter. 

Idea of God, p. ‘^02. Ibid., p. 304. 

Gott utid Welt, pp. 531-532, quoted in Idea of God, p. 305. 
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ing term” between God and man. Through it God reveals 
himself to man, while man, the ultimate end of nature and 
God, terminates the process of creation and the self-expression 
of God, since in man’s experience the ultimate meaning of 
nature and God is seen.^-^ 

Now, as long as no independent power is given tlie world, 
there is no inherent difficulty in denying to it an eflicicut, 
metaphysical causation. The difficulty comes when finite 
spirits are included as similar though different parts of the 
world. The statement: “God, then, becomes an abstrac tion 
if separated from the universe of his manifestation . . . ,” 
is not inconceivable, but the continuation, “jiist as the finite 
subjects have no independent subsistence outside of the uni- 
versal Life which mediates itself to them in a world of ob- 
jects,” treats the selves as any part of nature would be 
treated and therefore denies their uniqueness. The following 
statements approximate the rejected view of Bradley: 

Wc may conceive God as an cxpericMicc in which tlie universe is felt 
and apprehended as an ultimately harmonious whole. . . . Wc have no 
right to suppose the possibility of such an infinite experience as a solitary 
monad - an absolute . . . self-suiricient and entirely inde|>eiulent of the 
finite intelligences to whom, in the actual world which we know, it freely 
communicates itscU.^*’^ 

Spirits are not to he “regarded as things madC; detached like 
products from their maker; they are more aptly dcscribecl . . . 
as ‘partakers of the divine nature’ and admitted to the fellow- 
ship c^f a common life. ” God is not a pre-existent deity, 
for as such there would be a time in his expci ienc:e when he 
was “not yet crowned with the highest attribute of (jroodness 
or self-revealing Love.” 

These last few words, we believe, express the underlying 
(Spinozistic?) motive of the rejection of creation as in any 
sense efficient causation. Pringle-Pattison is really arguing 
for the eternity of Goodness anci Love; he is laboring to give 
them a place at the very heart of reality. If the creation of 
spirits involved a temporal action. Love would not be the 

Idea of God, p. 309. Und., p. 314. fidd., p. 315. 

^ Cf. ibid., pp. 309, 310. Ibid. Ibid. 
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‘‘eternal fashion of the cosmic Life,” but a new development, 
a conclusion which the mutual implication of the infinite 
and the finite avoids. This same motive dominates, as we 
shall see, Pringle-Pattison’s discussion of cosmic purpose, time, 
and growth. 

On the other hand, love, worship, and moral obligation in- 
volve, as Pringle-Pattison himself says, “relative independ- 
ence.” Yet it is impossible to see how free will and the 
independence ascribed to selves can be compatible with the 
ontological identity here described. To be sure, we are told 
in the thirteenth lecture that “the transcendence which must 
be retained, and which is intelligible, refers to a distinction of 
value or of quality, not to the ontological separateness of 
one being from another.” But the very question is: Is 
qualitative transcendence intelligible unless there is onto- 
logical separateness between God and selves? If “the filaments 
which unite the finite spirit to its creative source are never 
severed,” and if “the Productive Reason remains at once the 
sustaining element of the dependent life, and the living con- 
tent, continually offering itself to the soul which it has awak- 
ened [implying separate existence] to the knowledge and 
quest of itself,” how account for qualitative differences? 

Once more the difficulty lies in Pringle-Pattison’s inabil- 
ity to see that ontological distinctness may be consistent with 
mutual dependence. Hence he conceives of the relationship 
analogously to that between part and whole. But, why does 
the creation of a soul have to mean “the manufacture of an 
article, which remains throughout something separate from 
its maker . . .”? May not the cosmic Womb give birth, cut- 
ting all filaments, to children whom, through long ages of 
labor and travail, it has so endowed that they of their own 
free will find their joy and peace in the production of a 
symphony of love, a symphony in which unity of conscious 
purpose rather than metaphysical unity of the human and 
divine purposers is enjoyed? Must the relation be that of 
part to whole, or may it be the harmonizing of many on- 
tologically separate musicians so blessed that they may read 

Idea of God, p. 315. Ibid., p. 255. ^ Ibid. 
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and play a common music under the guidance oi tlic great 
Conductor? This may mean that Love is not eternal, hut it 
at least becomes intelligible, and it is difTicult to see what 
theoretical as well as practical gain is made possible by the 
alternative.^^'^ 


J. Cosmic Tkleology 

The realization of purpose involves the voluntary fulfill- 
ment of a preconceived plan by the selection of proper means 
through a period of time. Since the method ol argument is 
“from the structure of experience,” Pringlc-Pattison sets out 
to see whether, “when purged of demonstrably finite accom- 
plishments,” the idea of purpose can be applied to the 
infinite experience. 

Martincau’s reluctance to reject the notion of tlie use of 
means by God is certainly not evident in Pringle-PattisoiPs 
thought. To be sure, if Martineaii had comeived of such 
means as a limitation of God’s power, he would have rejected 
the idea immediately, but Pringle-Pattison, drawing the im- 
plications of his metaphysical position, that reality is a process 
in which all the parts are continuous and contribute to the 
whole, immediately discards the notion that (iod makes better 
adjustments in a foreign existence by superinducing other 
ends on it. 

Nor can operations in accordance with a preconceived plan 
be attributed to God. Pringle-Pattison’s reasoning here is 
that it is only from the standpoint of the part that the plan of 
the whole process seems preconceived. "Fo the nondiscursive 
understanding of God (to whom “the whole would appear as 
the necessary unity of its members, and the members as the 
necessary differentiation of the whole”) a teleological view 
would mean simply “that reality is a significant whole,” 
and not the realization of a preconceived plan. I he only 
meaning, therefore, which teleology can have when applied to 
the cosmic process is that “rationality is not a lucky accident,” 
that “reason is present at every stage as the shaping .s[)irit of 

This theme will be developed in the next chapter. 

^ Idea of God, p. 324. Ibid., p. 330. 


Ibid. 
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the whole.” Thus Pringle-Pattison dispenses with a second 
attribute of human purpose. 

By this time the reader begins to wonder why the word 
“purpose” is used at all if two-thirds of its empirical mean- 
ing is found inapplicable — except perhaps to predispose him 
to such an “unhuman” view by appealing to connotations 
which the word “purpose” no longer possesses. In any case, 
if this is the way to show that the preconception of a plan is 
a “demonstrably finite” accompaniment of purpose, it is not 
the empirical way! On the contrary, it emphatically denies 
that the known structure of experience (purpose) applies to 
the cosmic Person, and yet persists in applying that word 
“Person” to him. We have simply been carried to the point 
of view of the Absolute, to which our experience was to be an 
index. Nowhere are we told why this infinite Experience 
should be a rational whole of the type described. Pringle- 
Pattison is still using the conception he never proves, that 
the world is what it is because God is what he is. He also 
seems to assume that God’s rationality cannot be ultimate if 
time were as real for him as it is for us. The difficulty is that, 
despite all the empirical ornamentation, the unconsciously 
dominating motive is the defense of a rationalistic conception 
of reality which comes very near to Spinozistic Substance. 
For, does Pringle-Pattison not condemn the notion that 
anything can exist which was not in the Whole from the 
beginning? 

This comes out in Pringle-Pattison’s discussion of volition, 
the third aspect of purpose as we know it. In spite of his 
rejection of the other two, he introduces this discussion with 
the statement that any whole is philosophically meaningless 
“unless we read into . . . [it] a specific content from our 
own experience. . . .” The importance, therefore, of the 
idea of purpose and its correlate, satisfaction, is that they bring 
us back to feeling and will, “which are incontestable marks of 
any experience known to us, and apart from which value is 
an unmeaning phrase.” Without conation, purpose, and 


Idea of God, p. 331. 


Ibid., p. 334. 


Ibid., p. 335. 
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realization, “value . . . becomes an abstraction. “ Obvi- 

ously the question now is: Can the defect which conation and 
purpose imply in human experience be attributed to Ch)d? 

There can be no doubt that Pringle-Pattison strains to make 
conation play a part in the experience of tlie Absolute. But 
the way in which he removes defect is typical of his method 
of argument at critical points. 

Since in our judgments of value we should never experience 
satisfaction “if we did not believe that we were judging .sub 
specie universi or from the standpoint of the whole,” these 
very judgments “seem to postulate a satisfaction of the Abso- 
lute itself” which we share. In other words, we have a re- 
currence of the theme that unless (iod lived in complete 
realization of value, our judgments of value, not having their 
source in a universe in which these values were realized, would 
fail to give us the satisfaction resulting in the conlidence “to 
stake our all on them.” And the only way in whit h Pringle- 
Pattison settles the problem of defect involved in the fulfill- 
ment of desire is by agreeing with Bosanquet, that in (hxi ‘7//c 
contradiction of a conation co-exist nijj!; with fruition must be 
realized/' and by holding that this may be one of the para- 
doxes of religion. He sides with Spinoza “against transferring 
the idea of choice to a sphere where it is inapplicable, and 
thus founding the universe and its constitution upon a 
groundless act,” but he insists that “will, not as a meaningless 
freedom of choice but in the sense of continuously aflirming 
and possessing one’s experience” ’ may be attributed to (>od. 
This, however, is an evasion of the (juestion, esj^ecially since 
Pringle-Pattison admits that such continuous self-aflirmation 
is only “the ideal ” of the finite individuals which are supposed 
to furnish the clue to the infinite experience. The unconscious 
and unwarranted transition from conation to will completes 
the deception that enables him to continue thinking of (^od s 
life not as one of want but as one of self-affirmation in the 

^**Ibid. Of this idea he does not sec the full significance in his realistic 
epistemology of value, 
p. 337. 

Ibid, 


Ibid., p. 338. 
Ibid., p. 339. 
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finite, which is “the divine necessity” or “the fundamental 
character of the divine life.” This divine necessity he 
speaks of as “the eternal purpose” of God, deprecating the 
association of time which even this phrase retains. Finally, as 
if afraid that the discussion has reduced the life of God to mere 
dreaming, he suggests that effort is involved in God’s activity, 
“nay . . . difficulty” 

What, however, does either effort or difficulty mean apart 
from the very xvant (even to keep on affirming oneself) which 
by intellectual somersaults has been both attributed and de- 
nied to God in the attempt to make a place for values in the 
very nature of things? A want-less God, Pringle-Pattison fears, 
would become a cold Intellect, and yet his conception of an 
ultimate rerum natura completely satisfied, safe against the in- 
roads of time, as we shall see, freezes God into a fixed and 
immutable rigidity comparable to that of Plato’s Ideas. 

K. God AND Time 

If God’s experience is a realized and rational whole, then 
time, at least in its aspect of not-yetness, would have to be de- 
nied it. For a view such as this, in which the being of a Per- 
sonal God is constituted by “Truth, Beauty, Goodness, 
Love” (and by self-conscious existence in partial possession of 
these and striving for more),^'^^ the meaning of time as we 
struggling creatures know it cannot be ascribed to God, who 
is better described as eternal. And this is Pringle-Pattison’s 
solution. Yet his discussion begins as usual with the insistence 
that since appearance is not illusion but reality, and since our 
own experience is still to be the clue to God’s, time cannot be 
a cosmic illusion, since time is concretely real in the con- 
tinuous '^melting' of one moment of our experience in an- 
other. Once more, then, the empirical spirit is in evidence. 
Eternity cannot be ascribed to God unless we find it in some 
sense in experience. 

Eternity, however, does not mean timelessness either in the 

Idea of God. p. 3 |o. 

Cf. ibid., p. 390, and pp. 43^135- 

Cf. ibid., p. 431- 
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sense that valid truths are timeless or in the sense of endless- 
ness or nontemporality. All mathematical views of time are 
abstractions from the immediate experience of time, wliilc 
eternity must be the correlative of time rather than its logical 
contradictory. Time cannot exist without eternity, and vice 
versa. An illustration of this is our own immediate experience 
of the moments of time as a whole. “In the coinpresence 
which is thus an essential feature of our consciousness of time 
we therefore already realize, thoiigli doubtless on an infinitesi- 
mal scale, the nature of an eternal consciousness," for the 
divine consciousness may be considered a *Uotum simul* or an 
immediate intuition of a tremendous specious present within 
which “human distinctions of past and future disappear.” 

Two comments may be made on the argument thus far. In 
the first place, no matter how much God’s specious present is 
elongated, within our known specious present, as delined by 
Pringle-Pattison, it is the experience of the present dying away 
into the past and surging forward into the future that is 
stressed. If Pringle-Pattison is to be faithful to his method, 
must he not show why these elements should not be present in 
an expanded specious present? Instead, he really assumes 
eternity for God and then finds an analogy in human 
experience. 

But, secondly, eternity now means simply the fact that self- 
consciousness is a unity through the presence of memory. It 
is only a certain kind of temporal experience, indeed the only 
kind we know, for time as broken up into distinct moments is 
an abstraction, being the way in which we conceive time alter 
we have experienced it. If eternity be defined as the unity of 
consciousness, then it is not the correlate of time but simply 
time as any conscious being knows it if he is conscious at all. 
Thus, only if time is abstractly conceived as moments separate 
from each other, is eternity, as the consciousness of all these 
separate moments at a glance, to be distinguished from time. 
But since time is the very characteristic of that unity of experi- 
ence which is our immediate consciousness, within which we 
can distinguish moments, there is no need for the word eter- 

^ p. 354. ^Ibid. 
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nity as a correlate of time, since time rightly conceived needs 
none.^®^ Therefore, not only is time the characteristic of the 
divine specious present, in that, within it, past, present, and 
future may be conceptually distinguished, but these three dis- 
tinctions are elements within one experience of duration ex- 
perienced as a whole. Neither God nor human beings make 
a whole out of past, present, and future -- these are rather 
elements in a whole experience with which they begin. 

But eternity means more than this unity of the specious 
present for Pringle-Pattison. It really is the attribution to 
God of a unity of consciousness whose span is so great that the 
whole temporal process of the universe is both included within 
it, and known, not little by little (which is the defect of tem- 
poral knowledge), but as an organic whole.^''^ Now, however, 
the problem has insensibly shifted and is no longer the ques- 
tion of the sense in which time as we know it may be attributed 
to God, but of the way in which He knows the world-process. 
Since to know means to know the purpose of, “the eternal 
view of the time-process is not the view of all its stages simul- 
taneously, but the view of them as elements or members of a 
completed purpose.” And the meaning of time also has 
been changed. “Time is not an element in which conscious- 
ness passes, or a procession which passes before conscious- 
ness,” but it is “the abstraction of unachieved purpose or 
purpose on the way to achievement.” The ground for this 
meaning of time is that mental experience is not a mere 
process but a conative process toward some end,^"’^ in the light 
of which the future and the past are distinguished. Since time 
in this sense means incomplete achievement of purpose, and 
since we saw that the defectiveness involved in the notion of 
purpose could not be applied to God, time can be attributed 
only to finite human beings, and not to God. He, therefore, 
is eternal, because he sees all the stages of the time-process as 
members of his own completed purpose. Hence, eternity as 

^"^This discussion of time and eternity will he continued in Chapter VI, 
where "Fennant’s more empirical view is considered. 

Cf. Idea of God, p. 355. 
p. 358. 

Ibid., p. 356. 


Ibid., p. 358. 
a. ibid., p. 357. 
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applied to God is simply another way of saying that the whole 
world-process is known by God as we know our specious pres- 
ent. He knows the world-process not, as we do, incompletely 
in matters of detail, but completely as immutable purpose. 
The stages of the cosmic process which we view as contingent, 
“side by side,“ are felt by God as necessary parts in a whole, 
the end or whole being felt in every part.'‘‘‘^’ Pringle-Pattison 
goes so far as to say that whatever independence selves might 
have, all is open to God. “The divine idea of ‘a mind and life’ 
would therefore be the very life itself, experienced as signifi- 
cant because experienced as a whole, and, what is more, as 
part of the meaning of the all-inclusive whole.” 

All that Pringle-Pattison has done, we now see, is to redefine 
his position in terms of words which have temporal connota- 
tions but which have in reality lost every feature of lime as 
we know it. Even if time is the abstraction of purpose. then 
the “not-yetness” and “no-moreness” with which our experi- 
ence is saturated and to which our experieiue of lime is sup- 
posed to be due, is lost in the divine Experieiu e of compleied 
Purpose (which does not mean purpose as we know it). We 
have been told in words hoxu an eternal experience might be 
conceived but not why it should be so conceived. When 
Pringle-Pattison answers McGilvary’s objections: (a) that (iod 
is in “untimed time,” since for him the order of events can 
bring neither novelty nor anxiety, and (b) that (iod therefore 
can never have an “inkling” of expectation or suspense, he 
simply says to (a) that “it is an unreasoning procedure to seek 
to transfer this attitude to a universal Spirit,” and that time 
is “somehow transcended in the ultimate Expericiu e on which 
we depend.” His answer to (b) is that (iod can have an 

ibid., pp. 361, 362. A similar conception of time and eternity, defined 
in terms of the life of desire and its fulfillment, and similarly (onfiised with 
metaphysical lime, or durce rccllc, pervades A. K. Taylor’s Faith of a Moralist. 
Sec especially, pp. 74 ff. 

Idea of God, p. 363. 

162 Yet time is not the abstraction of purpose, but the characteristic form 
of the unity of self-consciousness which is the shir qua non of any purpose. 
Desires may be unified by purpose, but the unity of the metaphysical self is 
original. Cf. C^hapter VI, pp. 240 ff. 

Idea of God, p. 364. 


Ibid., p. 365. 
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inkling into the suffering of creatures in time, since ‘‘it is 
everywhere the mark of the higher and wider experience to 
comprehend the lower and narrower.” 

But this clearly misses the point. For the analogy he sug- 
gests, that God is to the parent as the parent is to the child witli 
whom he can share joy and sorrow, is false, since the only 
reason why the parent can understand his child is that he once 
experienced similar joys and sorrows, while God, unlike the 
parent, never, on Pringle-Pattison’s view, could experience a 
‘‘not-yct.” The difference between man’s experience of time 
and God’s is not one of degree but of quality. As long as eter- 
nity meant the unity of God’s greater time-span there was no 
need of transcendence of the time-process rightly understood. 
But as soon as God’s eternity was interpreted as experience of 
the whole temporal process, including our own, as a realized 
purpose, then man’s experience no longer could be said to 
serve as an index to that eternity. 

This whole discussion, furthermore, confirms the conten- 
tion that the independence of selves is really lost! For how, 
so long as man has free will, can God know a future series of 
conscciucnces which we must decide to realize? Martineau, 
realizing this difficulty, rightly denied God’s foreknowledge 
of human actions. It is only as selves are simply parts of the 
divine experiences that foreknowledge is possible, unless we 
are going to say that freedom and foreknowledge are somehow 
compatible in God, and then once more break the promise to 
be empirical. 

The summary of this chapter on Time shows that what has 
happened is not the promised development of what is found 
in appearance, but its development to a stage which has lost 
all contact with human experience. “Time, then, seems one 
with the existence of the finite; and although the experience 
and the relations of time must be represented in the infinite 
Experience, this must be in a way which transcends our human 
perspective.” The logical conclusion of this position is ex- 
pressed in the next sentence but one. 

Idea of God. 

Ibid., p. 367. 
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It was a silent presupposition of the argument that time cannot be taken 
... as ultimately real; that is to say. time, with all its implications of de- 
velopment and progress, is an aspect of facts within the universe, . . . not 
. . . a containing element in which the Absolute . . . exists, and tltrough 
which it advances, garnering new being and perfections as it proceeds.'*" 

Such a growing universe is set aside as “intrinsically incred- 
ible,” and the rejection of this notion at critical points is owing 
to the instinctive feeling and the ultimate conviction, sup- 
posedly corroborated by religious experience, that values are 
completely realized at the very core of the universe and are not 
created. Man, as part of the universe, may grow, but his ideals 
reflect immutable realities. “The reality of tin* ideal and its 
infinite transcendence of finite attainment is the very note of 
moral and religious experience.” The Idea of God is an ex- 
tended rejection of any attempt to introduce the least l)it of 
contingency into the Ideals of the universe. And it represents 
the thinking of a mind empirical enough to struggle against 
Absolutism but ultimately imprisoned by earlier loyalties. 

L. Estimate and Summary 

In the foregoing it may have been noticed that only Pringle- 
Pattison’s positive argument has been held to be iiuonclusive 
and inadequate. His rejection of the rationalism of naturalism 
on the one hand, and that of Absolutism on the other, his in- 
sistence, in other words, that the uiii(|uencss of human experi- 
ence be recognized is heartily endorsed, d he weakness of the 
positive argument for God has been indicated. Unfortunately, 
Nedoncelle is correct when he says: 


Son [Pringlc-Pattison’s] souci clc sauver toutes Ics tendaners pbiloso- 
phiqiies les plus diverses laissc a sa pcnsc^c unc imprecision peut-etre 
incurable et qui fait unc contrastc pt'niblc avec rexactitude |?1 con- 
stante de son langage. Finalemcnt il se r<l*fiigic dans un aveu (I’inipuis- 
sance. . . . Dans tous les ouvrages dc Pringle-Pattison, on peut glancr 
des phrases . . . ou il demandc que les dilFicult^s th(^*oriques 11 ciiLamcnt 
pas le bloc de nos certitudes primordialcs.’™ 

MT pp. 372. 376. 

Ibid., p. 382; cf. pp. 383, 395. 

M. Nddoncelle, La Philosophie Religieuse en Grande lirelagne de 1850 d 
nos jours (1934), p. 92. 
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Pringle-Pattison himself accepts Mr. Yeats’s statement that 
“whatever of philosophy has been made poetry is alone 
permanent.” 

The following propositions may help to bring together the 
more important points in this extended discussion. 

1. The use of the empirical method and the coherence- 
criterion of truth in the interpretation of experience 
implies that teleological explanation alone is philosoph- 
ical. But empiricism demands that any particular end 
be held tentatively until verified. 

2. Mechanical explanation is tautologous and does not 
adequately explain the appearance of unique differ- 
ences in the process of evolution; but teleology must 
prove and not presuppose any specific kind of unity, at 
the same time taking account of temporal factors in the 
development of value. 

3. The organic relation of mental activity to the nature of 
things guarantees the validity of the realistic theory of 
knowledge and the assertion, specifically, that secondary 
and tertiary qualities are real. But the professed creativ- 
ity of mind is thus denied, and both the doctrine of 
organicity and the theory of knowledge presuppose an 
idealistic metaphysics. 

4. Appearances arc always true of reality in different de- 
grees. But this leads to the rejected formal coherence. 

5. Since man’s moral consciousness testifies to the reality 
of ideals, without whose presence within him man’s 
moral progress would be inexplicable, God is said to 
exist. Ihit our admittedly imperfect knowledge of the 
ideal implies that we do not need the presence of per- 
fection for progress, and the eye-metaphor involved in 
the underlying theory of moral knowledge overlooks the 
fact that goodness is a dynamic relational quality created 
by man in interaction with nature. 

6. The self is a unique conscious unity possessing freedom 
of will and relative independence from other selves and 
God, though the limitations in finite relationships are 

Idea of God, p. vii. 
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somehow transcended by God. But no empirical reason 
is given for this transcendence, and tlie contusion of 
ontological with cultural independence, the empliasis 
on the part-whole relationship, and the denial of crea- 
tion leave no place for the alleged independence of 
selves. 

7. Purpose as applied to God ultimately means that cona- 
tion and fruition without want somehow exist in the 
nature of God, who continually reaflirms his experience. 
But in this discussion every aspect of purpose as experi- 
enced is denied, the promise of empirical procedure is 
violated, and the argument ultimately lests on the sup- 
posed sanction of religious experience for contradiction. 

8. The eternity of God means that the whole time-process 
exists in God’s experience as the sj^ecious present does 
for human beings, and since time is only the abstract 
form of unachieved purpose, it can be attributed only 
to the finite part ancl not to God. But otu c more pro- 
fessed empirical procedure is violated, terms are used 
ambiguously, while religious experience and subjective 
convictions are substituted for argument at critical 
points. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE HALTING EMPIRICISM IN JAMES WARD’S 
THEISTIC MONADISM 

A. Ward’s Intellectual Development 

James Ward (1843-1925) at nineteen was “writing to warn 
his sisters that not the most virtuous life is of the slightest use 
for salvation without the direct intervention of Christ.” ^ 
With such narrow, evangelical, religious ideas and a love of 
nature did Ward, in his twentieth year, begin serious study 
for the Congregational ministry at Spring Hill College (after- 
wards incorporated in Mansfield College, Oxford), where, 
nevertlieless, he was soon to be commended for his “scientific 
mode of thought.” 

His later studies at Berlin under Dorner and Trendelen- 
burg soon produced a decided change in his mode of thinking, 
and the problem of immortality and the relation between 
mind and matter began to trouble him. “Enamoured of philos- 
ophy,” he determined to attend Lotze’s lectures at Gottingen, 
and thus, through Ward’s work, the latter’s influence was 
once more felt in England. The fundamental characteristics 
of Lotze’s thought are evident throughout Ward’s works, and 
Lotze’s emphasis on personality and the application of empir- 
ical methods turned Ward away from the pantheism which 
had been attracting him. (On Ward’s psychology Herbart and 
his followers, in addition to Lotze, had no little influence.) 
It is not surprising that in 1872 Ward, his acquired liberalism 
having caused him and others much trouble, left the ministry 
and became a noncollegiate student in the University of 
Cambridge. 

There Henry Sidgwick ^ was his greatest benefactor. “His 

' W. R. Sorley and G. F. Stout, eds.. Essays in Philosophy (1927), p. 10. 
Unless otlierwise stated, all other references in this chapter will be to Ward’s 
works. 

*Cf. Essays, p. 92, where Ward has said: “If I am anything at all, I owe it to 
two men. Hermann Lotze and Henry Sidg^vick.” 
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thwarted Evangelicism, based on that deeper craving of his 
nature to teach and serve humanity, found new life and hope 
in Sidgwick and the work and ideals he held out.” After a 
year of work in physiology at Leipzig, in i87r), Ward retui ned 
to Cambridge and lectured on psychology, modern philos- 
ophy, and education, and in 1881, tlirougli Sidgwick’s help, 
he was elected to a College lectureship in moral science. As a 
result of lectures and papers read before the Moral Scienc e 
Club, the famous article on psychology in the ninth edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica was written, only to be re- 
vised for the eleventh edition, published in 191 1. His lifelong 
dream was realized in 1918, when his Psychological Principles. 
which turned over anew the psychological soil in England 
for the sake of a better sowing, was printed. 

In the meantime, in 1894, Edinburgh had rewarded him 
with an honorary degree.^ And in the same year he had been 
offered and had accepted the Gifford Lectureship, which re- 
sulted in the publication in 1889 of Naturalism and Agnos- 
ticism, This work was complemented by the Gifford Lectures, 
delivered at St. Andrews in 1907-10 and published in 1911 as 
the Realm of Ends. We may conclude this sketch by (luoting 
an appreciation (which would not be lamented by other con- 
temporaries) given by A. E. Taylor in his review of this last 
work. 

It is superfluous to summarise the argument of a hook which all who 
care seriously for philosophy in Circat Britain may bt' expected to study 
closely, sentence by sentence, for themselves, and elaborate criticism is 
hardly possible to a reviewer who agrees so thoroughly with all the main 
positions contended for that his natural impulse is simply to thank C»od 
that we have such a philosopher as Dr. Ward among us.® 

B. Ward’s Philosophical Empiricism 

“The dream of a system of knowledge without assumptions 
only results in assumption [s] which arc disconnected and in 
all probability opposed. Here we are iti mediis rebus^ and hcie 

®£55ay5, p. 64. 

* He was also a member of the Instilut de France, and a charter member of 
the British Academy. 

“Quoted in Essays, p. 88, from Mind, XXI (1912), 427* 
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we must begin whether we will or no; but without assump- 
tions at the outset we cannot begin at all/' ® For Ward, evi- 
dently, there is no way to truth about this world apart from 
the avenue of empiricism. The sciences of course all make 
assumptions, and it is the task of philosophy to “find the final 
and all-conditioning assumption. . . Philosophy, how- 
ever, must not only criticize the fundamental concepts of the 
sciences, but it must complement them by discovering the 
relation of the true, the beautiful, and the good to the soul, 
the world, and God.® It must, as Goethe said, approach prob- 
lems “nach alien Seiten,” and in every instance. Ward con- 
tinues, procedure must be from the more known in mediis 
rebus to the less known.^ Induction in any universe of dis- 
course must be followed by deduction, but never to a point 
where the particulars on which the induction is based lose 
their uni(jueness. Hence, philosophy for Ward represents 
reason, “the subjective factor which by its theoretical and 
practical demands helps us to determine our ttou otC and to 
find our bearings”; while science, on the other hand, repre- 
sents the analytic understanding. 

But philosophy, as indicated in the first quotation, also has 
its postulate, “that of the unity and rationality of all experi- 
ence, theoretical and practical alike.” Yet Ward’s concep- 
tion of this unity and rationality is not pervaded by the subtle 
rationalism found underlying Pringle-Pattison’s thought. 
Ward holds that “the first requisite of philosophy is organic 
coherence,” since “it cannot . . . have two independent 
growing points.” But rationality itself is only an ideal of 
pure reason, and we cannot begin with the certainty of its 
attainment. Indeed, the only certainties are the immediate 
qualities of sensation and the realms of pure reason, but 


®“A General Analysis of Mind/' p. 4, in Psychological Papers (1880). 

Ibid. 

* Essays, p. 186. 

® Ibid., p. 279. 

Ibid., p. 18 1. One is reminded of William James’s essay, “The Sentiment 
of Rationality,” which strikes the same note that Borden Parker Bowne was 
playing at the same time. 

Essays, p. 111. 


“ The Realm of Ends (3rd ed., 1920), p. 22. 
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neither of these constitutes knowledge. Thus, tlie philosopher 
must begin where he is with the trust that the real is the 
rational and, “letting knowledge grow from more to more,” 
hope that the original confidence will be justified.'^ At the 
beginning, the philosopher must strive to be systematic, with 
the realization that philosophy can never be complete.'^ “To 
advance continuously and to be coherent — that, it seems to 
me, should be our golden rule,” even though the whole pro- 
cedure will be tentative. The rational ideal is flawless, but 
its function is regulative and not constitutive. 

This very fact, however, makes it imperative that (as Wil- 
liam James would say) practical interests be exjusidered in the 
search for truth, since “practice may enlarge our theoretical 
horizon; and this in a twofold way; it may lead into new 
worlds, and secure new powers. Knowledge we could never 
attain, remaining what we are, may be attainable in conse- 
quence of higher powers and a higher life, which we may 
morally achieve.” Philosophy can never attain speculative 
certitude, but its hypotheses must be fertile not only theoret- 
ically but practically; indeed, the two cannot he separated in 
the long run. Here, we must carefully note, an liypothesis 
which works is the guide to further truth than that already 
gained, but the fact that it works is not in itself the test of 
truth. 

Thus there is good reason why G. Dawes Hicks should say 
of Ward: “. . . it was well-nigh inevitable that a mind im- 
bued as his was with a sense of the importance of testing 
philosophical generalizations by their compatibility or in- 
compatibility with empirical details should look upon Hegel’s 
idealism as having been too cheaply and easily won.” Ward 
is so earnest in his empiricism that he is the first to tell the 


Ibid., p. 23. 

^*Ibid., p. 22, and Essays, p. 30. This is one of the lessons which Ward 
taught A. E. Taylor, who emphasizes, as a result of Ward’s influciue, “the 
impossibility of eliminating contingency from Nature” (J. H. Muiihcad, cd.. 
Contemporary British Philosophy, 192.1-25, II, 271). 

Essays, p. 301. 

^*Ibid., p. 140. 

”‘‘The Philosophy of James Ward,” Mind, XXXIV (1925)- 288. 
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reader where empirical evidence fails him and where his em- 
piricism can be called such only because it carries him beyond 
the concrete experiential horizon without contradicting ex- 
perience. In Pringle-Pattison rationalism sought empirical 
foundations; in Ward empiricism becomes supplemented at 
critical points by rationalism, as we shall see. 

C. Ward’s Conception of Experience 

If philosophy is to begin in mediis rebus, what better start- 
ing point is there than the psychology of experience? Accord- 
ingly, Ward’s philosophy has its base in psychology, whence 
his epistemological, metaphysical, and theological investiga- 
tions proceed. The order of his works illustrates this, for 
the famous article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, which 
his Psychological Principles developed, preceded Ward’s 
rejection of naturalistic, dualistic, and absolutistic meta- 
physics in the two volumes on Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
which, in turn, paved the way for the completion of his 
philosophy in the Realm of Ends, Since our concern is 
mainly with problems relating to Ward’s theism, we shall 
deal very summarily with Ward’s psychology and epistem- 
ology. More attention will be given to them in the consid- 
eration of Ward’s disciple in psychology and epistemology, 
F. R. Tennant. 

For Ward, ^'Experience is the process of becoming expert 
by experiment,*' Experience, as the etymology of the word 
implies, is basically conative, and it develops in the pursuit of 
those adjustments to the whole environment (meaning, per- 
haps, more than the physical and the social) which will be 
most conducive to self-preservation (again ultimately meaning 
more tlian the physical and the social self, though at the begin- 
ning it is only these). “Now we have from the first regarded 
experience not as simply passively moulded by circumstances 
but as also actively shaped by our own endeavour towards self- 
conservation and betterment.” All thought and knowledge, 

” “Psychology,” Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed.), XXII, 548. Here ex- 
perience indicates a whole mental life. 

^^Psychological Principles (1918), p. 358. 
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then, is initially inspired by, but not subservient to, the funda- 
mental desire for self-preservation. 

All knowledge, in turn, involves an experienccr and the 
experienced, a subject and an object. The object is not a state 
of the subject but a presentation to it. In addition, any one 
object is only a selected part of a “presentational con- 
tinuum.” The subject, on the other hand, is a complex 
unity of feeling, thought, and conation, a unity in variety. 

Experience can not without mutilation be resolved into three depart- 
ments, one cognitive or theoretical, one emotional, and one practical. 
... It is true that what we take and what we find we must take and find 
as it is given. But, on the other hand, it is also true that we do not take — 
at least do not take up — what is uninteresting; . . . | On the next page 
he continues:] Regarding experience in this wise as life, self-conserva- 
tion, self-realization, and taking conation not cognition as its central 
feature, we must conclude that it is not that ‘content’ of objects, which 
the subject cannot alter, that gives them their place in its experience, 
but their worth positive or negative, their goodness or badness as ends or 
means to life.*' 

Furthermore, every individual experience is not only a 
unity in duality of subject and object, but its self-consciousncss 
is the result of interaction with the not-sclf.'*^- Some of the 
objects in the objective continuum are other people’s bodies 
into which we read an experience analogous to our own. and 
it is through intercourse with other selves that we better un- 
derstand ourselves and build up a common world out ol the 
private objects.^^ For example, the sun of common discourse 
(as distinct from the psychological object of private experi- 
ence) is a construct resulting from the interpretation of private 
experience influenced by social discourse. In this way, knowl- 
edge about the self, the world, and other selves grows from 
more to more. Ward is fond of quoting Comte s sentence: 
“Entre I’liomme et le monde il faut I’humanite. 

^Essays, pp. 333, 33^1; see also Naturalism and Agnosticism (iHoO)- *h afi.i, 
265. 

Naturalism and Agnosticism, II, 134, 135. 

“ See Essays, p. 238. 

“ Ibid., p. 104. 

**See Naturalism and Agnosticism, II, 168. 

“See Essays, p. 354. 
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The interaction between subjects is the basis of mutual 
sympathy, understanding, or sympathetic rapport , and the 
commerce which human selves have with each other and their 
environment results in the establishment of custom and law. 
Such social necessities indicate the development of part, at 
least, of persons’ natures, to the extent that predictions can 
often be made about their activities. That is, conative human 
beings find a certain adaptation to their environment profit- 
able, and they “settle down” and develop certain habitual 
modes of activity which become relatively passive and con- 
veniently organized. Hence, attitudes gained through experi- 
ment with the human and natural environment are now taken 
for granted. Human nature, accordingly, might be considered 
as partly naturata, ordered and automatic, and partly naturans. 
The former was originally the fresh, spontaneous striving of 
the latter, but the latter, rooting and preserving itself via the 
regularity of the former, from time to time brings disturbance 
and change into its routine existence by attempting a new 
adaptation to environment. The impulsive aspect of human 
nature is, of course, little predictable; but even the laws of the 
interaction of individuals are at most only statistical. Hence, 
it is to our experience of such human interaction and sub- 
jective intercourse that we must turn to explain the concep- 
tion of the regularity of nature and its laws.^^ 

Such, then, is the historical world, the world in which no 
two individuals are alike, though they are not completely 
different. Consequently, it is in this human world of concrete, 
struggling individuals that we can find the best clues to the 
riddles of time. Therefore, “To reduce these finite centres 
to appearances means, I think, the ‘Disappearance of Reality’ 
for us.’’ The problem for Ward now remains: Can the rest 
of reality be similarly conceived as composed of struggling, 
finite spirits? In the following, we shall outline the more per- 
tinent elements of Ward’s metaphysics, after pausing to note 
the more important steps Ward takes in preparation for his 
own positive construction. 


“See Naturalism and Agnosticism, II, 250. 
« Ibid, 


“ Essays, p. 298. 
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D. Naturalism and Life 

The world as it appears to us is a “tangible, visible, sonor- 
ous world,” but these aspects are completely lost in the detluc- 
tive and mathematical treatment of abstract or analytical 
mechanics, especially as expressed in kinematics. The laws of 
the latter may indeed be found to hold for molar bodies, but 
the difficulties a rigid, mechanical scheme encounters in the 
microscopic realm alone forbid the universal application of 
it. As Ward humorously remarks, once the logic of kinematics 
has taken it to the mere movement “of a something that is 
neither solid nor liquid nor gas,” we find ourselves in Alice’s 
predicament when the Cheshire cat disappeared and left her 
grin. The mechanical theory, if not before, received its death 
blow when physics advanced beyond Newton’s solid and im- 
penetrable bits of extended matter. But Ward’s main jioint is 
that the strictly mechanical account of the universe “was after 
all but an abstract and ideal scheme” which could be applied 
to the concrete world only with the help of the calculus of 
probability, and that from this scheme there was no way back 
to the world as we know it. Such .scientific Absolutism is no 
more desirable than piiilosophical Absolutism. I'urtlieimoie, 
if, as a development of strict mechanism maintained, mind is 
a mere epipbenomenon of matter, then the mechanist, in 
holding this conceptual (epiphenomenal) sclieme to lie true, 
is really presupposing in practice what he denies in theory, <i 
connection between matter and mind. 

But naturalism (or mechanism) conironts insuperable difli- 
culties when confronted with the data of biology. Biologic.d 
evolution is much more easily explained by natural selection 
plus teleological factors, it being impossible otherwise to ac- 
count for the complex structure of organisms. By the teleolog- 
ical factor Ward does not mean, as Martincau seemed to, tlie 
old view that each species was immediately designed and di- 
rectly fashioned to occupy a fixed place in a particular plan of 
creation, but a factor, “analogous to that of Lamarck, which, 
involving sentient life in the satisfaction of needs, is oper- 

^Naturalism and Agnosticism, I, 140. 
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ative and essential throughout all biological evolution/’ 
The presence of the self-preserving activity in human beings 
is indubitable, and Ward’s problem once more is: Can mind 
be made coextensive with life (and eventually inorganic 
matter)? 

The characteristic of life is its tendency to conserve itself. 
While organic evolution, therefore, is inexplicable if life be 
regarded as a mere form of energy or a tertium quid mediating 
between matter and mind, the study of mind reveals two prin- 
ciples which would render it intelligible. An organism differs 
from a machine both in its ability to start its own activity and 
also in the fact that its function determines the structure of 
its parts. If, then, we can borrow from human life the prin- 
ciples of self-preservation and subjective or hedonic selection 
and apply them to the actions of plants and animals, the varia- 
tions of organic evolution can be explained. For now the 
organism, striving to preserve itself, selects (as human beings 
do) those parts of the environment and those variations which 
are conducive to its existence. The origin of species, accord- 
ingly, is owing not only to physical but also to psychical activi- 
ties;^^ concentrated practice perfects functions and functions 
perfect structures. The growth from lower to higher organic 
forms is more easily explained also, for now we can suggest 
that animals, bent on self-preservation, find novel and better 
forms of life and develop and modify further the organism 
already preserved.^*^ “The creature is bent only on filling its 
skin; but in doing this as pleasantly as may be, it gets a better 
skin to fill, and accordingly seeks to fill it differently.’’ Thus, 
organic life is simply human life “writ smaller.’* 

Whatever else the defects of pan-psychism may be, it is diffi- 
cult to find a better metaphysical account of organic evolu- 
tion. If knowledge of other human beings is based on ejective 
analogy with our own experience, why may we not interpret 
the activities of animals and even plants by a varying scale of 
psychical organization and ability? Ward, confronted with 
the facts of organic evolution, has given an empirical account 


^Naturalism and Agnosticism, I, 288 ff. 
Ibid., I, 297. 


“ Ibid., I, 298. 
« Ibid. 
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of it, not simply by appeal to the principle of continuity but 
by an extension of the same empirical method by Avhich we 
come to the knowledge of other selves. The problem now is: 
Can the analogy of human experience be carried further into 
the organic world? 

E. The Unity and Teleology of Nature 

The uniformity or unity of nature for Ward is not an axiom 
which it would be absurd to deny; it is neither self-evident, 
nor a deduction from something that is, nor a brute fact. It is 
rather a postulate of our conative and cognitive nature. “The 
Unity of Nature is the ideal counterpart of the actual unity of 
each individual experience — an ideal towards which we first 
advance when intersubjective intercourse and reasoning be- 
gin. . . Individual experience is first unified in accord- 
ance with conative interest, which is the l)asis of all the 
categories. The activity and passivity which the individual 
experiences in his personal and causal interaction with the 
“environment” is the basis of his interpretation of causal- 
ity between objects. As a consequence of the develo|)inent 
(by intersubjective intercourse) of (a) the experience ol unify- 
ing interest involving agency and passivity, and (b) the analo- 
gous interpretation of the field of unilorm events, we are led 
to postulate the regularity of nature. 

Yet science, concerned only with sequence, secs neither tran- 
seunt action nor the efficient causality which we experience 
immediately in will. “There is nothing in it [science], there- 
fore, that can possibly discredit that prirna facie interaction 
of individual minds, of which the social fabric is a proof.” 
Activity is an ultimate of human experience which does not 
yield to intellectual analysis, which itself is an activity. The 
laws of nature are our formulations of events in accordance 
with our pragmatic and, consequently, theoretical interests. 
The discovery of the laws, not their fulfillment, lies with us, 
and the conformity of the formulae to the nature of things 
still remains to be demonstrated. Thus Ward finds that an 

^ Ibid ., II, 235. 

II, 242. 
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empirical view of the facts shows that “the whole notion of 
universal and necessary laws of Nature is, then, essentially a 
postulate,” but with Kant he agrees that it is a postulate we 
must presuppose for the sake of experience or its own dis- 
proof.^® In so far as nature is amenable to laws formed by 
human intelligence for the sake of human ends it may be 
called teleological. Yet, what can the constitution of nature 
be, if it is thus a realm of ends (from the human standpoint, 
of course)? 

Here philosophy must supplement science. There is one 
warning we may take from the investigation so far. “From 
the reflective [teleological] judgment as prius to the mechan- 
ical judgment the way is easy; from the mechanical as prius 
to the reflective there is strictly no way at all.” Room may 
be found within the teleological scheme for mechanical proc- 
ess, but the initial assumption of mechanism leaves no hope 
for teleology. Now, since nature is intelligible. Ward argues, 
it is either intelligent itself, or there is intelligence beyond it. 
Again, human beings interact with nature or through it, 
so it is either causally efficient itself or there is a causality 
behind it.®® The final answer is approached through an 
analysis of the ultimate meaning of cause. 

Our laws of nature are based on the relations between 
things. However, the inert particles or atoms of science are all 
alike and the mere victims of the push and pull of circum- 
stance. “If there are two things in the world entitled to exist 
separated by the whole diameter of being they are the so-called 
reactions of matter and the actions of mind.” Inertia, which 
means “incapability,” is the contrary of both activity and 
passivity. “Matter does nothing, suffers nothing, and knows 
nothing, that is about all we can say about it in psychological 
terms. What wonder then that starting like Berkeley from 
experience, Leibniz should say, quod non agit, non existit” 
That is, not only are the individuals of the historical world 
as we know it never identical, but “the only things of which we 


^Naturalism and Agnosticism, II, 250. 
^ Ibid.) II, 272, 273. 

^ Cl. ibid., II, 265. 


^ Realm of Ends, p. 509. 
^Ibid. 
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have positive knowledge are subjects with intrinsic qualities, 
things that are something in themselves and for themselves”; 
and “the only causes of which we have positive knowledge 
are minds: these have a nature of their own and hence can 
interact, determine, and be determined.” Since we know 
best the interaction of mind with mind, “this must be the basis 
of our interpretation if we are to understand at all.” 

It is on this empirical basis that Ward suggests, with Leib- 
niz, that for physical atoms and their laws be substituted very 
elementary spiritual existences with determinate, psychical 
natures whose teleological interactions with each other form 
the ground of our natural laws.^"* In Spinozlstic terms, the 
essence of each finite being in this historical world is its 
conatus towards well-being, and it is of such conatus that the 
natural world is the manifestation. ”What is nothing for itself 
is nothing in itself.” Accordingly, Ward concludes that 
reality is constituted by a plurality of mental units varying 
widely but continuously in the scale of mental differences. 

But this pan-psychistic pluralism is only the first step toward 
Ward’s final theism, though he did believe that theism could 
not be established if spiritualism did not supersede meta- 
physical dualism. Ward says: “Pluralism, as such, I have con- 
fessed, ‘can never furnish anything deserving to be called a 
philosophical justification of itself.’ ” To this we may add: 
“. . . I am not and never have been a pluralist; though I hold 
and have always held, that experience, from which specula- 
tion must and therefore always does start, is for us primarily 
an interaction of the Many.” In order to know why Ward 
was never satisfied with absolute or nontheistic pluralism, we 
must understand the pluralistic explanation of nature and its 
laws. 

F. Pluralism and its Limits 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that Ward was not 
merely invoking an abstract principle of continuity in order 

Naturalism and Agnosticism, II, 279. 

*^Ibid. ibid., II, 280; Essays, pp. 233, 234, 242. 

** Essays, p. 234; cf. also Realm of Ends, p. 21. 

Realm of Ends, pp. 200, 497. Ibid., p. 95. 
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to extend the analogy of human experience into the very 
depths of the inorganic world. This principle is set to work as 
a further justification of the more important idea that nothing 
could exist which, in Platonic terms, could neither affect nor 
be affected. This, in terms of concrete experience, means that 
the inorganic world must be composed of an indefinite (and 
not Leibniz’s less empirically conceived infinite) number of 
active beings. Now Ward quite frankly admits that in think- 
ing of these beings as conative, cognitive, and emotional, 
the pluralist is in difficulty, for in the inorganic world there 
are no signs of preference and striving such as those found 
in the vegetable, animal, and human kingdom. Ward also 
realizes that he must account for natural law in terms of 
these very elementary spiritual beings. His task therefore 
is to show how, in a world where there are no signs of pref- 
erence, natural law is explicable by the activities of striving 
beings. 

Here Ward’s empirically derived conviction that existence 
must be active is supplemented by appeal to the law of con- 
tinuity.^'^ The result is the postulation of monads at the bot- 
tom of the existential ladder which are conscious only of 
momentary pleasure and pain and motivated simply by their 
impulses of self-conservation. Thus, the beings of the inor- 
ganic world operate entirely on hedonistic principles. The 
whole of reality may now be described as a realm of ends, 
provided that ‘‘end” includes the unforeseen goal as well as the 
foreseen. It so happens that this lowest realm is the basis 
(though there are levels even within it) of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms and that together they both form the means 
of subsistence and intercourse for the human kingdom on 
which they themselves do not depend. 

If we now remind ourselves of the prevalence of custom 
and of the constancy which makes possible the statistical cal- 
culation of the activities of large human aggregates, we can 
easily account for the existence of natural law. And we need 
not, as does science, account for law by disregarding the quality 
of things in favor of quantity. We may rather conceive of 

Cf. Realm of Ends, p. 62. 
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natural law in terms of the habits formed by these bare 
monads, which are probably influenced merely by their aver- 
sion for pain. For, in the thinking of the pluralist, the notion 
of chaos is unmitigated nonsense, and he consequently starts 
with an inchoate state of definitely characterized monads 
whose very definiteness automatically reduces the number of 
possibilities of action. That is, each monad has a law of his 
being, as it were, and not an external law imposed upon him. 
Nor is there any prius of law to which he must conform. He 
must be himself, and himself he must be, and on these “rocks’" 
is the natural order built. “At the start then the order that is 
to be has still be become: everything is inchoate but nothing 
chaotic. . . Natural law is the outcome of the strivings 
of these lower monads to maintain themselves in an environ- 
ment constituted by the unique natures of other monads, all 
of whom settle at convenient levels and desire novelty prob- 
ably in accordance with the degree of their psychical com- 
plexity and capacity. “All nature ... is regarded as plastic 
and evolving like mind: its routine and uniformity being ex- 
plained on the analogy of habit and heredity in the indi- 
vidual, of custom and tradition in society; while its variety is 
attributed to spontaneity in some form.” Habit is the result 
of original spontaneity, and consequently on the pluralistic 
view not only are there no laws prior to events, but laws arc 
themselves the result of the contingency which is at the core 
of things in the conations of the monads. Harmony for the 
pluralist is to be achieved. 

This contingency is not chance, since every action is moti- 
vated, and there is always selection of that part of the environ- 
ment most conducive to self-preservation. “The tendency at 
any moment is simply towards more life, simply growth; but 
this process of self-preservation imperceptibly but steadily 
modifies the self that is preserved.” The essential difference 
between man and the lowest monad is that though both are 
motivated by the best modus vivendi, the monad is the victim 
of comparatively blind impulse, while man is conscious of the 


Ibid., p. 71. 


Ibid., p. 74. 


Ibid., pp. 79, 80. 
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ends he desires. Man himself, however, advances by trial and 
error “from animality to rational personality through inter- 
subjective intercourse,*' since reason develops only in soci- 
ety. But the whole natural development is not merely the 
unrolling of the cosmic scroll on which all is already laid out, 
for there is novelty, the creation of new and unpredictable 
features (or epigenesis) all along the line of evolution.®^ 

Pluralism cannot, therefore, be condemned for inability to 
explain law. On the other hand, there are difficulties in it 
which the theistic hypothesis would alleviate without giving 
up the essence of pluralism. To be sure, the application of 
the principle of continuity beyond man would lead to the 
hypothesis of a society of higher types of being which, to some 
extent, control and modify the destiny of human and sub- 
human species. Such an hypothesis would indeed account for 
the natural beauties which cannot be explained by sexual 
selection and “utilitarian principles*’ alone.®® And the plural- 
ist, searching for unity, might go further and postulate a 
Supreme Person, who, though ultimately a finite primus inter 
pares, might be so different in kind (as well as degree) that he 
would have more immediate communion with his fellow 
men,®^ and would have intellective intuition rather than dis- 
cursive and symbolic thought, while time in some sense would 
have to be real for him. This postulate, however, seems to be 
the result of a search merely for unity, and since we are not 
told what empirical facts are explained, the principle of con- 
tinuity would be used abstractly. This is perhaps one of the 
reasons why Ward is unsatisfied with pluralism, for his theistic 

Realm of Ends, p. 93. 

“Cf. ibid., p. 471; and see below. Chapter VI, pp. 250 ff. Time is taken 
much more seriously by Ward than by Pringle- Pattison, as shown by this doc- 
trine of contingency — which Pringle-Pattison thought meant either nothing 
new for the whole or chance — but in considering the relation of time to God, 
since Ward allows for only a functional relation of a supratemporal God to 
time, he is consequently not far removed at this point from Pringle-Pattison. 

“See Realm of Ends, p. 213. Once more the principle of continuity is used 
for empirical explanation and not abstractly only, for Ward seems to be 
stressing the compatibility of such a spiritual order with pluralism and is not 
himself convinced that there is enough empirical evidence for one. 

“ See Realm of Ends, pp. 193, 194, 234 ff. 
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hypothesis has explanatory work to do. His main objection 
to pluralism at its upper limit is that more than a mere prmius 
ifitCT pdTcs is needed to account for the order of the astro- 
nomical uniwersc and not a multiverse. 

But there are difficulties at the lower limit also, for how ex- 
plain the awakening of the “slumbering monads” which con- 
stitute the lowest ideal limit of the pluralistic universe? And, 
further, how account for the mutual and complementary de- 
velopment which results in the closely woven continuity from 
the inorganic to the organic and the conscious world? 

Finally, pluralism “is sadly far away from the heart’s de- 
sire,” unless there is “also some principle of ‘conservation 
of value* tending to prevent rational, self-conscious spirits 
from lapsing back into merely animal souls.” In other 
words, pluralism needs some argument to make evolution 
worth while, for if evolution is to get anywhere and not merely 
be a series of cycles, there must be immortality for conscious 
beings, in which metaphysical identity is not lost and the 
values already attained become the basis of further achieve- 
ment. This, it seems, is what Ward means concretely by the 
conservation of value, namely, the possibility that all “fresh 
evolution*’ start from its past achievements and not in less 
favorable conditions, owing to the “personal continuity be- 
tween the old constituents and the new.” “In a word, with- 
out such spiritual continuity as theism alone seems able to 
ensure, it looks as if a pluralistic world were condemned to a 
Sisyphean task.” 

What the exact implication of “ensure” in this last quota- 
tion is we do not know, but the sense in which theism can en- 
sure the conservation of values an empirical theism must 
define. Ward is accordingly ready to deal with this general 
problem and define more exactly the way in which an omnip- 

“ Ibid., p. 197. 

^ Ibid., p. 214. 

Ibid., p. 213. The point before this was that pluralism needed some doc- 
trine of “metempsychosis" to prevent a similar lapsing back of the organic 
into the inorganic. Cf. ibid., pp. 212 ff. 

“ Ibid., p. 214. 

^ Ibid., p. 215. Cf. below. Chapter V, Section H. 
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otent, omniscient, perfectly good, transcendent and yet im- 
manent God (the theistic hypothesis) is related to the world 
of souls. His argument against pluralism so far has shown 
the necessity of a cosmic Mind in some way responsible for the 
present cosmos. The next step is to see what modifications 
theism makes in pluralism in order to give “both unity and 
reason” to the scheme of things. 

G. God and Creation 

The doctrine of creation itself implies that “theism is not 
simply the possible crown and completion of pluralism,” but 
modifies it. For now the transcendent Being is not beyond the 
many but “is related to them in a way in which none of them 
is related to the rest: they do not simply coexist along with it, 
they exist somehow in it and through it.” Ward is perfectly 
frank in conceding that “there is nothing in all our physical 
experience that compels us to admit” that the world is the re- 
sult of a creative act, but “on the other hand there is nothing 
that would justify us in denying it.” The implicit argu- 
ment here, we take it, is that when a notion is neither em- 
pirically justifiable nor empirically unjustifiable, then the 
empirical philosopher may accept it, provided it seems justified 
by the rest of his empirical theory. Now the nearest analogy 
we may find to God’s relation to his world is the creative ac- 
tivity of an artistic genius who spontaneously embodies his 
spirit in the work he loves, and yet is distinct from it. But 
even this analogy breaks down, because the work of art is after 
all a “relative creation” within the world, and there is an 
“impassable gulf” between this and the “absolute creation” 
of the world itself. “The one [the work of art] presupposes 
experience previously acquired, the other is coeval and identi- 
cal with the divine experience itself . . . [and] any analogy 
drawn from our experience must be inadequate to such an 
experience. . . 

Ward’s conception of the relation between the world and 

Realm of Ends, p. 231 (italics mine). 

^^Ibid., p. 232. 

Ibid., p. 240. 
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God is, we see, similar to Pringle-Pattison’s. With the latter 
he agrees that creation cannot mean transeunt causation, 
since that involves an impossible alien datum. Furthermore, 
as Pringle-Pattison insisted, “God is God only as being crea- 
tive.” Creation is neither a change in God nor a change in 
anything already existing; it simply refers to tlie dependence 
of the world on God.«< God would be nothing without the 
world, and the world nothing without God, “the ground [not 
cause] of the world’s being, its ratio essendi." Again: “If 
creation means anything, it means something so far involved 
in the divine essence, that we are entitled to say, as Hegel was 
fond of saying, that ‘without the world God is not God.’ ” ®® 
Thus far it might seem that Ward had lost all transcend- 
ence, but he explicitly rejects any Spinozistic notion of "Dens 
sive natura,” ®^ or any attempts to identify the world with an 
ubiquitous knower. Though, on analogy with our experience, 
will and presentation may be attributed to God’s experience, 
this cannot mean that either precedes the other, for creation 
“is at once ‘pure activity’ and ‘original insiglit,’ idea and deed, 
life and light.” ®® “God is transcendent to it [his creation], 
for it is not God, but his utterance and manifestation: and 
yet, because it is his utterance and because he ever sustains it, 
he is immanent in it, it is his continuous creation.” ®® Thus, 
Pringle-Pattison and Ward are at one as to the relation of God 
to the world. Both insist that God is nothing without the 
world and that he is transcendent though not temporally prior 
to it, statements which to us at least seem completely contra- 
dictory as they stand. For them, God’s immanence does not 
mean that God is nothing but the world, and his transcend- 
ence does not mean that he could be conceived to exist with- 
out a world or what Ward calls “the Many.” ™ Ward, in spite 
of his recognition that Nature is the “prelude to Mind,” 
does not say explicitly whether this Many includes human be- 
ings as well as monads constituting the physical world, nor 


“ Ibid., p. *34. 

** Ibid., p. 233. 

^Ibid, 

^ Cf. ibid., p. 234. 


^ Ibid., p. 240. 

Ibid. 

ibid., pp. 141 f. 
” Ibid., pp. 262, 264. 
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whether God could be God without human beings. In any 
case, one may be willing to grant the idea of creation, even if 
'‘it is impossible . . . that experience should directly give 
rise to it at all,’* but it is difficult to believe that God both 
transcends and yet is nothing without the world. For if God 
transcends the world he cannot literally be nothing without 
it, unless he is simply the sum of its parts, a notion foreign to 
the rest of Ward’s thought. 

The difficulty may, however, be removed if a distinction is 
drawn (not a separation made) between God’s ontological be- 
ing and his moral being. It might then without contradiction 
be said that God’s moral being,*^® for example, his goodness, 
would be diminished without the world, though his existence 
as an ontological person is still conceivable. Of course this is 
the very distinction which Pringle-Pattison and Ward would 
not accept, since God ultimately for them always existed as 
the complete realization of the highest values, which in turn 
constitute permanent characteristics of his ontological nature. 
We should no doubt be accused of falsely hypostatizing the 
distinction between God’s ontological nature (a thinking, feel- 
ing, willing unity of consciousness) and his moral nature (the 
realization of certain ideals by the ontological nature). But 
we nevertheless persist that a more correct conception of 
God’s moral nature, fortified by the following hypothesis, 
would save us from such an accusation. Perhaps it will be 
best to outline the suggested alternative first. 

If by God’s moral goodness is meant the consistent willing 
of the Good, which, as both Ward and Pringle-Pattison would 
agree, is the creation of a world in which free beings might 
achieve moral character, then we may hold that God’s good- 
ness, materially (as opposed to formally) conceived, is nothing 
(that is, impossible) without the existence of the world and 
men. God’s moral goodness formally conceived, however, 
would not be affected by his failure to achieve his end. It 
would then be intelligible to say that God’s material goodness 
is nothing without the world and man, though his ontological 

” Realm of Ends, p. 232. 

™ This would involve God's social being, so far as we know. 
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being is still possible and not structurally dependent on the 
existence of the creation. For God to be creator of the world 
and man does not necessarily mean that he could not or did 
not exist before his creation, much as his moral and social 
being depended on the creation of the world and man. God, 
before the creation, would still be (at least) a unitas multi- 
plex of will, cognition, and feeling, though all of these are 
dependent for their further development on the existence of 
the world and man if we assume the truth of pan-psychism. 
This implies that the creation of the physical world (assum- 
ing the truth of pan-psychism), as well as of man, was an 
event in time. To this view Ward would object for two 
reasons. 

First, as he and Pringle-Pattison insist, God is inconceivable 
apart from the world. But we may simply suggest: (i) that 
they themselves have insisted that God is more than just the 
world (or other than a determination of the world), and if 
this means ontologically transcendent it is contradictory to 
say that God cannot exist apart from the world. All that the 
statement can mean is that God’s achievement of his good 
purpose is impossible apart from the world. (2) Leaving 
aside the creation of the physical world for the moment, their 
views must take account of the fact that human selves are, 
if science is to be trusted, additions to the history of the 
cosmos, and that God, consequently, must have existed before 
their appearance. Human beings, therefore (unless time is 
ultimately unreal as Pringle-Pattison tried to maintain), arc 
not necessary to God’s ontological existence, though by hy- 
pothesis they are necessary to the julfillment of his moral 
purpose, if not to the moral purpose as such. On this view 
we can still say that God’s goodness, that is, his good will, is 
as eternal as he is. This, to be sure, does not tell us how 
creation is possible, but creation we admit, with Ward and 
Pringle-Pattison, is something empirically inconceivable, yet 
not only not necessarily absurd, but the rational justification 
of transcendence and human free will, 

(3) But if God’s ontological nature is possible without 
man, is his existence possible without the physical world? We 
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shall soon give reasons for denying the pan-psychistic view 
of the physical world in favor of a view which equates the 
world with God, though not God with the world. Now, how- 
ever, we may suggest that if the creation of human spirits out 
of nothing is possible (and this is only our way of saying 
that we do not know how creation takes place, but that so 
far as our knowledge does extend it is a new fact in the his- 
tory of God), then the world, too, may be said to constitute 
a new fact for God without any greater intrinsic difficulty 
than the admission of creation itself. For Ward creation out 
of nothing means that God had no external datum; for us it 
means this and more, that a God existed whose purpose to 
create a world and man preceded the actual creation in 
which that God is continually immanent as its source. God 
purposed to be a Father before he became a parent, and 
though his children depend on him, the fact of his fatherhood 
(and grandfatherhood), but not his existence, depends on 
them. To hold otherwise is to empty God’s transcendence 
of even a minimum of meaning. On this view, to be sure, 
the idea of creation still remains a mystery, but the contradic- 
tion of a transcendent being whose existence is nevertheless 
dependent on his creation is avoided. But Ward’s other ob- 
jection, to which this brings us, must be faced. 

Second: 

There is equally little to support the view of creation as an event that 
occurred at a finite date in the past. . . . Whatever the reason or motive 
for creation may have been ... it seems “absolutely inconceivable,” as 
V. Hartmann put it, “that a conscious God should wait half an eternity 
content without a good that ought to be.” 

To this it may be answered: (i) whether we like it or not it 
does seem that God did wait “half an eternity” before human 
beings were created, even though we have no reason to sup- 
pose that God was content with this state. ( 2 ) God, it is con- 

” Equating the inorganic world with God, as we do, the only meaning 
creation of the world has for us is the production of that physical order most 
conducive to human values and moral growth. See below. Chapter VI, 
pp. 244 ff. 

” Realm of Ends, p. 233. 
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ceivable and we suggest, did not have enough power to 
remove the obstacles within his own nature which prevented 
him from fulfilling his purpose to create (the world) and 
man. This hypothesis does not destroy God’s moral good- 
ness, but it does limit his power and indicates that the ob- 
structions, though impeding him, did not overcome him. 
The nature of this dvezyK^i which needed persuasion (in Pla- 
tonic terms) will be described in Chapter VII, but it is men- 
tioned here because it does render intelligible the fact that 
man at least did not appear sooner on the cosmic horizon. 
(3) Ward’s idea that creation involves no external limitation 
but self-limitation on God’s behalf “seems [as he says] to im- 
ply a prior state in which it was absent whereas a limitation 
held to be permanent — as we hold creation to be — suggests 
some ultimate dualism rather than an ultimate unity.” 
Interestingly enough, Ward defends himself against this im- 
plication of temporal creation by a mathematical illustration 
which by its very nature as logical cannot suffice here, for a 
logical relation is always one of logical implication rather 
than one of the dynamic, alogical causality needed here if 
real creation and human freedom are to be preserved. As 
defense against ultimate dualism, Ward adds: “We do not 
say that God comes into being with the world, but only that 
as ground of the world he limits himself: duality in unity is 
implied here as in all experience, but not dualism.” This 
does indeed save Ward from the accusation of dualism, but it 
is diflicult to see how he is saved from the implication that 
self-limitation was a temporal coincident with the creation of 
the world and man, for whose sake the limitation occurred. 
Nor does it suffice for an empiricist to deny temporal creation 
by saying: “Such an objection is in keeping with our 
ordinary experience confined as that is to temporal proc- 
esses, but it is not applicable to the notion of an absolute 
ground. . . .” 

But much as we object to Ward’s positive case for the rcla- 

Ibid., p. 243. 

Ibid., p. 244. 

Ibid., pp. 243, 244. Cf. below, Chapter VI, pp. 247 f. 
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tion between man and God, we can heartily endorse his 
defense against pluralism. Creation, inexplicable though it 
be, does carry Ward beyond the “incomplete and unsatisfy- 
ing“ yet inconsistent totality of the interacting Many of the 
pluralist. “A plurality of beings primarily independent as 
regards their existence and yet always mutually acting and 
reacting upon each other, an ontological plurality that is yet 
a cosmological unity, seems clearly to suggest some ground 
beyond itself.” As Ward says, the very fact that we are the 
result of creation makes it impossible for us to have a clear 
idea of it. And to anyone who questions “the use of a hy- 
pothesis that can never be directly verified,” Ward cor- 
rectly answers that “this objection rests on a complete 
misapprehension as to the function of philosophy,” which, 
unlike the particular sciences, deals with experience as a 
whole. “But if the idea of creation will carry us further 
[than radical pluralism], and if nothing else will, then that 
idea, it is maintained, is rationally justified though it be not 
empirically verified.” 

H. Theistic Monadism and Personalism 

1. ward’s objections to personalism 

The pluralistic metaphysics, Ward has shown, must be 
modified by the theistic view of creation, but his next step is 
to show that the theistic cosmology is rendered more intelli- 
gible if supplemented by the pluralistic theory of interaction. 
Both views insist that ultimate reality is actively spiritual, 
but Ward opposes to the usual theistic hypothesis (that 
reality in its entirety is ultimately a society of persons) the 
pluralistic alternative that reality is constituted by a scale 
of spiritual entities, ranging from the barest monad to the 
highest type of person existing, which have the same bond ol 
relative independence and dependence to God as do persons 
on the theistic view. Ward’s position, therefore, will be called 


™ Realm of Ends , p. 241. 
^ Ibid ., p. 245. 

Ibid ., pp. 245, 246. 
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as he himself named theistic monadism, and the theistic 
view he criticized, personalism. To the latter Ward is sym- 
pathetic, though he believes it to be too complicated. The 
specific view that shall be defended against Ward’s criticism 
is that modification of Berkeley, Lotze, and Malebranche (of 
whom Ward is speaking) held by Borden Parker Bowne and 
his critical disciples, A. C. Knudson and E. S. Brightman. 

For personalism (to substitute this name for what Ward 
calls theism) God, as Ward says, is not only “the creative and 
sustaining activity, whereby the finite Many [persons] exist,’’ 
but also “the continuous mediation whereby they are brouglit 
into living relation with each other.” ** Two passages from 
Ward summarize the view concisely. 

According to the cosmology of theism, in short, tlie physical world is 
simply a system of means provided for the sake of a realm of ends: it is 
only to be understood as subservient to them, and apart from them 

is alike meaningless and worthless 

The creative activity [of God in creating persons] is then, the theist 
holds, only the condition of, not at all conditioned by, the mediating 
activity; and the unity and purpose of the former as a realm of ends in- 
volves and determines the law and order of the latter as a system of 
means.“ 

One comment is required, as well as further elucidation. 
It is doubtful whether the personalist will dogmatically say 
that the physical world is “meaningless” and “worthless,” or 
merely “subservient.” For him the physical world he sees is 
a joint product of his own active response to the direct stimu- 
lation of God, but he does not suppose, or need not suppose, 
that it is simply a system of means, for it may exist for God 
in a different way and for a purpose hidden from mankind. 
Personalism is pantheistic so far as the world is concerned, 
for it holds that Nature is God’s energizing. There is no me- 
diator between persons and God or God and Nature. Not 
Nature but God is the direct medium between persons. That 
is, on the occasion of one’s willing to speak, God varies his 

Muirhead, ed.. Contemporary British Philosophy, II, 25. 

Realm of Ends, p. 248. 

^Ibid., p. 252. 

^Ibid., p. 253. 
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energizing so that those physiological and physical processes 
take place which result in sound for persons. The medium 
of interaction between persons in every instance is God s 
activity in accordance with willed requests. 

Now Ward is ready to admit that the order of the physical 
world and therefore the possibility of science is intelligible 
on this system, but he asks: “Does the idea of creation neces- 
sarily imply what we may call a unified and systematic occa- 
sionalism?” This, Ward grants, is a possible explanation, 
but, other reasons aside, he finds “the assumption of a 
twofold divine activity,” of creation and mediation, a 
“needless complication.” He consequently suggests the pan- 
psychistic hypothesis in its place. We have already indicated 
tliat mediation, in the sense that the world would not other- 
wise exist apart from man, is no necessary aspect of the 
personalistic metaphysics. We may now add a minor objec- 
tion that Ward’s version of pan-psychism, even if tenable in 
its entirety, complicates the problem of creation in that God 
creates both the monads of the physical world and persons. 
On the personalistic hypothesis God, being identical with 
Nature, creates persons only and not the physical world. Let 
us turn, however, to a consideration of the pan-psychistic 
alternative. 

The pluralist tries to explain interaction without appeal to 
“subsidiary aids” by suggesting that between the spiritual 
individuals in every stage and between different stages there 
is mutual understanding or sympathetic rapport. This con- 
tact, at its highest level, is best illustrated by the relation 
between two kin spirits, but it “tails off rapidly in our inter- 
course with strangers, and tends to dwindle away altogether as 
we pass to creatures further and further removed from us in 
the scale of being.” It is essential to be clear about this 
important notion. Ward is trying to avoid the obviously 
inadequate scientific conception (which Lotze exploded long 
ago) of the transfer of forces and influences, between individ- 

^ Realm of Ends, p. 253. ^ Ibid., p. 508. 

This does not mean that God is not more than nature. 

** Realm of Ends, pp. 253, 254. 
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uals, for this “is no longer applicable even as a figure to 
personal intercourse. The doings and sufferings of persons 
are both alike immediate; what brings them into relation is 
a ‘sympathetic rapport’ or interest that rests upon cognition 
[italics mine].’’®“ Social intercourse rests upon the mutual 
knowledge of attitudes, feelings, and intentions, “displayed 
or announced,” which lead to cooperation and to new feelings 
and intentions based on knowledge. Here “no physical con- 
straint whatever directly enters,” and phrases like noblesse 
oblige express the sort of thing meant.‘'‘ If we discard phys- 
ical things, the objections which Lotze pressed against tran- 
seunt action “do not apply to personal interaction based 
on mutual rapport."'^- Sympathetic rapport needs no go- 
between. In other words, if the monads are given windows to 
each other and God, then intermediation is not necessary. 

We are now confronted with two hypotlie.ses. Tlie one 
invokes sympathetic rapport between monads wliose windows 
are open toward God and man, and the other invokes a great 
Providential Exchange to whom all persons have access and 
through whom all interaction takes place. In considering 
them, let us note Ward’s further objections to personalism. 

First, to assemble similarities, pan-psychist and personalist 
both agree ^in holding all real existence to consist in experi- 
ents and their experience.” Tliey agree also m the analysis 
of experience into “presentation, feeling, and action.” The 
occasionalist, however, interprets presentations. Ward coin- 
plains, “as subjective modifications, assumed to be due di- 
rectly to the divine activity,” and thus becomes hampeied 
with all the epistemological difficulties of what is known as 
subjective idealism,” which makes the “existence of the ex- 
ternal world such a hopeless problem,” by confining the win- 
dowless monads to their own worlds.*® But one need answer 
only that personalistic occasionalism is not necessarily con- 
fined to the view of presentations as subjective states or modes 
of the subject. On tbe contrary, the personalist, accepting 
Ward’s view of the presentational continuum, regards presen- 


o^Ibid., p. 218. 

Ibid., pp. 218, 219. 


^^Jbid., p. 219. 
Ibid., p. 259. 
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tations not as “a relation among monads/' but as a relation be- 
tween God and persons, God being the source of stimulation. 

To say, secondly, as Ward does, that “natural realism” is a 
simpler and prior explanation of the facts and that, after all, 
occasionalism would never have been heard of had Descartes 
not dichotomized the world is equivalent to saying that from 
the viewpoint of common sense occasionalism is a “needless 
complication.” A complication it may be (provided that 
it necessarily involves “a distinct medium of intercourse”), 
but to say it is needless is to say that there is no problem of 
interaction. And Ward himself, having scrutinized his own 
view with admirable empirical objectivity, finally concludes: 

Nevertheless, since we cannot actually verify the indefinite regress 
which the existence of bare monads implies, and since we cannot show 
that the indirect mediation of finite intercourse is not a fact, we have no 
means of deciding empirically between the two alternatives. The most 
we can say is that the pluralist alternative is the prior as well as the 
simpler, and it seems adequate.®® 

Before further analysis of the pluralistic hypothesis, let us 
note another of Ward’s arguments against personalism, which, 
though tucked away in a footnote, plays, we believe, a very 
important part in Ward’s rejection of personalism. “Physical 
catastrophes,” Ward says, “are a serious difficulty for the 
theist on this view,” for now they result from the direct 
activity of God. Pan-psychism, in other words, seems to enjoy 
the advantage of explaining natural evil by attributing it to 
the activity of monads independent of God. Wliether pan- 
psychism actually does offer a more adequate explanation of 
evil remains to be discussed,®^ but we may now turn to a 
preliminary problem and ask whether Ward’s sympathetic 
rapport does explain interaction. 

2. PAN-PSYCHISM CRITICIZED 

Before we consider the meaning of rapport among the lower 
monads, let us evaluate its adequacy in human experience. 
Is not sympathetic rapport, which is supposed to be substi- 

^ Realm of luids, p. 260, Ibid. ^ Ibid., p. 261. 

®^Cf. below, p. 122, and Chapter VII, for a full criticism of this alternative. 
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luted for interaction, only a name for a kind of interaction 
different from the metaphorical transeunt action or passing; 
of influence of the materialistic metaphysics? There is little 
doubt that Ward would agree, but his appeal to it arises from 
a demand for direct interaction between monads rather than 
from the indirect action involved in personalism; and he 
thinks that he finds such direct interaction in human inti- 
macies especially. We suggest, however, that this not only 
introduces an inconsistency into Ward’s ther)ry of the knowl- 
edge of other selves, but also is an inadequate account of the 
experience concerned. 

It must be noted that Ward attributes our knowledge of 
others to ejective self-analogy in the interpretation of certain 
modifications of our presentational continuum. What reason 
then is there to suppose that sympathetic rajjport, which he 
expressly defines as interest based upon cognition, operates in 
any more direct manner? If sympathetic rapport is based on 
the indirect cognition of analogy, how can it be more direct? 
Is not the difference Ward has in mind really one of amount 
of knowledge rather than of the kind of interaction involved? 
When I see a body similar to mine, as in Madame russaiid’s 
famous gallery, I, interpreting only physical phenomena, im- 
mediately say: “there’s a porter.’’ But as soon as 1 receive no 
answer to my question, I begin to suspect that this figure is 
one of the remarkable wax elligics. II, however, I receive a 
grammatical, intelligent, and courteous answer, though in all 
of this I am aware of nothing hut the words, facial expression, 
and general demeanor, I begin to classify this body among niy 
categories of men. His attitude as well as his existence are 
inferences guided by my own experience; the attitudes I can- 
not understand among men are those which find too little 
corresponding to them in my own experience. On the other 
hand, when a dear friend, long known and well loved, con- 
fides his trouble, how often I can tell more from his facial 
expression than by his words; but in every instance, under- 
standing is limited by my own experience, the friend s ability 
at self-expression, and my capacity for reading his counte- 
nance, a skill which is the result of a long training in the 
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correlation of his words and behavior. To be sure, so many 
times, especially when two persons are filled with emotion, 
one often says: “You don’t have to tell me.” Then there 
seems to be a unique relationship, where words are not only 
unnecessary but impossible, and yet the very words, “I know 
how you feel,” show that similar emotions have been called 
up (though very often in such cases investigation would show 
that the judgment was quite mistaken). The point, however, 
is that even here there is analogical or indirect knowledge, 
and the Reeling of “sociality” and sympathy which results 
from one’s feeling that he is (for example) seeing the other 
person’s soul in his eyes is psychologically immediate, but the 
knowledge, correct or incorrect, is epistemologically mediate.*^® 
Sympathetic such experiences are, but the “suffering together” 
or sympathy is not the result of direct rapport between souls. 
They are considered “direct” and immediate epistemologi- 
cally only because we “don’t stop to think about it.’’ It is 
queer that Ward, of all men, should have erred thus, so queer 
that one feels certain of his own misinterpretation until after 
continued scrutiny of the evidence. But unless Ward is to 
hold two theories of the knowledge of others, sympathetic 
rapport must be taken to be only an extension of indirect 
ejective analogy charged with emotion. If so. Ward does 
indeed not avoid the problem of interaction either on the 
human or (even more) on the subhuman levels. Further- 
more, this criticism affects other aspects of Ward’s metaphysics, 
as we shall now discover, as we pass to the difficulties in the 
pan-psychistic theory of the physical world. 

For if, as we have seen, sympathetic rapport involves at least 
memory, what can it mean in bare monads with momen- 
taneous awareness devoid of memory? Again, if direct knowl- 
edge is out of the question even for fully conscious monads, 
how can these bare monads interact harmoniously enough to 
explain natural law unless they are so made? Ward could 
justly answer this second question by saying that God created 
certain hedonic creatures whose spontaneity and search for 

®* The importance of this distinction is very great in religious experience, 
as we shall see. 
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satisfaction could operate within certain limits, tlius allowing 
for the amount of contingency reflected in the statistical 
laws which are really human formulations of the habits of 
these hedonic creatures. That is, though a perfect harmony 
is not pre-established, sufficient harmony is pre-established to 
make statistical laws possible, and the creation of perfect har- 
mony is left to the creatures themselves. There is nothing 
inconceivable about this explanation. 

But is the first question answerable? It is jxirt of the larger 
question: Has existence for self, or individuality, any mean- 
ing for the lowest monads described as bare? Let us examine 
Ward’s description. As already indicated, if every mass point 
of the physicist were transformed into a uniejue (onative 
being, the conception of the stripped, naked, slumbering 
monad would be approximated. In our own psychological 
experience we approach an analogy to the struciure of the 
bare monad when we pass to the ideal limit of pure sensation, 
divested of memory. Consequently, this monad “can only 
react immediately and to what is immediately given” and, 
having no memory, can “gain nothing by experience,” and 
therefore cannot deal in different ways with its direc tly ex- 
perienced environment. An indefinite number ol such mon- 
ads “would provide all the ‘unilorm medium’ lor the 
intercourse of higher monads that these c:an re(|uire, without 
any need for divine intervention as occasionalism assumes.” 

The greatest difficulty one confronts on this view is that, 
memory having been denied the monads, a type ot experience' 
we really know nothing about is attributed to tliem. lamitcd 
to gurgles of pleasing sensation, indeed, moved simply by the 
desire to avoid pain, so elementary that perhaps a rt^spc3nse 
similar to the reflex action of the human knee-flex (apart from 
the consciousness of it) might be applied to it, what meaning 
does “being for self” have for one of these creatures? With- 
out memory they are plainly victims of the rest of their com- 
rades (for there is no other environment for them), and 

Realm of F.nds, p. 257. 
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“conation” becomes, as Ward says, mere blind impulse. Since, 
for such beings, living catch-as-catch-can, learning is impossi- 
ble, the uniformity resulting from their jostling experiences 
can be the consequence only of a dull similarity contrary to 
the uniqueness Ward ascribes to them. 

Furthermore, even contingency, as distinguished from 
chance, is meaningless for these creatures, because monads 
without memory cannot be aware of the fact that they are 
more comfortable when they are more comfortable. Hence 
either their actions are owing to the chance winds that blow 
in that sphere or, since Ward would immediately repudiate 
chance, the only other alternative is that God is directly re- 
sponsible for their activities and consequently for the statis- 
tical harmony that docs exist. But since the monads’ natures 
are such that, though conative, they cannot learn to change 
their relation to their environments, and since they are not 
responsible for their own created natures, the responsibility 
both for statistical order and for physical evil no longer falls 
on them but on God. Pan-psychism is, therefore, no better 
off than personalism at this point. 

The truth seems to be that a psychical atom is really no 
more intelligible (or empirically conceivable) than a physical 
atom. The use of words such as conation, sensation, psychical, 
and others, which do have specific and concrete meaning at a 
higher level, lends a certain deceptive plausibility to elements 
which have really lost all empirical meaning. Furthermore, 
since there are no signs of striving in the inorganic world, the 
extension of the principle of continuity so that a “psychical” 
nature is attributed to its constituents is not empirical. The 
contortions through which Pringle-Pattison passed in trying 
to attribute the characteristics of human purpose to God are 
here repeated, though in reference to the lowest plane of 
existence. But empiricism cannot transcend human experi- 
ence at either end, and the empiricist must not be deceived by 
the connotations of words which have really lost their con- 
crete empirical denotations. Empiricism may be set aside 
when no other more empirical hypothesis will do, as was the 
case with creation, but here another alternative is possible. 
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3. A SYNTHESIS OF PAN-PSYCHISM AND PERSON AMSM 
SUGGESTED 

We have tried to show, first, that pan-psychisni does not 
explain interaction, but gives it the name sympathetic / 

which, second, is untenable as meaning direct knowledge, 
and third, that monads without memory cannot have such 
rapport and are really nonempirical entities. Pan-psychism 
accepts interaction as an ultimate, inexplicable fact but tries 
to conceive it spiritually and not physically. In so far as 
sympathetic rapport means spiritual stimulation by one soul 
of another, there is no a priori objection to it and no em- 
pirical verification for it, but under no circumstances can 
direct knowledge be based on direct rapport, whatever that 
be. For knowledge, presupposing direct interaction, is inter- 
pretative and mediate. If bare monads, as described above, 
were acceptable, there would be little reason for not accepting 
pan-psychism, especially since interaction or metaphysical 
causality seems to be an inexplicable ultimate on any non- 
logical view of reality. 

The personalist, after all, docs not explain interaction. 
Unable to accept either the pan-psychistic medium of inter- 
course or the material world (which the pan-psych ist also 
rejects), he is necessarily confined to the providential, mediat- 
ing activity of God. But in this alternative he has merely shut 
the window of the monad to other monads and opened it 
toward God. Interaction between God and man has still 
been left unexplained, and at first glance it certainly seems 
arbitrary to protest against interaction between finite monads 
and affirm it between God and man. If the personalist should 
argue here that there is no reason why God cannot so interac t, 
since he is God, then we should disavow this ontological form 
of argument. On the other hand, the attribution ol interac- 
tion to God as Creator of these finite monads is not arbitrary, 
for now, it is implied, interaction is pcjssible only between 
Creator and created. At least, such would be our stand. 
Interaction is an ultimate and is most intelligible between 
Creator and created. 
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In rejecting the pan-psychistic view of the natural world we 
have not, however, put aside its explanation of organic life, 
and here we would enlarge or modify our personalism. In the 
organic world, there is evidence of being-for-self (in varying 
degrees from the amoeba to the ape), in the self-preservation 
which is the basic characteristic of life and mind, and of this 
the empirical personalist must take account. This may not re- 
sult in the clear-cut view of reality supposedly implicit in the 
statement that persons constitute ultimate reality. But even 
in such a proposition the broadest definition of the word 
person is assumed, and this universal does not express the de- 
grees of development between the individuals subsumed un- 
der it, all of whom have some degree of volition, feeling, and 
thought (which is the minimum definition of the word per- 
son). Those living human individuals devoid of memory and 
other “normal” functions are called “abnormal,” but what is 
really meant is that a different degree and type of mental 
organization exist “in that body.” Therefore, unless the word 
“personal” is to be restricted to individuals with certain kinds 
of bodies, we have in many human bodies not much more 
personal organization than exists in higher animals. Thus, 
leaving concomitant bodies aside, we might say that mental 
organization varies in degree and type to such an extent that 
in many instances the line between the “person” and the 
higher animal is difficult to draw. And once having landed in 
the animal kingdom, we find degrees of organization extend- 
ing down to plant life. Hence, the whole organic realm may 
be said to represent different stages in mental organization. 

But we would not base our argument simply on an indica- 
tion of the possible continuity of the normal mental organiza- 
tion of persons, through abnormal or subnormal developments, 
with the animal kingdom and with plant life. Only an expert 
psychologist-biologist-philosopher might argue with author- 
ity along these lines. Yet pan-psychism, in considering evolu- 
tionary variations and developments the result of the conative 
activities of lower types of mental organization, does make 
organic life more intelligible.^”^ For there is no reason a priori 

Here Ward’s reasons for making mind coextensive with life are accepted. 
In other words, monadism in the organic world is intelligible and enlightening. 
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why there should not be such a scale o! being. II, then, tlie 
activities of plants and animals are in some sense analogous to 
human behavior, why should we not extend our intci prclation 
by analogy to the activity of other types ol bodies than the 
human and postulate as much mental organization as reason- 
able analogy allows? To be sure, the nearer we come to 
inorganic nature the more difficult the conception ol being- 
for-self becomes, but given the slightest iota of memory in the 
most elementary form of plant life where adaptation (striving) 
to the physical environment is observable, and the difficulty is 
not insuperable. If the theist can think of God as an idealized 
person (but not, we insist, with a nature completely transcend- 
ing the fundamental characteristics of our own), may not his 
imagination work backwards similarly? On this view physical 
nature is still the energizing of God’s will, which is the me- 
dium of interaction between a scale of beings from the most 
perfect human personality to spiritual beings with an almost 
negligible specious present and memory. And is not suc li a 
view more consistent with the facts of experience and the per- 
sonalistic method of interpreting the objective continuum in 
terms of self-experience? 

I. Ward’s Argument for God’s Goodness 

So far Ward has shown that pluralism must lead to the 
postulation of God in order to explain the ontological order 
of the world. But we remember that he also insisted that if 
pluralism is to account for the conservation of values, it must 
indicate a moral Unity which “ensure [s] a teleological unity 
for their varied ends, in being . . . the impersonated Ideal of 
every mind,” the ultimate end of ends. The argument at 
this point is neither clear nor consistent, but wc may begin by 
indicating the more empirical elements in Ward’s argument. 

Reflecting on the empirical nature of good and evil. Ward 
finds that there is no principle of evil, that evil lives simply by 
deceiving persons, that left to itself it would die, while good 
grows by its multiplication. 

But there is no unity, no principle of evil (or of error) and no perma- 
nence of evils (or of errors) to set over against such conservation of values 

Realm of Ends, p. 442. 
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(both intellectual and moral) as we find. Such evils flourish only div 
guised sub specie boni: . . . The good like the true then tends to ‘pre- 
vail’; and herein lies the essence of moral progress.™ 

Evil has no solidarity, and the fact that progress has been made 
shows it is not insuperable.^®® Now, from the foregoing, the 
problem of evil notwithstanding, we would suggest that Ward 
might well have concluded that the personal Ground of the 
universe was not evil.^®* The philosopher, after all, must meet 
the problem of goodness as well as the problem of evil. And 
we, borrowing from Plato, may add that not only has evil 
neither solidarity nor principle, but, in so far as it succeeds at 
all, it docs so by presupposing a certain amount of good. As 
Plato indicated, for an adventure of plunder to be successful 
there must be loyalty and honesty among the thieves. A uni- 
verse so organized that goodness intrinsically succeeds and is 
the only basis of any lasting achievement may not be one in 
which we can be absolutely certain that God always hits the 
mark, but it certainly provides a basis for moral confidence 
and optimism. But we continue with Ward’s theory of value 
and the remainder of his argument which is not, we believe, 
adequate. 

Ward, having investigated the connection between feeling 
and value, is so impressed with their interrelationship that he 
concludes: “ ‘The value of an object’ then, we may say with 
Meinong consists (besteht) in the fact that a subject takes, 
could take or at least reasonably should take an interest in 
that object.” In his Psychological Principles, Ward also 
points out, as he discusses the development of moral ideals in 
the individual, that from the very dawn of life ‘‘spontaneous 
sympathy” not only coexists with self-interest but indeed pre- 
cedes self-development and “egoistic reflexion.” ^®* The essen- 
tial point for our discussion, however, is that valuation, “like 
the analogous theoretical advance, . . . begins with what is 

Muirhead, ed.. Contemporary British Philosophy, II, 52. Cf. Realm of 
Ends, pp. 374 and 446. 

^“Cf. Realm of Ends, pp. 133-137. 

^®®vSee below, Chapter VII, pp. 259-265. 

Psychological Principles, p. 388. 

^^Ibid., pp. 396, 397. 
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only psychologically objective’ — temporary and individual 
values: permanent and universal values, the axiological objec- 
tive, it reaches last of all. But since psychology cannot toucli 
the problem of “the epistemologically objective, ” he docs not 
there go into “the sanctions of ethics.’’ In other words, our 
valid moral ideals arise from the rational criticism of private 
valuations in the light of intersubjective valuation. On tin's 
view consistently developed (as in Ward’s natural epistemol- 
ogy) the objectivity of values does not mean tlicir independ- 
ent existence in God’s mind, or elsewhere, but simply their 
validity for human individuals existing in this universe. If 
the objectivity of knowledge based on intersubjective inter- 
course is its over-individuality, then the same holds for values 
(at least on Ward’s view of the origin of value): and the 
temptation to hypostatize validity, as Tennant points out, 
must be overcome in both the physical and moral realm. That 
Ward ultimately fails to do so in the realm of values is clear 
particularly in his last essay, entitled “The Christian Ideas of 
Faith and Eternal Life.” 

Speaking of the “common intellectual world” made possi- 
ble through intersubjective intercourse he says: 

Of this world the lowest or sensory level of experience gives no hint 
and the lower animals never get so far. And yet it is there. Then, may 
there not also be a yet higher — wc may call it a spiritual wT)rld — which 
mere intelligence cannot discern? Nevertheless we may have hints of it 
from other sides of our being, for intellect is neither the only nor the 
highest of human “faculties.” And surely we find such hints — truths that 
live to perish never, noble deeds long done that never die, things of 
beauty which are a joy foreverl All these have a meaning and value for 
us, which are quite beyond the purview of science.”® Yet none the less 
they too arc there; and wc have come to call them “the true, the beauti- 
ful and the good” — eternal values, for they arc not temporal events. And 
again the intelligence which enables us to express this appreciation does 
not explain it, and is not its source.”' 

Thus, Ward, joining hands with Martineau, Pringle-Patti- 
son, and Taylor, has hypostatized value, impersonate it as 

Ibid., p. 389. 

Here Ward refers in a footnote to W. R. Sorlcy, Moral Values and the 
Idea of God (1918), pp. 286 ff., with whom we shall deal in our next chapter. 

Essays, pp. 354, 355. 
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he may in a spiritual God. Turning to the Realm of Ends, we 

note a similar line of argument. 

Implicit in the last quotation is Ward’s Kantian contention 
that the proof of God lies in our practical natures, that there 
is no theoretical proof. Ward distinguishes between faith 
and knowledge, belief in God being the result of the former, 
which he defines, not as cognitive “but rather primarily as 
just conative and eventually volitional. It is a matter of 
“personal trust and confidence” in that which is not com- 
pletely proved theoretically. But recalling Ward s conception 
of the process of experience and learning, we realize that 
knowledge was always the handmaid of an adventurous trust 
which led beyond present achievement and often resulted in 
the development of new powers as well as greater knowledge 
of the .self and the environment. On this account. Ward con- 
cludes, it is well that knowledge should leave room for faith. 

Ward develops his arguments by reminding us that we are 
now not dealing with individuals originally or incorrigibly 
psychological hedonists, that the self to be satisfied is rational 
and moral. Though, in his Psychological Principles, Ward 
defines the primitive conscience as a “higher phase of self- 
consciousness” resulting from intercommunication, he now 
speaks of conscience as having authority even when it is 
disobeyed, as “a power in it [the actual world] working 
for the righteousness, in which alone the world finds its own 
meaning and its .supreme ideal.” Man has “spiritual yearn- 
ings” also which faith seeks to satisfy,^^ and religious experi- 
ence, though private, is not to be left out of account. It is, 
then, with a religious and morally sensitive individual that 
we are now to deal, and not the primitive specimen who sold 
his bed to buy his breakfast. This person’s postulates or trust 
may lead to worlds he knew nothing of before. “Humanity 
already has yearnings and aspirations that the fleshpots of 
Egypt _ material and temporal well-being — can never con- 
tent: is it, compelled by these longings for higher things. 

Essays, p. 3 [9. 

Psychological Principles, p. 369; cf. p. 395. 

Realm of Ends, p. 373. Ibid., p. 441. 
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destined to wander aimlessly in the wilderness for ever un- 
satisfied?” Unless there is a good God and ininiortafity, 
this is, Ward concludes, the result, but fortunately we may 
believe in God (and, therefore, immortality) for the follow- 
ing reasons. 

We have seen that psychologically and historically an “un- 
scientific trustfulness,” a “credo ut intelligarn ” pervades 
experience. Thus, continues Ward, theistic faith is “only 
the full and final phase of an ascending series, beginning in an 
instinctive belief in tiie relatively better and ending in the 
rational belief in the absolutely Good, with its corollaries, 
the existence of God and the life hereafter.” But, surely, 
the leap to the “Absolutely Good” from the “better” must be 
justified (even though science cannot deny it),"» for the 
Absolute is not separated from the relatively better by degree 
but in quality, and, as Tennant remarks somewhere, relative 
implies correlative, not absolute. 

But Ward comes to closer grips with his jiroblem when be- 
holds that belief in God, though “a practical position . . . 
is none the less deserving of the title rational *■“ in the sense 
that only then does the world process have a purpose or mean- 
ing, a meaning impossible to define apart from man, the 
highest value we know. To be sure. Ward continues, the 
meaning of the world is not to be interpreted by man’s whims 
or mere desires. “A good deal depends surely upon the ra- 
tionality of the desires” to which we would have the universe 
respond. But the moral ideal that “places the highest good 
of each in the highest good of all,” which the best of men 
. . . regard as absolutely binding and yet — because sell-im- 
posed — as absolutely free,” this ideal is certainly not un- 
reasonable. However, the difficulty arises that, the wore 
and man being what they are, the realization of our ideal 
of good will is impossible. To this objection Ward capitulates 


pp. 425, 426. 

Ibid., p. 416. 

Ibid. 

^21 Ibid., p. 420. Here, wc note. Ward agrees 
with Pringle-Pattison. 


”«Cf. ibid., p. 4*7- 
Ibid., p. 41H. 

with Marlincaii ratiicr llian 
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too easily, in the light of his remarks about the solidarity 
of goodness, and answers: “if man stands alone and if this 
life is all, the objection is hardly to be gainsaid.” 

But then we are confronted by a serious dilemma. Either the world is 
not rational or man does not stand alone and this life is not all. But it 
cannot be rational to conclude that the world is not rational, least of all 
when an alternative is open to us that leaves room for its rationality — 
the alternative of postulating God and the future life.“® 

If the word “rationar' in this quotation means the same 
thing in each instance, the argument is tautologous and begs 
the question. (Furthermore, the empiricist, for whom the 
rationality of the universe is to be demonstrated, cannot prove 
a certain contention by appealing simply to the rationality 
of the universe.) But the rational we have italicized evidently 
means reasonable in the sense of ‘'most coherent,” and that 
sentence really means: But it cannot be coherent to conclude 
that man is alone in the world when by postulating God we 
can avoid this conclusion. However, the very contention to 
be proved is that the facts of the world indicate man is not 
alone. If the rest of nondivine reality in relation to man 
rendered his ideals impossible to realize, if man in other 
words were alone, as Ward at this point seems to admit, there 
would be no hope of finding the hypothesis of God coherent. 
Once we admit that the world and man here and now arc 
such that we can say “it is good” only by appealing to a 
good God and not to either of his creations, we have taken 
the foundations from any empirical argument for God’s good- 
ness. Whether man will be alone or not in the future can 
only be argued by reference to the present and the past. If 
reference to the past and present could show man to be alone, 
then there would be no basis for argument. At the bottom of 
this reasoning also is the fear that morality loses its vitality 
if it cannot be assured of the future, a point we find developed 
as Ward offers the hypothesis of God as a solution for the 
problem of egoism and altruism. 

Theism does not. Ward argues, render egoism and altruism 

Realm of Ends, p. 421. 

Ibid, 
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compatible by providing sanctions, but by making unselfish- 
ness rest on a living faith in a God who has “a definite moral 
ideal as an eternal purpose, which finite wills alone might 
strain after and never realize.” “To any other being I may 
decline to say, Thy will not mine be done, but not to God, if 
I believe in him.” But once more the argument goes 
around in circles, for if one can believe in such a good God 
and know his will, of course there will be no refusal to be 
unselfish! Such self-denial rests on the very confidence the 
grounds for which must be established. Though one may 
grant Ward’s conclusions, his argument “from faith” seems 
simply an argument from faith not rationally justified. One 
final word must be said about religious experience. 

As already indicated. Ward recognizes the existence of re- 
ligious experience, but he does not believe it can in itself be 
used as evidence for God, and, in any case, he is looking for 
“evidence ... of a purely objective and scientific kind, not 
merely evidence which could satisfy only persons with certain 
subjective convictions lying outside the purview of science 
proper.” Yet the presence of religious experience in which 
one is conscious of a higher spiritual being, which is believed 
in not through ejective interpretation but because of a sub- 
jective certainty of unity, cannot be denied. But, to repeat, 
this “inward conviction ... is for the purposes of our dis- 
cussion, to be classed as faith, not as knowledge, in so far as 
it is - epistemologically, though not psychologically - sub- 
jective, incommunicable and objectively unverifiablc. 
The veracity of religious experience is in the last analysis to 
be judged by “good works” which constitute the ultimate jus- 
tification for faith in God. 

J. Estimate and Summary 

This examination of Ward’s theistic monadism reveals the 
greater consistency of his empiricism as compared with that 
of Martineau and Pringle-Pattison. Indeed, Ward s psycho- 

Ibid., p. 422. 

Realm of Ends, p. 186. 

^‘‘^Ibid., p. 452. This position will be developed by Tennant. 
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logical penetration and philosophical insight constitute him 
one of the greatest British thinkers and empiricists. It is only 
at the very end of his argument that this empiricism falters 
unconsciously, led astray perhaps by the strong imperative of 
moral experience. He is least empirical as he argues for the 
objectivity of value. Had he defined the objectivity of value 
as well as he had defined the objectivity of knowledge, his 
empiricism might not have flagged. As a matter of fact, it is 
around this problem of the meaning of objectivity as applied 
to value that the argument for God’s goodness has centered. 
As we turn to the theism of W. R. Sorley, we shall confront 
this problem again and find moral realism at its best. But 
let us first summarize the salient points in this chapter. 

1. Beginning in mediis rebus, Ward finds that experience 
(a) is a unified complex of conative, cognitive, and volitional 
activities which (b) always involves a dualism of subject and 
object, and (c) striving for a better adjustment to its en- 
vironment (d) develops itself, a common world, and custom, 
through intercourse with other selves and nature. 

2. The mechanical scheme is applicable, and then not 
strictly, to only a part of nature, and breaks down completely 
in the face of organic evolution. The latter is most adequately 
explained if mind is considered coextensive with life, for 
then variations and developments may be explained by the 
success or failure of conative creatures to preserve themselves. 

3. The unity of nature is not an axiom but a postulate aris- 
ing from the experience of self-unity and the interaction of 
subject and object developed by intersubjective intercourse. 
The ultimate “reals” of nature are psychical monads. 

4. Pluralism accounts for law by the development of habits 
in the hedonic monads which were originally in an inchoate 
state of being. But pluralism, in failing to account (a) for 
astronomical order, (b) for the awakening of slumbering 
monads, and (c) for the conservation of values which alone 
makes evolution meaningful, needs to be modified and devel- 
oped by the theistic hypothesis. 

5. Theism modifies pluralism by its doctrine of creation, 
which though empirically neutral is justified rationally as 
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the best explanation of the order of the world made possible 
by the immanence of a transcendent God in his creation. 
But the doctrine of a transcendent God that cannot exist 
apart from his creation is contradictory, and the following 
suggestion was offered. 

6. The creation (of persons especially) is a new fact in (*od’s 
experience, and it is the achievement of (iod’s purpose, his 
Fatherhood, which is impossible apart from creation, rather 
than his ontological being, within which there is an obstruct- 
ing element that retarded the fulfillment only of (iod’s 
purpose. 

7. Sympathetic rapport, one kiml of interaction, (a) does 
not yield direct knowledge and (b) is meaningless among 
memory-less monads whose individuality is empirically in- 
conceivable and whose structure makes contingency among 
them unintelligible. The result is that the unifoimity and 
catastrophes of the physical world must be owing directly to 
God’s activity. 

8. Personalism does not explain interaction but justly con- 
fines it to the Creator and created, but personalism should, in 
the interests of greater consistency and empiricism, be modi- 
fied to include the pan-psychistic view of the organic world. 

g. Ward’s argument for God’s goodness in so far as it rests 
on empirical grounds is acceptable, but his moral argument 
hypostatizes validity, and begs the question in assuming the 
rationality of the universe to prove that the Good is ultimate. 



CHAPTER V 


WILLIAM SORLEY’S MORAL ARGUMENT FOR GOD 

A. Sorley’s Intellectual Development 

William Ritchie Sorley (1885-1935) received his collegiate 
training at the University of Edinburgh, where he studied 
under Professors Blackie, Calderwood, Tait, and Campbell 
Fraser. His friends among the students included A. S. Pringle- 
Pattison, R. B. Haldane, D. M. Ross, George Adam Smith, 
and R. Adamson. Smith later became Sorley’s brother-in-law, 
and Adamson his colleague at Aberdeen. After taking his 
degree, Sorley spent three years in the study of theology at 
New College, Edinburgh, though his interest in theology led 
him, not to ordination, but to two more summers of study 
at Tubingen and Berlin. The results of these studies were 
published soon after he left Edinburgh, where he had been 
the Shaw Fellow, to study at the University of Cambridge. 
First was the article, published by Mind in 1880, “Jewish 
Mediaeval Philosophy and Spinoza,*' which was highly praised 
by Professor Zeller of Berlin for both its method and its con- 
clusion, that the essence of Spinoza’s thought was not to be 
found in the medieval Jewish philosophers who influenced 
him. The second essay, which won the Hulsean Prize for 
1880, was published the next year as a book, entitled Jewish 
Christians and Judaism, Both these early studies no doubt 
supplied the training required for the construction of his 
later volume, A History of English Philosophy, the best his- 
torical treatment of British thought to date. 

At Cambridge, Sorley came under the influence of James 
Ward and Henry Sidgwick. Though Ward ultimately had 
the greater effect upon Sorley, Sidgwick also was a source of 
stimulation and aid. Tennant writes interestingly: 

To Sidgwick and his lectures Sorley went. And, as he had already 
been arriving at convictions opposed to some of those which he would 
hear his teacher expound, we can understand the remark, said to have 
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been made by Sidgwick, that Sorley’s attitude in the Icciurc-room sug- 
gested “a well-bred atheist listening to a sermon/' In a memoir which 
Sorley subsequently wrote he spoke of the powerful influence, both in- 
tellectual and moral, which Sidgwick exerted on his pupils, and of the 
training which they received from him in the philosophical temper o[ 
candour, self-criticism, and regard for truth; and he ended with the words 
“there are (in Cambridge) not a few who feel that the wisest and justest 
man they have ever known has passed away." ^ 

This same spirit of painstaking research, as well as a joyous 
regard for truth, was evident even on the surface of Sorlcy’s 
own teaching. Our personal experience of this scholar cor- 
roborates Tennant’s statement: 

Though Sorley was as reserved as he was modest he could, all through 
his long career as a teacher, put young men at their ease witli him by his 
simplicity in manner and induce them to talk to him as to an ecjual. He 
would insist on his students’ “putting things through their own minds," as 
he expressed it; he could always welcome their criticism of his own views 
and arguments. . . ; and, for all his kindliness, lie could on occasion be 
frankly outspoken and prompt to deal with any sign of aflectation or 
conceit.® 

Sorley’s high regard for Ward is evidenced not only by his 
own thought but also by the fact that Ward was appointed 
to the Gifford Lectureship, as was Royce, while Sorley was 
occupant of a chair at Aberdeen, and by his cooperation 
with Professor Stout in selecting and editing sonic ol Ward s 
important essays in a volume (which includes an excellent 
memoir of Ward by his daughter, Olwen Ward Campbell) 
entitled Essays in Philosophy. Sorley became a colleague of 
Ward in 1900 when he succeeded Sidgwick as the Knight- 
bridge Professor of Moral Philosophy, the chair he held until 
his resignation in 1933. 

Sorley’s teaching previous to his final return to Cambiidge 
was done at the University College of London (188(1-87), as 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy at Cardiff (1888— q.j), and 
as Professor of Moral Philosophy at Aberdeen (1891—1900). 
Wherever he went, the impress of his enterprising and cour- 
ageous spirit was felt. It is no surprise that Edinburgh 

^Proceedings of tfie British Academy, XXI (>935)» 395* 

^ Ibid., p. 398. 
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conferred on her worthy son the honorary degree of LL.D. 
in 1900, or that in 1905 Sorley was elected a Fellow of the 
British Academy. A man of many interests extending from 
literature to politics, Sorley represents an ideal which many 
in his own profession might well emulate, at least if philos- 
ophy is to be the leaven of everyday life. 

There can be no doubt of the main trend of Sorley’s philo- 
sophical thought. His rather short-lived sympathy for T. H. 
Green's idealistic theory of knowledge may be associated per- 
haps with the fact that his first important ethical essay, on 
“The Historical Method," was published along with the 
contributions of such men as Pringle-Pattison and R. B. 
Haldane in the volume, dedicated to Green in 1883, entitled 
Essays in Philosophical Criticism, In this essay at the begin- 
ning of his career, Sorley gave early indication of the direction 
of his thought by insisting that the validity of knowledge 
and of ethical ideals is not shaken by the historical account of 
their development. The historical method “implies cate- 
gories of which it can only trace the historical manifestation, 
leaving the investigation of their logical position and nature 
to the theory of knowledge or to the theory of action." ^ 

His interest in the significance of evolution for ethical 
theory found further expression in Sorley’s next work, The 
Ethics of Naturalism, but it is in Recent Tendencies in Ethics 
(1904), that the trend of his own thought begins more 
definitely to converge on doctrines whose final development 
constitutes the burden of the Gifford Lectures. That the uni- 
verse is unintelligible apart from man, that the canons of 
evolution supply the rules of living but not the ethical stand- 
ard of good living, that “the moral concept . . . cannot be 
distilled out of any knowledge about the laws of existence or 
of occurrence,” ^ that a nonsensuous and nonintellectual 
yet real moral experience is part of the data of a comprehen- 
sive philosophy, that there must be a criterion for judging 


® A. S. Pringle-Pattison and R. B. Haldane, eds., Essays in Philosophical 
Criticism (1883), p. 125. 

^Recent Tendencies in Ethics, p. 131. Unless otherwise stated all references 
in this chapter will be to Sorley’s works. 
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conflicting ethical systems, that the ultimate unity of reality 
is one of ethical purpose (and not a mechanistic or rational- 
istic one) — these ideas form some of the more important con- 
clusions of his early studies. 

The general philosophical significance of the theory of 
evolution is discussed in a brilliant and penetrating paper, 
“The Interpretation of Evolution,” read before the British 
Academy, November 24, 1909, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, The main substance of this and 
Sorley’s numerous other essays is expressed in Moral Values 
and the Idea of God, for the writer the most critical and able 
exposition of the moral argument for God in late British 
thought, a work which towers above Pringle-Pattison’s Idea 
of God in force and clarity as well as in philosophical ob- 
jectivity, and in all of these and other respects seems superior 
to Taylor’s Faith of a Moralist. 

In these Gifford Lectures Sorley developed his belief that 
the argument for God does not depend, as his teacher Ward 
had maintained, on a spiritualistic metaphysics. True as it 
may be that, as Ward says somewhere, Sorley’s metaphysics 
is a “systematic occasionalism,” his idealism is grounded on 
the metaphysical objectivity of value in a Supreme Mind, 
whose ethical purpose is expressed in the reality of finite 
persons to whose moral development life and the physical 
environment are instrumental. This leaves no doubt that 
ethical personality is the highest category for Sorley. 

Though far from the opinion that his is the sole or nec- 
essary approach to belief in God, Sorley’s own results are 
reached “without bringing into consideration . . . religious 
experience,” ® and a word may be said here on this point. 
Sorley does not believe that religious experience can be ig- 
nored in a “final philosophical view,” yet, allowing that 
“religious experience is not allied with one form of theory 
only,” he still believes that “its most perfect development”® 
is consistent with ethical theism. At all events, Sorley would 
insist that the “philosophy of religion must bring . . . [the] 

® Miiirhead, ed.. Contemporary British Philosophy, II, 266. 

• Ibid. 
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special results [of the religious consciousness] into relation 
with the results of metaphysical and ethical philosophy be- 
fore it can regard its answer as complete to the questions 
of the significance and validity of religious experience.” 
It is the moral life which most justifies confidence in a per- 
sonal God. 

Consequently, our main concern in this chapter will be 
with Sorley’s moral argument for God, and other aspects of 
his tliought will be treated at relevant points in the exposi- 
tion of Tennant’s philosophical theology. 

B. The Problem 

The fundamental thought underlying the whole of Moral 
Values and the Idea of God is that no adequate view of reality 
is possible without the just evaluation of the contribution of 
moral experience. This method reverses the traditional pro- 
cedure of philosophers, who, deducing an ethical theory from 
a nonethical view of ultimate reality, presupposed that values 
ought not, or would not, make any difference to an impartial 
view of the facts of experience. But Sorley has two objections 
to this latter approach. First, all philosophers who disregard 
moral values in working out their metaphysical theories are 
really not interpreting the whole of experience. Second: “At 
certain points these theories all pass from propositions about 
reality or what 'is’ to propositions about goodness or about 
what ‘ought to be.’ They make a transition to a new predi- 
cate; and the difficulty for them lies in justifying this transi- 
tion.” ^ That is, merely by thinking one cannot appreciate 
value any more than one can see a table merely by experi- 
encing value. Both perceptual and valuational experiences 
are ultimate nonrational factors which together ought to be 
the data of a comprehensive metaphysics. “The ‘reasons of 
the heart’ are themselves facts in the life of mind, and are 
based on the more elementary facts of appreciation or experi- 
ence of value.” ® Instead of a metaphysical ethics, Sorley pro- 

■^“Does Religion Need a Philosophy?” Hibbert Journal, XI (1913), 578. 

^ Moral Values and the Idea of God (3rd ed., 1930), pp. 8, 9. 

® Muirhead, op. cit., II, 248. 
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poses an ethico-theoretical metaphysics wliich endeavors to 
discover whether the “ought” contains a clue to the “is.” 

Thus, from the very beginning, Sorley’s approach is em- 
pirical. Accordingly, though insisting that pliilosoplicrs cease 
regarding the “ought” as an idle epiphenomenon of the “is,” 
he is quite emphatic in holding that the “ought” and the “is” 
are different experiences and that the former cannot be de- 
rived from the latter, though, as a part of experience, it may 
shed light on its ultimate constitution. Tims, speaking of 
Rationalism and Naturalism, Sorley writes; “Their exposi- 
tion has made clearer than ever the distinction which they 
so palpably ignored — the distinction between ‘is’ and ‘ought,’ 
between existence and value or goodness.” Reversing the 
procedure of the scientist, Sorley, on the other hand, con- 
siders first the realm of values in abstraction from the realm 
of existence as such (apart from value): then, having devel- 
oped a theory of value, he investigates the relations of the 
two systems to each other. Before turning to Sorley’s de- 
scription of ethical values and their place in experience, we 
may simply remark that the temptation will be to overlook 
instances in which value and existence inextricably modify 
each other. 


C. The Varieties of Value 

Just as the interpretation of nonvaluationai facts presup- 
poses an investigation of the realm of experience which con- 
tains those facts, so the study of the relation of value to reality 
must presuppose a knowledge of the values experienced 
by consciousness. Accordingly, Sorley devotes two chapters 
to an investigation of the varieties and meaning of value 
respectively. 

In his axiology, Sorley distinguishes values by their objects 
(Happiness, Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, for example), and 
draws formal distinctions between intrinsic and instrumental, 
permanent and transient, catholic and exclusive, and higher 
and lower values. Values for him exist only in and for con- 
sciousness. Furthermore, the superiority of permanent values 


Moral Values , p. 15. 
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(like knowledge, art, and morality) to transient values is 
based on their independence of material conditions, and the 
permanence of personal life itself. The higher values are 
catholic because man and the universe are so constituted that 
the attainment of truth, or goodness, or beauty by one self 
does not preclude the possession of each by others. The 
limited amount of material goods, on the other hand, renders 
their catholicity impossible. Since moral value, the willing 
of the best, is possible under all circumstances, it is the most 
catholic value.^^ Finally, in the comparison of values, the idea 
of scale must be relinquished for that of system. For, sugges- 
tions of quantitative estimates of value either rest on the 
illegitimate hypothesis that positive value belongs to pleasure 
only, or they leave ambiguous the nature of the ultimate 
value which is supposed to remain identical under the varieties 
of its manifestations. 

In this connection, let us emphasize, before passing on, that 
every distinction among values is grounded by Sorley upon 
what is taken to be a truth or possible truth of reality, that 
material things are transient and limited, that personality may 
be permanent, and that quantitative distinctions between 
values are inadequate. Thus, the importance of values is for 
us dependent on certain intrinsically nonvaluational facts. 

D. The Meaning and Nature of Value 

Before attempting a more detailed analysis of Sorley’s 
theory of value, we may first state his general position. 

Sorley discredits the attempts of psychological analysis or 
of social history to invalidate the possible objectivity of 
value. “Morality begins with judgments about good and evil, 
right and wrong, and not simply with emotions. . . .“ in 
this respect the moral judgment is on the same level as any 
other judgment of experience, for it refers to something be- 
yond the mental state of the subject, and, therefore, its emo- 
tional or other antecedents can no more invalidate it than 
they can other judgments of experience. Furthermore, moral 

Cf. Moral Values, p. 49. 

Ibid., p. 69. 
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values do not merely indicate the objective relations on which 
they are founded, for in themselves tlie relations have no 
value; rather, in becoming values do these relations take on a 
new and living, and not merely conceptual, relation to mind. 
Though our value-judgments are based on our apprehension 
of qualities, “when we predicate worth or value we assert 
or imply that the object is worth being or ought to be . . 
our assertion is one not only of existence but also of moral 
approbation. 

Sorley’s position and our own in relation to it may be 
clearer if we employ several distinctions. First is the distinc- 
tion between value-claim and true value. As Brightman de- 
fines them,^^ the first means anything a person is interested 
in, and denotes the truth that the value of a thing for a person 
arises in his desire for or want of it. A thing has true value, 
however, when it ought to be desired. The first is descriptive 
and for Sorley instrumental, while the second is normative 
and ethical. In the light of this distinction it is clear that 
Sorley means by an ethical value-judgment a judgment that 
something is truly valuable. The term “value” for him is 
normative in denotation, and consequently a value-judgment 
has as its subject-matter something which ought to be, whether 
or not it is desired or has been desired. 

Second, it is evident, as Sorley holds in the latter part of 
the third chapter, that value does not consist in the objective 
relations of things to each other. In either of its meanings, 
value involves another relation to the subject of the things 
in the objective relation, and that is why we ourselves main- 
tained that value was a dynamic relational quality created 
by the existence of a new relation between the thing and the 
subject. This new relation, we should hold, must be at least 
one of desire for the object; but any value-claim for the per- 
son in earnest with life becomes the matter for the specifically 
moral evaluation, which involves the consideration of the 
value-claim in relation to the person’s ideals, or approved 

^ Ibid., p. 77. 

i^Cf. E. S. Brightman, Religious Values (1925)* PP- * 5 » 74 - 
Cf. above, Chapter III, p. 71. 
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plans of action. Thus, if we begin with existential relations, 
the specifically moral judgment is of a dynamic relation two 
removes from them, the first new relation (introduced by the 
existence of desire) being value-claim, and the second (intro- 
duced by the evaluation of the value-claim through consider- 
ing its relation to the ideal) being true value. This explicates 
and is not inconsistent with Sorley’s view that value involves 
a new relation of things and their relation to the subject, 
though, as we shall see, the relation here indicated between 
value-claim and true value does not recommend itself to 
Sorley. We may now proceed with our exposition. 

Further delimiting the meaning of value, Sorley rejects, 
for reasons similar to those just given, views which identify 
value with the qualities or properties of an object as such, 
though, as he insists, “our judgment of value is indeed based 
upon an apprehension of qualities — the colours of the sky 
or the volitional attitude of the man.“ Sorley continues: 
“But it [the value-judgment] is not merely the assertion of 
these qualities or of another quality in addition. When we 
predicate worth or value we assert or imply that the object 
is worth being or ought to be.'' That is, whereas the 
addition of a quality to an object is conceptual only, the at- 
tribution of true value to it “has a definite bearing upon 
existence,” in the sense, we take it, that every effort must 
then be bent to realize the existence of the object or attitude 
so valued. Therefore, “value is not reduced to an existential 
proposition; but the notion of value always implies a relation 
to existence. . . .” What the exact relation to existence is 
remains to be seen when we discuss the chapter “Relative 
and Absolute Value.” The relation now to be considered is 
that between value-claim and true value, or what Sorley calls 
the judgment of value. 

The main contention, to which other considerations are 
subsidiary, is, we have seen, that “the objective character” 20 

Moral Values, p. 77. 

” Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 78. A. E. Taylor would conBrm Sorley on both of these points. 
Cf. Faith of a Moralist, 1 , 37 If. 

“ See Moral Values, p. 72. “ Ibid. 
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of moral judgments cannot be denied on the basis of psycho- 
logical or historical analysis. The word which cries for defini- 
tion in a discussion of this sort is “objective,” and we must 
stop immediately and outline the more important meanings. 

(1) All experience is objective (as Martineau, Pringle- 
Pattison, Ward, and Sorley hold) in that there is a dualism 
of subject and object, regardless of whether the judgment is 
finally true or untrue. Following Tennant’s painstaking 
methodology, we shall denote this objectivity (or mere ob- 
jective reference), which all other meanings presuppose, and 
which is psychological rather than epistemological, by an o 
(as in object). Such objectivity is purely private and affected 
by all the idiosyncrasies of the subject. 

(2) The word “objective” may also be used epistemolog- 
ically (as Ward, 2 ^ Tennant, following Kant, use it) to 
mean the opposite of private experience, namely, to denote 
the object (now written Object) of common or over-individ- 
ual discourse. This Object may include values as well as 
phenomenal “things.” The point is that the discussion of 
objects (of private experience) reveals fundamental similar- 
ities in them which are not therefore owing to the pecidiari- 
ties of the subjects and issues in the definition of the Object. 
This meaning presupposes the definition given by G. F. Stout, 
which emphasizes the control of the subjective processes of 
cognition, feeling, and willing, by the nature of the object. 
“Subjective activity is always a process of experimentation: 
the result of the experiment depends on the object.” 

(3) A third meaning of the words “object” and “objec- 
tive,” in contrast to the second, which is epistemological and 
phenomenal, is metaphysical. This meaning denotes the 
quality commonly called objective, that is, as characterizing 
or being the metaphysical entity which is the source of the 
(second) Object and may be the source of the (first) object. 
This third meaning Tennant denotes by the Greek oj, but 
we shall speak of the metaphysical object and metaphysically 

®'Ward, Realm of Ends, pp. 122, 123. 

^ Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, II, 192. CE. also Eisler, 
Worterbuch der Philosophischen Begriffe. 
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objective. These definitions are fundamental, and views of 
the objectivity of value may be classified in relation to them. 
Those already considered belong in this class, in the sense that 
values have their ultimate reality in God's nature. Before 
classifying Sorley's view, we must study it further. 

As already indicated, our philosopher, though admitting 
that genetic and descriptive psychology sheds important light 
on the genesis and development of moral approbation, denies 
that such investigations can have anything to do with the 
validity of moral judgments. Considering two such theories, 
he says: “In all moral experience there is something which 
cannot be simply identified with pleasure or desire, but con- 
tains a differentiating fact which makes it moral and not 
merely pleasant or desired." Here we are reminded of 
Martineau’s insistence that moral obligation is a unique and 
sui generis experience, though Sorley takes fuller account 
of the emotional and social factors involved.^^ Sorley’s ob- 
jection to the reduction of moral approbation to pleasure and 
desire is that the essence of morality consists in the choice 
between pleasures and desires. (Hereafter we shall speak only 
of the desire theory, for the pleasure theory may be reduced 
to it.) Moral ideas, or true values, provide a standard in ac- 
cordance with which preference is given to certain desires 
over others: “to the permanent over the transient, to the 
social over the selfish, to the spiritual over the sensual." 
But the important point is that the moral judgment or 
preference “is not got out of the desires themselves [or their 
objects] but is an appreciation of desire founded upon ob- 
jective discrimination." What the object of “objective dis- 
crimination" is, we are not told. Since it cannot be either 
objects or desires, it must be the perception of a value-object 
in no degree constituted a value by its being desired, but felt 
to be obligatory as the standard by reference to which desires 
receive their moral evaluation. Desire may be an experience 
concomitant with the moral value-judgment, but the moral 
quality of the total experience is imparted to it by a non- 


“ Moral Values, p. 57 (italics mine). 
“ Cf. ibid., p. 59. 


“ Ibid., p. 63. 

Moral Values, p. 63. 
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conative and a non-desired (not undesired) element, whose 
validity is unquestioned at the time. 

Resuming our analysis, we may say that, on Sorlcy’s view, 
men in our present stage of development begin with certain 
value- judgments of the type “this is good,” which, though 
appearing “in the midst of emotional and impulsive experi- 
ences ... is not itself either a feeling or a striving.” No 
matter what the ancestors of the moral judgment may be, 
the genetic psychologist must begin working with this present 
mental fact, and Sorley correctly insists that the very quality, 
“oughtness,” must not be allowed to fall through the cracks 
of analysis. (It must be noted that for Sorley not only moral 
judgments but moral emotions also are siii fierier 

These moral judgments, however, may be wrong in any 
given instance, “but the assumption of the value-judgment is 
always that there is a value which may be predicated of this 
or the other situations.” That is, the judgment “this is 
good,” like the judgment “this is a book,” may or may not be 
correct, but it presupposes that there are true values in the 
world, just as the latter presupposes that there are books, the 
question now being whether this is one of them. The claim 
either judgment has to truth is not affected by its psycho- 
logical antecedents. The claim of a value-judgment “is not 
that the subject desires a certain object or is pleased with it, 
any more than the judgment of sense-perception means that 
he has certain sensations.” Thus for Sorley, value-claims, 
though concomitants of true value, have no intrinsic connec- 
tion with true value, but the judgment of true value (though 
it may be wrong) is a judgment independent of them and one 
by which they are criticized.*"^^ The judgment ol true value 
is first objective, but it claims to be valid ol a value or moral 
order independent of the subject and over-social or absolute, 
that is to say, independent of all human subjects. It would 
be correct to say that values belong to the class of subsistents 

27 Ibid., p. 69. P- 

-^ihkL 

31 Once more Taylor would agree with Sorley. Cf. Faith of a Moralist, I, 
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or validities, which are not existent though they are “impli- 
cated in reality"' or “valid of reality ” “We say of them not 
that they exist, but that they are valid; but their validity 
cannot be separated from their implication in reality.” 
That is, they are not “simply ideas in the mind’"; nor are they 
“entities with a separate existence of their own."" For this 
kind of object there is no place in our classification of the 
meanings of “object."" But since Sorley, in a later stage of 
his argument, finds the home of these values to be God, we 
may well say that true values are metaphysically objective, 
for they have their being, independent of all human desire 
and cognition, in God who is their source. 

E. Criticism of Sorley’s View 

Though we shall try to show that man's values are not mere 
subjective fancies, that they do have a cosmic Ally, we do 
not believe that the position represented at its best by Sorley 
can be maintained. We hold that it rests on a defective an- 
alysis of moral experience and an inadequate theory of moral 
knowledge. Such an analysis of our consciousness of ideals 
with the analogy of natural knowledge in mind leads, we 
shall see, to a confounding of epistemological and psycho- 
logical issues, and to a misinterpretation of the source of the 
authority of ethical ideals.^"^ Views already suggested will be 
developed as we proceed. 

If our analysis is correct, the moral consciousness of the 
individual is for Sorley a perceptive function that compre- 
hends moral objects,^® which may be concomitant and even 
identical with objects of desire but are not reducible to them. 
A value is not a moral value because it is desired, but it 
derives moral significance because of its relation to something 
which ought to be desired. Now, the perplexing element un- 
derlying Sorley's discussion is his use of the terms “judgment 

Moral Values, p. 188. 

” Ibid. 

^ Cf. my article, "The Authority of Ethical Ideals," Journal of Philosophy, 
XXXIII (May 7, 1936), 269-275. 

“The word "object" will be used in none other than its epistemological 
sense, and, therefore, not for "thing.” 
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of value” or “value-judgment,” “moral experience,” and 
“moral idea” as synonyms. Does not this confuse an episte- 
mological and a psychological issue? That is, though moral 
obligation is expressed in judgments of value which would be 
impossible without ethical experience (just as sensational 
experience is the ground of existential judgments), can any 
number of value- judgments exhaust the moral consciousness 
or the feeling of moral obligation which underlies them all? 
We come directly to our point. 

When Sorley says that moral experience cannot be reduced 
to pleasure or desire (or, we would say, to any other element 
of experience), we agree that the present fact of moral obliga^ 
tion must not fall through the cracks of psychological an- 
alysis, for one psychological fact must not be explained away 
by others. But, psychologically speaking, is the experience 
of moral obligation, of “ought,” a cognitive experience? We 
refer to the experience as lived, erleht, not as known. If our 
own interpretation is correct, it is a peculiar kind of com- 
pulsion rather than a cognition, though it may be accom- 
panied by cognition. For, of course, we never experience 
“ought” apart from a specific object, and we consequently 
say “I ought to do this.” Yet the “ought” itself is in no way 
a perception or intuition of a “this” or object. And our con- 
tention, therefore, is that what makes an experience moral is 
not the cognition of some unique moral object, irreducible 
to desire, but the presence of this cognitively innocent feel- 
ing of “ought.” The “ought” is a compulsion to action, not 
to cognition, which is its logical antecedent. However, our 
philosophers, biased by the analogy of natural knowledge, 
conceive of moral experience as a cognitive functioning ren- 
dered moral by the fact that its object is moral (value). One 
need not wonder, therefore, at their insistence that the moral 
judgment is not one of desire or interest, that value cannot 
be defined in terms of desire. For certainly the experience 
of obligation cannot by any stretch of psychological analysis 
be reduced to want or desire. The “ought” is sui generis. 
But then, all one can say is that the “ought” in the judgment 
“I ought to do this” cannot be reduced to desire. Whether 
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the '‘this” can be reduced to desire still remains a question. 
Certainly, the fact that desire is not intrinsic to the experience 
of moral obligation does not mean that desire is not intrinsic 
to the “this,” or value. 

Further introspection and analysis of the “ought” reveals, 
if we are correct, not an experience of mere compulsion which 
in itself would be unintelligible, but a compulsion or obliga- 
tion to will the Good to the best of one’s ability in the given 
situation. Moral obligation, as such, means “I must do what- 
ever I consider good”; it is not a knowing of the Good. This 
moral imperative, in other words, gives no light on the nature 
of the Good, though whatever appears to the self as good 
(or better than any other alternative) in a situation always 
becomes imperative. Whatever the Good may be ultimately, 
so long as one considers any particular action good, whether 
it be head-hunting or contributing to the community chest, 
that action becomes obligatory, and only that action. This 
seems to be the psychology of the moral experience, and it 
must be kept logically separate from the epistemology of the 
experience. 

Let the above contention be granted, and it follows that 
when I say “I ought to do this,” the “this” must be the sub- 
ject of a logically and chronologically prior judgment “this 
is good.” If one is conscious of obligation to the Good, then 
the judgment “this is good” is immediately followed by the 
imperative command, “I ought to do this,” as the conclusion 
of a moral syllogism. The full meaning of the statement “this 
is good” is not merely “this ought to be done,” as Sorley holds, 
but “this is something good which ought to be done.” 

The epistemological problem arises when we consider what 
the statement “this is good” means apart from the moral 
imperative immediately evoked by it. It is suggested that 
“this is good” implies and presupposes on the part of the 
subject a notion clear or indistinct of what '*the Good” is, 
so that the meaning of “this is good” turns out to be, “this, 
if realized, will help to achieve the Good.” Hence, the prob- 
lem of knowledge revolves about the question: What is the 
Good? Into this problem we cannot go, but we may address 
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ourselves to the question of primary concern, namely: What 
are the data with which the ethical philosopher must begin? 
The problem is: Among the data of ethics are tliere, besides 
value-claims, judgments that claim to discern specifically 
moral characteristics (or objects) which are not tainted by, 
though possibly concomitant with, conation? Again, are there 
moral intuitions of the goodness of actions and events wliich 
are good independent of their being desired? 

Sorley, as we have seen, insists tliat tliough the appreciation 
of value is a subjective, conative, and affective process, tlie 
true value apprehended has in itself no constitutive relation 
to these processes. To quote: 

The origin of the value-judgment may lie in the aflective or creative 
experiences of the individual mind passing tlie judgment, hut its refer- 
ence is to something beyond that individual mind. The judgment does 
not mean I, the subject judging, experience pleasure or desire, hut that 
something is good or beautiful or worth desiring.'"* 

Just as our apprehension of things arises out of sensation, 
so our appreciations of value arise out of alfective-conative 
experiences. The experiencing of value is subjective, cona- 
tive, and affective, but the value itself is independent of these 
processes. Curiously enough, the examples which Sorley uses 
to illustrate the fact that there is the same reference beyond 
the self in value- judgments as there is in existential judgments 
are drawn from aesthetic experience, thus revealing the kind 
of analogy he has in mind. In any case, he rejects the view 
that value “consists in the relation which some context pre- 
sented to a subject has to that subject’s sensibility, thus pro- 
ducing pleasure, or to some desire or system ol conative 
tendencies of the subject, to which it promises satisfaction. 
He insists, on the other hand, that these views in explaining 
“value as a relation to a subject” rest on a confusion be- 
tween the process by means of which we become aware of 
value and the value itself of which we become aware. 
(We ourselves reject the reduction of value to pleasure.) 

Muirhead, cd., Contemporary British Philosophy^ II, 250. 

^ Moral Values, p. 73. 
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Sorley, in other words, finds value-claims instrumental to, but 
not constitutive of, true value or what ought to be. 

Two comments may be made. It certainly would be true 
that not every value-claim would be a true value, but it is 
possible that the Good may be discovered by a systematiza- 
tion of value-claims (rather than true values) organized ac- 
cording to principles Sorley himself has suggested, such as 
permanence, and catholicity, and that therefore particular 
value-claims would become true values, that is, good as help- 
ing to realize the Good. It must not be arbitrarily supposed 
that because value-claims are constituted by the desires of 
individuals that they have no reference beyond the individ- 
ual, for conative and affective experiences do refer beyond 
themselves and are evoked by what is beyond. Consequently, 
if true value is defined in terms of criticized value-claims, it 
does not become either a purely subjective creation, or (nec- 
essarily) a provincialism of our planet, as Martineau would 
say, though the nature of the objectivity ascribed to value will 
have to be redefined (as Objectivity). 

Secondly, it seems to us that Sorley, though he might cor- 
rectly have rejected attempts to reduce moral obligation or 
the ‘"ought” to desire, has misinterpreted the facts in rejecting 
the definition of that which ought to be done in terms of 
desire. Preoccupied, perhaps, with the belief that the objec- 
tivity of moral value could be saved only if moral cognition 
apprehended an object independent of the mental state and 
irreducible to desire, he wrongly objectified a characteristic 
of the subject, namely, moral obligation, which cannot be 
reduced to desire. The “ought,” however, has no epistemolog- 
ical value, it is not a source of intuition, and there is, we 
suggest, no perception of a moral object which is not an object 
of desire. Value is constituted by the interest of mind in an 
object or action. The “ought” is harnessed to none other than 
objects of desire or value-claims when these are coherently 
organized. 

To be sure, Sorley might justly inquire: Whence, then, 
the standard or norm by which to judge between objects of 
desire, or values? We have the space to indicate the answer 
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only very briefly. A reasonable person, desiring to live, finds 
the realization of certain desires preferable to other desires 
because they give greater and more permanent satisfaction 
(in which pleasure may be an element). Tlie objects of de- 
sire may range from sensuous pleasure to self-sacrifice, but the 
experience of these by the individual desiring them consti- 
tutes the data of ethics. The coherent systematization of these 
experiences of desired objects establishes the nature of the 
Good. As the total experience of the individual changes and 
grows from childhood to manhood, his definition of the Good 
may indeed change (as it has in the history of the race), for 
he discovers through experiment with values that what once 
satisfied no longer satisfies. In the individuafs search for 
values the experience of great men and of the race may be a 
guide, but every judgment of value needs to be criticized by 
its relation to what he has hitherto deemed the Good. Man’s 
ideals are nothing but the generalization he has made on the 
basis of values actually experienced in part, at least, by him- 
self or others. The point to be emphasized is that at each 
stage in his moral progress man feels himself obligated to 
achieve what he considers to be the Good. Hence, if the 
Good at one time is nationalism, then the individual acknowl- 
edging this as the Good is by the very constitution of his 
nature morally obligated to support everything conducive to 
nationalism; but if his moral experimentation leads him to 
consider internationalism as the Good, he once more feels 
the imperative to work for its realization. The definition 
of the Good may be made, then, in terms of satisfactions of 
desire coherently organized, but the obligation to the Good 
is a sui generis experience of the self evoked by whatever the 
intellect judges to be good. In this way the authority of the 
Good is not reduced to desire, although the Good is. 

Nor does the insistence that value is constituted by the 
dynamic relation between desire and an object or action em- 
bog one in subjectivism, according to which value depends on 
the individual mind alone for its existence. For any value- 
claim is not a statement about myself alone, but about my- 
self in relation to the conceived constitution of others and 
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the world in which we live. My judgment of true value is a 
statement of the fact that a certain object or action is such 
that in relation to my desires (which reflect my determinate, 
though growing, nature) it serves certain contemplated ends. 
Hence, my value-claims and my true values are controlled 
both by my determinate nature which my conative activities 
express, and by the nature of the environment, personal and 
natural, within which my nature develops and finds various 
degrees and kinds of satisfaction. If the self and the environ- 
ment allowed all values equally there would be no distinc- 
tion, for example, between transient and permanent values, 
and so on, as Sorley has well pointed out. A true value is also 
a statement about myself and the universe, for every time I 
achieve a true value (or a rationally approved value-claim) I 
must conclude that my nature and that of the universe are 
such that certain values I deem myself morally obligated to 
realize are accessible. This view does not make the conative 
life a mere subjective process leading to the recognition of 
value, but it makes value-claims play a part similar to that 
which sense-impressions play in our knowledge of the external 
world. Through their rational criticism (influenced by inter- 
subjective intercourse) we build a common world which we 
say is not identical with, but at least relevant to, the meta- 
physical world. In the same way, through the rational criti- 
cism of value-claims we build a common, phenomenal 
valuational world which must be explained, for it is plainly 
relevant to human life in relation to nature; and the problem 
now becomes: Does it furnish any evidence for God? The 
difference in the point of view here presented from Sorley’s 
may be brought out if we consider the criteria of moral value. 
We first summarize and then attempt an analysis and contrast. 

F. The Criteria of Moral Value 

Sorley assumes the general validity of moral experience in 
order to make possible the criticism of one part with the 

A phenomenal valuational world is not one to be contrasted with or 
relevant to a metaphysical value world, as the word “phenomenal” might 
seem to imply. The same sentence defines what is meant. 
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assistance of the remainder, and urges that the work of 
thought is to produce systematic harmony in the content of 
moral experience. Accordingly, he proceeds to extract gen- 
eral principles from the data of ethical experience, wliich for 
him are particular ‘oughts.” He finds, first, that every moral 
judgment claims objective validity, that contradictory judg- 
ments about the same value cannot be true, and that each 
judgment has universal ratlier than individual application. 
Second, though all moral judgments claim validity, they can- 
not all be valid because they are not mutually consistent. 
“Any moral judgment which is valid must be coherent with all 
other valid moral judgments: at least it cannot be inconsistent 
with any. Freedom from contradiction, coherence, and thus 
possible systematisation are criteria by which the validity of 
any moral judgment may be tested.” Since all particular 
moral judgments involve universal principles, the systemati/.a- 
tion of these may compel the rejection of the first expressions 
of moral consciousness, and in this way, by weighing each 
judgment against a system of judgments, we can disci iininate 
between valid and invalid judgments. This same criterion of 
systematic coherence is used in deciding the validity of all our 
sense-perceptions, and we cannot consistently reject it in the 
former sphere and accept it in the latter. But when two or 
more systems are internally consistent, the problem of decid- 
ing between them can be solved only by choosing that system 
which is most comprehensive and penetrates beneath the con- 
flict by including the greater value of both. So much for 
Sorley’s view in general; we now turn to further analysis and 
comment. 

Every value- judgment for Sorley presupposes that its sub- 
ject (“this”) exists, even though the existence of the thing is 
a contemplated postulate. “The moral consciousness is thus 
one aspect of the consciousness of existing reality or of some- 
thing contemplated as existing.” A thing must first exist in 
order to be good or evil. “But on the other hand the ground 
of its goodness lies in something else than its mere exist- 
ence.” It is always the realization of the concept or idea that 

Ibid., p. 85. 


^ Moral Values, p. 96. 
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forms the subject of the moral judgment. In other words, the 
moral judgment either approves something already existing, 
or it approves another contemplated relation or change of 
something existing, which, when effected, will render the con- 
ceived and unrealized good actual. 

The problem however is: What is the ground of our ap- 
proval of a contemplated change or relation? Is it the con- 
templation of a non-desired, or irreducible moral object, as the 
writers considered would have us think? Our contention has 
been that desire for that new relation (since it seems at the 
time to preserve or make life more attractive, this good being 
the implicit and inarticulate premise for action) is what gives 
it value-claim. And our further point is that a preference for 
another value over a present one (or a change in the present 
relation which would increase value) is the result of a con- 
ceptual idealization based upon present and past experiences 
of value. This preferred value, if approved as most conducive 
to what is supposed to be the Good (itself an idealization), be- 
comes obligatory. In other words, the moral judgment pro- 
ceeds on an assumption of existence, not because the true 
value now perceived is realized, but simply because the in- 
dividual making the judgment has had a foretaste of the true 
value in his own experience of value-claims or has been told 
about it by others. The moral judgment is a judgment about 
the future based not on the cognition of a non-desired value, 
but on actual moral experiments, appreciations, and achieve- 
ments in the past. The contemplation of a value’s possible 
existence is nothing but an hypothesis about the person’s 
future life — an hypothesis which is the result of his own moral 
experiments influenced by his past moral judgments and by 
the experience of others. Such a person believes that the value 
contemplated can be realized because it has already been de- 
sired and realized to some extent. Otherwise he could have 
no idea of it, for it is an idealization (for him at least) based 
on his own experience and that of others. There is no ‘‘ought” 
and there cannot be any “ought” to an inconceivable satisfac- 
tion, or one which has not even been experienced in part. 
The “this” which is the subject of the moral judgment is not 
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a non-desired value-object which is claimed to be pood. U is 
rather an object, action, or event evaluated by critical refer- 
ence to a hypothetical state of existence considered to be the 
Good as a result of experience. Therefore, it is deemed morally 
obligatory. This does not mean that we always first desire 
objects, actions, or events, and then evaluate them morally, 
for actions may be desired originally because tliey arc con- 
ceived to be conducive to the achievement of the Good. The 
main point is that we start with experienced value-claims, the 
critical examination and coherent arrangement of which yield 
the (growing concept of) the Good. 

Sorley, however, begins at the other end, not with value- 
claims, but with ‘'primary moral judgments,” or judgments of 
true value, partly because he would hold that the above posi- 
tion reduces primary moral judgments to subjectivity, and also 
because the idea of a supreme Good is not “explicitly present” 
in our “ordinary moral judgments.” (We have admitted that 
it is not explicitly present; neither is it more than an ever- 
growing hypothesis to which, however, we are always morally 
committed.) As Sorley himself says, he differs from the tradi- 
tional intuitional moralists in advancing from particular 
“oughts” to the general principle, rather than in proceeding 
deductively from a general principle, and here his method is 
certainly more adequate than theirs. For him 

The universal of morality is contained in particulars, and at first 
concealed by them. . . . Goodness is, first of all, recognised in a con- 
crete situation. The moral judgment is in the first instance a perceptive 
judgment, as Aristotle held; and ethical science is based on these per- 
ceptive judgments just as natural science is based on the judgments of 
sense-perception. The data of ethics are accordingly the particular ap- 
preciations or judgments of good or evil passed in concrete situations. 
These are moral intuitions, in the literal sense, for they are immediate 
and of the nature of perception, not the results of reasoning. . . . Nor 
have they any infallible claim to truth. In this respect tliey are on the 
same level as the judgments of sense-perception.*^ 

In contrast, our claim, to repeat, is that there are no moral 
intuitions, no moral givens, though there is irreducible moral 


Moral Values, p. 91 (italics mine). 
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obligation; that there is no moral consciousness, but a con- 
sciousness which views life’s experiences of value-claim and 
hypothetical true values as a whole, with a view to discovering 
what is the Good for it (this being a matter of insight no differ- 
ent from that which is required for any kind of philosophical 
truth). Such insight criticizes desires and their objects. It is 
very important to realize that desires are not necessarily self- 
centered or depraved, for the “life of desire” so much dis- 
paraged is one of a “chaos of desires,” or of particular evil 
desires. The difference between Sorley’s view and ours, there- 
fore, is this. For him primary (true) value-judgments claim' 
validity, and the Good is known inductively by the coherent 
systematization of “oughts.” For us, value-claims assert valid- 
ity, and the Good is inductively known by the coherent sys- 
tematization of desires. This Good becomes obligatory, but 
only those particular desires whose realization is conducive to 
it are transformed from mere desires or value-claims to 
“oughts” to be desired or true values. Hitherto, then, we have 
sought to contrast and reconcile the most significant claims 
of the moral realists or intuitiohists, best represented by Sor- 
ley, and of the moral naturalist who reduces moral obligation 
to desire as well as value. We must now reflect on several 
other significant aspects of Sorley’s theory. 

One further question may first be asked about the validity 
or universality of the value-judgment. Is the universality 
claimed by the moral judgment parallel to the similar claim 
of the judgment “this is a book,” or is the claim of validity 
and universality the common characteristic of both judg- 
ments simply because they both claim to be true} In other 
words, it is suggested that the universality claimed by the 
moral judgment is not uniquely and originally its own, but 
one which it derives from its claim to be true. 

It is also important to note Sorley’s procedure in confirming 
the truth of moral judgments. For him the particular moral 
judgment always implies a universal. “When I say ‘this is 
good,’ it is because of some character of the ‘this’ that it is 
called good.” Sorley is here appealing to the fact that reflec- 
Moral Values, p. 97. 
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tion upon a particular choice shows that it contributes to a 
more inclusive approved good; and, like Maitineau, Soiicy 
finds that though “two judgments upon some concrete situa- 
tion contradict one another . . . this contradiction may not 
apply to the underlying grounds of the judgment, it these have 
been correctly analysed. These may, indeed, be largely identi- 
cal and differ only in degree of comprehensiveness.’' For 
example, reflection upon the savage’s approval of his head- 
hunting would reveal the ground of this approval to be “tribal 
welfare is good,” while the ground of the civilized man’s con- 
demnation of this good is the more compreliensive “common 
welfare is good”; but the idea both men approve is community 
welfare. In this way, Sorley finds that the particular intuition 
involves a broader principle.^^ The systematization of sucli 
principles according to the kind of objects to which they refer, 
as well as to their degree of generality, and so on, will 
“compel us often to reject the first expression of the moral con- 
sciousness, but yet without throwing doubt upon the futida- 
mental validity of that conscious 7 iess.'' The very next 
sentence is: “In this way system becomes a criterion ol moral 
validity.” When a moral Judgment conflicts with a system it 
is to be rejected, and if one system conflicts with another the 
more comprehensive is to be accepted. 

Finally, Sorley finds that the history of moral ideas, though 
there has been change in particular applications, shows that 
“the higher [spiritual] life and the wider [social] life . . . 
these the moral judgment approves witli a constancy which is 
almost uniform.” Our only comment is: Is this uniformity 
an achievement of a moral consciousness or of more pene- 
trating insight into the consequences of certain desires, the 
learning of the laws which must be obeyed in order that man’s 
developing physical, mental, and moral nature may be satis- 
fied? At the risk of a digression, we shall enlarge on the pre- 


*^lbi(L 

^‘‘Taylor would agree, but he does not explicitly give a criterion. Cf. lailh 
of a Moralist, I, 159 f. 

Moral Values, p. 99 (italics mine). 

Ibid., p. 106. 
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suppositions involved in our view, all of which may be found 
scattered through Sorley’s pages, but not made central. 

First, self-preservation we deem to be the primary law of all 
life. Second, the way in which and the extent to which differ- 
ent beings preserve themselves depend on their natural en- 
dowments and on the nature of the environment to which 
they must submit in various degrees, but which they may also 
use. Third, the individual bent on conserving himself never 
knows exactly what he wants or that he can fulfill his desire 
(and this fact we ordinarily express by saying that he does not 
know himself); but in any cool hour, at least, he is never satis- 
fied with his present level of achievement and seeks novelty, 
though this may mean nothing more than a mere change. How 
often, indeed, do we want something without knowing what 
we want! Fourth, in the very act of fulfilling his wants he often 
finds, and this is the real mystery, that his nature is not satis- 
fied (and, in satisfaction, we agree with Aristotle, pleasure is 
only an element; indeed, often when pleasure is being enjoyed 
one finds one is not satisfied). This means that without know- 
ing it the individual has “grown,*' or, as Ward would put it, 
that in preserving himself he has modified the self to be pre- 
served. This, we repeat, is one of the mysteries of existence; 
the individual knows not how it occurs, but he is sure that it 
does occur. Fifth, remembering that man, a conative as well 
as a rational being, is not intrinsically selfish, that his very in- 
stincts bind him in nonselfish ways to his human environment, 
one can see man as he develops changing his desires to suit a 
nature which has been changing. His problem is always: What 
is that form of adaptation to the physical and human environ- 
ment which will be most satisfactory (the Good)? Sixth, we 
must also remember that one of the developments in man’s 
nature was the consciousness that he ought to achieve the 
Good. Thus his problem as an individual is to discover those 
laws of his own nature (the necessity of intersubjective inter- 
course is presupposed in this discussion) and relate them to his 
physical and human environment. This means the sifting and 
criticism of private valuations, experimentation, learning 

The same may be said of Taylor^s Faith of a Moralist. 
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from others, and, briefly, the construction of ideals which are 
Objective in the sense that they are true of him in relation to 
his environment. The ideals represent a re-evaluation of 
value-claims by reference to his present experience and nature, 
the natures and experiences of others, and the past experiences 
of both. During this whole process he does discover that cer- 
tain values are more lasting and catholic, that the self he now 
finds it necessary to preserve, if he is going to be satisfied, is 
the higher and wider self. He becomes acquainted, in other 
words, with certain permanent laws of his being which must 
be obeyed (as faithfully as the law of gravitation must be 
obeyed for preservation in the physical sphere) if he is to 
live happily. Perhaps man began merely with the desire to 
live, but a Socrates soon realizes that death is better than not 
to live well. Hence, on our view, man’s conviction that he 
ought to do the Good is permanent, but his interpretation of 
the Good develops with experimentation and insight. All 
man ever knows is a better (as our writers must admit, since 
they hold that the Ideal is ever imperfectly known). Man 
continues to consider the best, or the better-than-anything- 
else, the Good until the very process by which he achieves the 
better has in a mysterious way so developed his moral sinews 
and sensitivity that, on arriving at his supposed ultimate goal, 
he finds himself to be a mere pilgrim who can “tarry but a 
while” at this destination. For his very achievement leaves 
him unsatisfied in the light of a new ideal only now rising 
above the moral horizon. 

The cause for this moral dissatisfaction and change, how- 
ever, is not to be conceived similarly to the cause of changes in 
the physical world, for there our thought seems obsessed by 
the notion of pushes and pulls or external influences. Mar- 
tineau and Pringle-Pattison, for example, seemed unable to 
account for moral dissatisfaction and change apart from the 
pricking of an immanent Good.'*® We would suggest, on the 
other hand, that our dissatisfaction is not caused by an (ill- 
conceived) Good which lured us on even though we saw it 

Taylor especially emphasizes this view of moral growth. Cf. Faith of a 
Moralist, I, 213 ff. 
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dimly. Rather do the facts seem consistent with the view tiiat 
we find ourselves, as we proceed toward goals we had set, 
human beings with capacities of which we had not even 
dreamed; we discover that the ascent reveals hitherto un- 
known peaks of experience and new alternatives to be faced. 
The paradox and the mystery of life, as we have suggested, is 
this growth; but the pricking is our own, though we did not 
make it originally possible. Nor did we institute the spiritual 
laws which must be obeyed if we would find peace. Oiir 
natures are such, and they grow from within, in a personal 
and physical environment. Morally we are Leibnizian monads, 
and if our windows are open to the Eternal, the passage of 
influence cannot conflict with free will. 

It is not worthwhile for our purpose here to include an ex- 
position of Sorley’s view that intrinsic value exists only in 
personality and that all other value- judgments are of values 
existing only as instrumental to personal development. Let 
us instead turn directly to the important contributions of the 
chapter: '‘Relative and Absolute Value." It will be interesting 
to see the degree of harmony between the view just presented 
and Sorley’s, the main difference lying again in the interpreta- 
tion of value. 

G. Relative and Absolute Value 

Sorley once more returns to the attack on views which define 
value in relation to a subject. He, on the other hand, would 
say: “. . . what I mean when I assert ‘A is good’ is not that I 
like or desire A or even that I feel approval in contemplating 
A, but that this predicate ‘good’ does, as a matter of fact, char- 
acterise A." Now we have already renounced any identifica- 
tion of value with pleasure, and we repeat that it is difficult 
to see why value is rendered subjective, when it is made rela- 
tive to desire. For the realization of any desire, even that for 
pleasure, means not that the individual is capable of pleasure, 
but that something, the desired object, gives him pleasure; it 

Cf. Moral Values, pp. ii8 If. (Unless otherwise indicated, all other page 
references in this chapter will be to Moral Values,) 

“p. 13-1. 
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is always a statement about his nature and the nature ot his 
environment. The statement “A is good” means, on this view, 
not that “I desire A,” as Sorley says, but that A’s attributes are 
in accordance with an ideal recognized by myself also to be 
good, and therefore as having a true value for me. 

There is no more reason, Sorley continues, for saying that 
value is subjective and relative because appreciated by us than 
for maintaining the relativity of ordinary facts, which are sub- 
ject to similar conditions. There is a sense, however, in which 
values are relative though not subjective or divorced from 
reality. When we assert that a thing is right under certain 
conditions but wrong under others, we imply that goodness is 
not only relative to us, but also to the objective whole of which 
we are a part at the time. Yet goodness is not applicable to the 
abstract concept of the act or its class, but to a concrete exist- 
ence or an existence contemplated as real. And since a person 
lives in a physical and social environment, his acts of good- 
ness are to be judged relative to that environment and his own 
capabilities. Yet the relativity to circumstances is not com- 
plete, for though the latter determine the particular direction 
of the good man’s attitude, they do not decide its general 
character. Thus, Sorley concludes: “We must not expect to 
find the permanent or universal principle in classes of conduct 
valid for all circumstances; it should rather be sought in the 
moral spirit or purpose which may inspire the most diverse 
conditions without being itself restricted to any.” The un- 
conditional duty of life is to seek the Good; it is “a striving 
towards the realisation of the best conceived, though the con- 
crete nature of that best may be far from fully defined.” 
(This, on our view, is the only meaning for the ‘‘moral 
consciousness.”) 

Though this principle is formal only and waits upon the 
primary appreciations of (true) value, it is not altered by the 
latter, nor by judgments based upon them. Hence, Sorley 
correctly holds that, though the moral universe is dependent 
on and relative to the actual nature of persons and things, 

“ P. i.|5. 

“ p. 148. 
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there is yet a unity of spirit which cannot be traced to external 
existential conditions. The moral life can only realize itself 
in the actual universe; it nevertheless exhibits a single prin- 
ciple throughout all its details, “a valuation in which the in- 
terests of the spiritual and social life are preferred to those of 
sense and self.” (Yet it must be realized that, if what Sorley 
has already maintained is true, we seek these interests because 
of their catholicity and permanence, which in turn are based 
on the nature of existence.) 

Thus, moral judgments are objective not only because they 
claim objectivity in asserting a value which is found in a sup- 
posed or actual person, but also because, when correct, they 
exhibit universal values and display a common purpose and 
spirit which characterizes the good will. “In the third place, 
this common or universal element in goodness will be made 
clearer if we find that moral values are connected in such a 
way as to form a system ... an organic whole to which the 
name of Chief Good may be properly given.” But since, as 
we have seen, the good is always good in relation to a certain 
whole (which whole in turn is good in relation to another 
whole, and so forth), the relations of each value-experience are 
limited only by the boundaries of the existing universe of 
value. We can, therefore, never determine fully the nature 
of the Chief Good, for its absoluteness lies in its own com- 
pleteness. The search for the absolute has no more success 
in the non-valuational world. But there cannot be two abso- 
lutes, one of which is ethical. Hence: “We can form a con- 
ception of an absolute only as an individual reality which 
contains harmoniously within itself both the actual order and 
the moral order.” 

H. The Conservation of Value 

So far Sorley has insisted: (i) that true values cannot be re- 
duced to conative elements, (2) that the value- judgment 
claims “objective validity,” which means for him both Ob- 
jectivity and metaphysical objectivity, and (3) that reflection 
on value- judgments reveals fundamental principles of action 

“ P. 157- 
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the systematization of which becomes the task of ethics. A 
coherent interpretation of such value-judgments indicates 
that values are as metaphysically objective as are the existential 
objects reached by way of a coherent interpretation of sense- 
impressions. For Sorley the procedure is not: Are the values 
metaphysically objective? but rather: Which of the values 
claiming this objectivity are metaphysically objective? 

Before considering the relation of his results to the inter- 
pretation of reality as a whole, our philosopher turns to the 
problem of the conservation of values, which is the “border- 
land between the purely ethical and the more metaphysical 
argument,” for it raises the problem of the permanence of 
value. An empirical philosophy of value must define the 
meaning and grounds for the conservation of value, and a few 
suggestions are advanced as we follow Sorley’s discussion. 

A close inspection of this chapter reveals Sorley’s thesis, that 
the only ground for the faith in the conservation of values is 
the metaphysical objectivity of value. But lie comes to his 
argument only after a preliminary discussion of the formation 
or discovery of ideas of value and the production of values. 
It is, however, more relevant at this point to discuss the con- 
servation of values before turning to the main problem. 

Tracing the development of moral ideas, Sorley holds, in- 
terestingly enough, that experiences of values lead to reflec- 
tion about them, and the choice of one or another as the 
ideal.®*^ Man “must have felt pleasure before he set his mind 
upon a life of enjoyment, . . . had some taste of intellectual 
effort and of the knowledge which is its reward, before he 
could speak of science as having the highest value.” This 
we have expressed by saying that man finds new forms of satis- 
faction corresponding to new developments and laws of his 
being. At this point, however, Sorley remarks that: “New ex- 
perience may thus lead to new values — meaning thereby not 
the creation of values, but the discovery of them in directions 
formerly unexplored.” Now, if the word “creation” here 
means that we create the cause of our values or our own dis- 
positions and the laws of their development, then, of course, 

“P.158. P.161. ^ Ibid. ^ Ibid. 
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we do not create the values. But surely the additional valua- 
tion of the object by human beings creates a new relationship 
and therefore a new value (or disvalue) over and above any 
of the possibly already existent valuations placed upon it. At 
least, potential value has become actual. We do not create our 
values outright any more than we do our world. Nevertheless, 
in both cases, unless the self is a tabula rasa, something new is 
created, even though in our reflection after such creation, we 
realize that these objects might have been so valued earlier. 
The discovery of value, then, does not mean that we find what 
was “there” without us, but that we find that certain desirable 
relations to our world were possible even before we actualized 
them. Even if there were an eternal realm of values, they 
would have an additional value created by their relation to 
our needs, as Sorley himself would seem to admit.®® Sorley’s 
point that the rise of present intrinsic values is the result of 
the modification and refinement of pre-existing values is the 
very point we ourselves have stressed, and he himself speaks 
of the production and creation of value.®^ But the crucial 
question is: To what extent can man have assurance that the 
values for which he has striven will be maintained and 
preserved? 

Man may produce values, but their conservation does not 
depend entirely upon him.®^ If, then, we deny that Hoffding’s 
axiom regarding the conservation of value is true and conse- 
quently suppose that “the forces of the universe cannot be 
trusted to conserve values,” what empirical evidence is there 
for the belief in the conservation of value? Sorley first con- 
siders the working of the law of compensation in nature, the 
fact that the destruction of what at the time seemed to be insti- 
tutions of high value is, on a larger view of the facts, a real 
good to humanity. “In spite of many setbacks, the total con- 
ditions of the world at the present day are more favorable 
than they were some thousands of years ago to the production 
and preservation of values.” So far, so good, but Sorley finds 


p. 170. 
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that scientific predictions about the future of our jilanet by 
no means guarantee the conservation of our values, and he is 
forced to look elsewhere for the support of this axiom. Yet, 
before attending to the latter, it will be well to consider even 
the compensatory action more carefully (though it must be 
remembered that Sorley is not resting his argument upon it). 

Say what one may about the compensation of values, one 
fact seems quite true — that at least for those people before 
whose eyes cherished institutions passed away nothing but the 
destruction of value was felt. The fall of the tower of Babel 
may have seemed a good thing to a succeeding generation, but 
the broken hearts and tiiwarted aspirations it caused must have 
left the builders with a sense of futility. One may answer with 
justice that this loss, seen in the liglit of a future consctjuencc, 
might well be a good, and that a value rationally approved in 
a particular past situation might be a decided disvahie in the 
light of a present situation. But even so, can the estimate of a 
value leave out of account the predicament in which it aiose 
and the process by which it was achieved? Whether or not an 
unrealized true value for one generation turns out to be a 
good for a new generation, the older generation found no 
consolation for what it felt to be a genuine loss of value. In- 
deed, had many true values of former generations been 
realized, would not our own level of achievement be greater? 
Often those very values our ancestors realized for our sake have 
been lost. Furthermore, whatever compensation the future 
may have brought, it did not go at the time to them who suf- 
fered, and consequently the loss is never fully reejuited. 

In the light of such loss and shifting of values from genera- 
tion to generation (to the extent that what for one is the 
destruction is for another the preservation of value), what 
meaning can the conservation of value have? Can we say much 
more (but this is much!) than that, despite the opposition o 
the universe to the conservation of certain values, it still 
allowed for continuation of many values and of their effects, 
as well as for the creation and discovery of new values? 

What has been said ought to warn us against the ghb use ot 
the conservation of values to cover the wholesale preservation 
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of values we cannot specify concretely. Can we say that the 
future will be good to many of our specific values: our homes, 
our writings, our works of art? Can we say that even the pres- 
ent cosmos is congenial to many of our fondest ideals? And 
since all values are instruments for the attainment of worthy 
personality, the ultimate question, as Sorley says, remains: 
Are persons, the bearers and producers of value, as well as in- 
trinsic values to be preserved? As Ward defined the con- 
servation of values it meant the possibility of the realization 
of moral ideals, and this involved the assurance of immor- 
tality. Yet what substantial empirical evidence have we for 
immortality except a yearning and a hope that have pervaded 
men’s lives? The basis for the assurance of immortality is 
ultimately the goodness of God, but can God’s goodness be 
established except in his relation to the actualized values of 
mankind? The empirical data, we have seen, force us to in- 
terpret the conservation of value to mean that those values we 
have experienced and do experience have been made possible 
by physical nature and man. Other than this it can only mean 
that value will not disappear from the earth. The assurance 
we have that our specific values will be preserved is no greater 
and no less than that of the scientist, who, reasoning from 
probability, insists that his laws will hold as long as the con- 
ditions upon which they are founded remain constant. The 
empirical data may not warrant faith in our own immor- 
tality, but they do justify faith that the values created and dis- 
covered by us will, by positive or negative influence, form part 
of the basis at least for values to be created by other men. And 
our point is that the conservation of value as here interpreted 
cannot be explained unless the “powers that be” are friendly 
to man.®® Thus, for Sorley, as for us, confidence in the con- 
tinuation (and improvement, one may add) of the conditions 
necessary for the attainment and increase of value depends 
upon the existence of a good and powerful God. The differ- 
ence is in the nature of the argument for God’s goodness, as 
we shall see. Sorley’s approach may now be further indicated. 

“Cf. above, Chapter IV, pp. 107, 108. 

Cf. below, Chapter VII, pp. 263-265. 
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Whether the future will hold circumstances more favorable 
to the attainment of value a criticism of the scientific data will 
reveal. Having faced this problem, Sorley concludes: 

Accordingly, if we depend simply upon what observation enlightened 
by physical science can tell us of the prospects in store for human life, 
we are forced to conclude that the law of compensation will not hold 
indefinitely — that old values will in time cease to be replaced by equal 
or greater values. . . . Confidence in the permanence of values through- 
out its changes of form and object can only be justified on the assump- 
tion that the account given by physical science is incomplete. The 
confidence, therefore, implies a belief that the ultimate power in the 
universe is not indifferent to what man calls good. It is impossible to 
hold, as Hoff ding does, to the faith in the conservation of values, and 
to justify this belief, without being led on to postulate a power and will 
that conserves them!” 

Whether values continue to exist in the future or not, today 
we live and enjoy them, and “if the world were to come to an 
end to-morrow, yet, to-day, beauty would remain better tlian 
ugliness, truth than error, good than evil.” This (which is 
the main ground, we contend, for belief in God’s goodness), 
Sorley holds, “is sound so far as it goes,” but he himself con- 
tends that the axiom of the conservation of value “is not the 
foundation of the objective validity of value.” On the con- 
trary, he adds: “It is because values are objective that we are 
led to think that the universe, which upholds and contains 
these objectively valid values, will not carelessly let them go 
but will provide some means for their permanent realisa- 
tion.” Thus, belief in the conservation of value can be justi- 
fied only if we can find a home for present objective values in 
a good and powerful God. Hence, Sorley’s argument for God’s 
goodness rests largely, as we shall see, on the need for a per- 
sonal embodiment of those values which are cognitively re- 
vealed to us. God’s goodness cannot be firmly grounded, he 
would contend, on the actual amount of realized value, but on 
the fact that without Him the moral objective order would be 
unintelligible. We cannot affirm that Sorley s position rests 
wholly (instead of “largely”) on the theoretical need of a source 

Moral Values, p. 172 (italics mine). Ibid. 
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for the objective moral order, because Sorley’s argument for 
God is not simply “a direct inference’* from the validity of the 
moral order to God. For to reason thus, he says correctly, 
would be simply '‘to give the moral order a new name and 
not to have established the reality of a living self-consciousness 
as the ground of the universe.” Sorley’s argument has a 
“wider range,” for it is “founded not on the moral order by 
itself but on its relation to the order of existing things.” Be- 
fore treating this final stage of the argument, we may briefly 
indicate pertinent past progress. 

Value, Sorley found, resides in the concrete existent. Now, 
the values which we ascribe to physical things are not values 
in the strict sense, but only a means or instrument to intrinsic 
values, which belong to persons only. With regard to these 
intrinsic values, there are only two possibilities for Sorley. 
“Either they are objective, or else they have no reality outside 
the mind of the subject who affirms them.” (Our difficulty 
was really in accepting this disjunction as complete, since there 
is a sense of “objective” that Sorley does not take seriously 
enough, namely, epistemologically Objective.) Sorley’s point, 
in itself acceptable, was that “the grounds for denying the 
objectivity [or Objectivity, for us] of morality are equally 
grounds for denying the objectivity of knowledge.” The 
problem now narrows down to the relation of these objective 
moral values in particular to the rest of reality or the causal 
series. 

I. Value and Reai.ity 

That Sorley is not oblivious of the difficulties in making 
the journey from “ought” to “is,” is evident from his state- 
ment that though the actual performance of a good action is 
an instance in point of the transition from goodness to reality, 
yet since we often apply the term “good” to not yet existing 
things which may, indeed, never exist “. . . it is clear . . . 
that there are obstacles on the way from ‘ought* to ‘is,* from 
goodness to existence. . . .** 

One might expect Sorley to overcome this obstacle by 

^ P. 479. Ibid . P. 498. P. 499. ” P. 184. 
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arguing that the idea of the good involves its existence, but 
Sorley has little respect for the ontological argument. It can- 
not be denied, however, he maintains, that ethical ideas always 
have existential connections: (a) as elements in personal con- 
sciousness realized through volitional activity in the character 
of persons, and (b) in their claim to objective validity which 
is not invalidated by their being ideas. But the crux of the 
problem at issue is: Are the principles or laws which moral 
reflection formulates of any avail in interpreting reality? 
The usual answer is that, since moral laws are only partly 
obeyed by reality, they cannot be used to interpret the whole. 
Here we note that Sorley is approaching the same problem 
which Pringle-Pattison faced in his second answer to Hume. 
We are acquainted with Pringle-Pattison’s answer: Man’s 
reach, he insisted, as well as his grasp, gives a clue to reality, 
and the Ideal within man urging on his progress is really the 
voice of God within him. How will Sorley deal with the 
problem? 

Sorley admits the difference between goodness and the 
actual, but he denies the conclusion drawn from this that since 
reality as actually observed is a mixture of good and evil, 
therefore principles of goodness cannot be used in the inter- 
pretation of the whole actual system. First, Sorley answers, 
ethical ideas have entered in and influenced the actual cause 
and effect system through their presence in persons who have 
based their actions upon them, and this may continue in the 
future to a much greater extent. So far Sorley cannot be gain- 
said. But, second, he goes on, apart from such causal efliciency 
of ethical ideas, moral principles “do not depend for their 
validity upon their presence in any particular minds, ’ and as 
such have validity “which may be compared with the objective 
validity of the laws of nature.” In being valid, like natural 
laws, they are implicated in reality; for validity, Sorley agrees 
with Ward, implies reality."^® 

^«Cf. p. 186. 

” P. 188. ... 
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Now Sorley is quite correct in his insistence that the pres- 
ence of ethical principles in minds does not invalidate them 
any more than the same fact invalidated natural laws. This, 
however, cannot be taken to mean that there can be laws with- 
out minds. For example, before the law of gravitation is ac- 
cepted, it is shown to be the most reasonable hypothesis 
allowed by the facts. If later it is found discrepant with new 
facts we say that our law, our formulation, and the actual 
occurrence in nature do not harmonize, but not that the law 
of the activity in nature itself (which we have not yet dis- 
covered) is wrong. Natural laws are valid of physical reality 
as long as they serve to interpret the physical data correctly, 
but because they are always our formulations of what is going 
on beyond us, they may be wrong, and in any case, reflecting 
our capacities and needs, they are far from photographic 
copies. Moral laws are constructed in the same way, by the 
systematization and coherent organization of the facts of value, 
so that the moral law also rests on the promise that so long 
as this kind of natural world and human nature exists, the 
law holds. The difference, as Sorley states it, is that the moral 
law is not always realized in existence, as the natural law is, 
for if it were, there would be no need for ‘‘ought.’' Neverthe- 
less, do we not think that our formulation of the principles 
of human behavior in relation to this environment is such 
that if applied it would fulfill the conditions for approved 
happiness? Are not our moral laws scientific in the sense that 
they represent generalizations about the value-experiences of 
mankind which become obligatory for the serious moral agent? 
The real difference, therefore, is that moral laws cannot be 
depended upon to operate independently of human volition, 
because they do not belong to a mechanical system and thus 
cannot be so completely verified. Nevertheless, they are our 
formulations; they are hypotheses (based on the facts of man’s 
present and past experimentations with value-claims and true 
values) regarding the kind of actions man must perform to 

company, the former agreeing with Ward; but as to pan-psychism, Tennant 
favors Ward, and Sorley does not, while both disagree with Ward that theism 
cannot be established without the acceptance of spiritualism. 
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live meaningfully and happily. They are not cognitions of an 
independent realm, but idealizations of the actual laws which 
our experiments (more inclusive than cognitions) reveal. 

Sorley, on the contrary, finds that ethical principles apply 
to persons who live not under law only but also by the “con- 
ception” of law. And this is so because he thinks of this law 
as independent of man but to be realized in man. “The law 
which the person recognises as valid for his life is that which 
tends to the end in which personality is conceived as reaching 
its true good.” This law, however, does not depend for its 
validity on its presence in man’s mind. Nor are moral prin- 
ciples valid of man in the same sense as physierd laws are valid 
of the physical universe, that is, as constituting its actual ordei . 
For “a person is not merely what he does, but what he is 
capable of doing. The law which is valid for him must exhibit 
its validity by appealing to his rational consciousness without 
restricting his freedom.” Hence, for Sorley physical prin- 
ciples are valid for physical things and moral principles for 
persons. This is certainly conceded in what has been said. 
But the important point, at least not brought out by Sorley, 
is that the moral ideal, though never fully realized (as a natural 
principle would be), is nevertheless approved because it has 
commended itself to man even when partially realized. It is 
based, not on a criticized intuition of an objectively valid 
value, but on an approved experience. It is not true, or it is 
only partially true, on this view, to say simply that ethical 
principles are valid for persons,” for ethical laws are valid of 
persons in interaction with this kind of physical world and 
this kind of personality. The laws would be different, con- 
ceivably, for angels in a celestial kingdom. Ethical principles 
have a footing in both the personal and the material world. 
And though, as Sorley says, “physical principles are valid for 
material things,” ethical principles are valid of persons in 
their relation both to each other and to a physical world. (We 
cannot add “in relation to a spiritual world,” for that re- 
mains to be proved.) They are not gained by contemplating a 

p. 1 90. 
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quasi-Platonic realm, but are rooted in the experience of 
ourselves and our environment. 

But Sorley comes to closer grips with his problem after a 
necessary digression,®^ the fundamental thought of which is 
that the unitary self knows existence directly (and not by way 
of “mental modifications**), and has an active, practical, as 
well as cognitive interest, in accordance with which it unifies 
its experience. “The distinction of thing from thing is largely 
our distinction, imposed for our purposes. . . .’* Further- 
more, he believes that “relations belong to reality as much as 
things do,’* and that without relations things would not be 
what they are. Values, which are relations manifested in per- 
sons rather than things, are no less objective than other rela- 
tions. Yet one might insist that this does not prove the point; 
for, since the values actually realized by persons are only part 
of reality and constitute only a small part of the value we wish 
to realize or may ever realize, we cannot say that all values are 
a part of reality. Thus Sorley is confronted, as he admits, with 
the “real difficulty’* of his position. Even if one grants the 
truth of Sorley’s theory of moral knowledge, on the validity of 
Sorley’s solution of this problem rests the success or failure of 
passing from the “ought** to the “is.** 

Sorley contends that passage from the “ought** to the “is** 
would be impossible if it were legitimate to take a cross section 
of human life as representative of the whole, but he believes 
it is not legitimate because persons cannot be understood by 
their achievements at any moment: “their nature is to be 
realizers of value.*’ 

We do not get an adequate understanding of the world — which is a 
world of persons — if we judge it simply by its manifestations at any 
given moment. . . . We have to take into account what at any moment 
is only ideal, if there is ground for regarding the realization of that ideal 
as the completion of personality.”^ 

One of the most profitable parts of Sorley’s work is his discussion of the 
self and its knowledge of things, but there is fundamental agreement here 
between Sorley and Tennant, whose thought will be discussed in Chapter VI, 
and differences will be indicated there. 

^ P. 226. 
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Since, then, we cannot understand persons without knowing 
their ideals, these “ideals, accordingly, may be held to belong 
to reality as much as do the persons whom they express.” 
But does this follow? Would Sorley admit that because mech- 
anism is true of a part of reality, it is also true of human be- 
ings? Why then should ideals, admittedly applying to persons 
only, belong also to reality as a whole} Furthermore, there is 
no way of knowing beforehand whether the ideal will com- 
plete personality, unless we argue from experience, or past 
experimentation, rather than from cognition as such. The 
main difficulty comes out more clearly if we consider Sorley’s 
position in greater detail. 

Each person, Sorley holds, realizes his own delicicncies and 
approves the goodness of others “because his consciousness, 
his nature, is in sympathy with the value which he sees, even 
when he fails to reach it himself. It is the anima naturaliter 
moralis that speaks.” Here the argument begins to be 
cloudy, and it must be followed carefully. It is not clear 
whether the person’s nature is dissatisfied, a nature which he 
takes to be “his better self,” or whether his nature is dissatis- 
fied because he is conscious of, or has a cognitive relation to, 
an ideal which he finds obligatory. Sorley continues: “He has 
affinity [a word like Pringle-Pattison’s “organic,” which needs 
careful definition] with the ideals he approves even when he 
fails to follow them; the values are his values, and have their 
root in the nature which he shares with his social environ- 
ment.” It begins to be evident that man’s dissatisfaction 
with himself arises from an energizing, we may say, within 
him of an ideal whose presence his cognition realizes. How- 
ever, the very nature of an affinity demands that it rest not on 
a cognitive relation (which it supports) but on a structural 
similarity that, in this instance, gives rise to the ideals which 
are the basis in oneself /or the affinity with the ideals approved 
in the beyond. An affinity testifies to some sort of underlying 
union between the objects which have an affinity for each 
other. Hence, in this case the affinity of man and ideals must 
rest on some substructure which supports that affinity. But 

f^Ibid. P.232. P.232. 
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Sorley has proved no such basis for affinity and seems simply 
to emphasize the cognitive relationship between man and his 
ideals, and the existence of ideals beyond as the ground for 
their cognition by the person. Accordingly, a person’s values 
seem to be “his,” not because he has experienced them in part 
and approved them as being obligatory upon him, but be- 
cause they operate within him so that he sees them and himself 
in their light. This doctrine is like Pringle-Pattison’s and 
similarly begs the point to be proved, namely that there is an 
independent, though not humanly realized, moral realm 
which we know and know correctly as the source of our ideals. 
It also confirms our other writers in suggesting that moral dis- 
satisfaction, instead of arising from the growth of the self, is 
externally provoked. There are two other considerations to 
be dealt with in this connection. 

Moral values, Sorley holds, belong to reality in two senses. 
In the first place, they are independent of the achievements 
of moral persons or even of recognition by them. “Whether 
we are guided by them or not, whether we acknowledge them 
or not, they have validity: they ought to be our guides.” 
But why ought moral ideals to be our guides? Sorley, no 
doubt, would answer in part, at least, that unless they do give 
guidance, our natures will not be satisfied.®^ But then it would 
seem that we accept them because we find our natures satisfied 
in so far as we obey them, and not because we merely perceive 
them. As we have already said, there is no obligation to incon- 
ceivable (because not experienced) values, and to ascribe val- 
idity to them is meaningless. A realm of values valid whether 
man realizes them or not and yet valid “for” man is certainly 
difficult to conceive in empirical terms. Rather are values 
valid of our natures (and hence for our natures) because, hav- 
ing applied them and experimented with them, we find that 
they do give satisfaction in proportion to the extent they do 
inform and have informed our lives. We do not know how to 
test or arrive at their validity otherwise. 

In any case, validity is meaningless apart from the knowl- 
edge relationship. We can understand how an unrealized 

P. 238. Cf. p. 237. 
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value which coheres with a whole system has validity, but for 
a value we know nothing about, and which has no place in our 
system, to be valid is to relegate validity beyond the realm of 
knowledge. There may be values for God which are valid for 
him and in accordance with which he controls the universe, 
but they have no validity for us until they become at least 
experiences whose further realization we approve. Since, then, 
validity of ideals is meaningless apart from the knowledge re- 
lation, and since completely unrealized ideals could not be 
man’s guide, the validity of ideals refers to the applicability of 
idealizations (hypotheses) of man’s experience to his true 
nature and happiness (which can be discovered only by actual 
experimentation). Ideals have imperative reality, not because 
they already exist in a realm of their own, but because they 
are conceived by us as a result of experience to be the best for 
us; and they, therefore, become obligatory. 

The second point may be made as we emphasize the way 
in which Sorley makes the transition from “ought” to “is.” 
Summarizing his position, Sorley states: “What is implied so 
far is that the validity of moral values — seeing that it is not 
derived from their acceptance by persons for whom they are 
valid — must have another source.” Since they must belong 
to the universe in some way, Sorley contends that because 
moral values “characterize personal life as completed or per- 
fected” and are “factors in the fulfillment of purpose,” they 
express “the limit towards which the nature of persons points 
and presses,” and are therefore as real as the persons, who, 
indeed, do not create the moral values in accordance with 
which they complete their natures. “That is to say, the ob- 
jective moral value is valid independently of me and my will, 
and yet is something which satisfies my purpose and completes 
my nature.” By thus insisting that values are intrinsic to 
the development of human purpose and personality, Sorley 
makes a connecting bridge between these two types of reality 
and passes from the “ought” to the “is.” But even this transi- 
tion is impossible unless man is akin to reality independent of 
him, and unless there is an affinity between his mind and the 

03 p. 238. P. 239. Ibid. 
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values independent of him and his will and yet necessary to 
his development. Thus, when, for example, we ask: 

What is it that impels the philosopher to his unresting search for 
truth? . . . [Sorley answers] Because there is a natural affinity between 
his mind and the truth he seeks. He is not yet wise, for the truth has to 
be sought; he can never become completely wise, for there are hindrances 
to the full view of truth which mortal nature can never finally overcome. 
But he is not altogether ignorant; if he were he would have no impulse 
to philosophy; he can recognize the truth when he sees it and he is un- 
satisfied in its absence; and this shows that his mind is allied to truth 
and has kinship with it. Therefore the philosopher does not need to 
wait for truth to come to him from the outside.®® 

The value-realizing process throughout seems to be that 
man, driven by dissatisfaction, first sees the Good and then 
tries it (just as he sees a chair and then sits on it) and finds it 
satisfactory. But experience, we suggest, belies this descrip- 
tion, for man cannot know the Good apart from experiencing 
hypothetical goods from which he projects his ideal. The only 
objectivity Sorley seems to find conceivable is that which per- 
vades natural knowledge, and he therefore thinks of meta- 
physically objective goodness as being the cause of man’s 
knowing the Good. Then, like Pringle-Pattison, he is forced 
to make the veracity of man’s knowledge depend on a “kin- 
ship” between man and that independent realm. For him, in 
our mere act of perception we know the relevance of an inde- 
pendent realm of ideals to our lives. Yet it is a fact that even 
for Sorley intuitions must be tested by the remaining facts of 
our experience, and our decision as to which ideals are meta- 
physically objective depends on their relation to our natures, 
not on any number of mere cognitions or moral presentations, 
as it were. Our natures ultimately decide which ideals are 
relevant to us; we can decide only by rational criticism of 
our moral experiments. What we know are our own natures, 
not moral objects independent of them and relevant to them, 
these being really hypostatizations of valid, constructed ideas. 
Sorley’s attempt to prove the existence of ideals not realized in 
man’s experience leads him to suppose that persons participate 
(cognitively) in metaphysically objective ideals which, strange 

^ p. 231. 
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to say, are not, as we should expect, in persons, but in a Per- 
son. And this brings us to a final difficulty. 

If, as Sorley says, “nothing is ultimately of worth for its own 
sake except persons or some quality or state of a person,” 
in what sense can there be metaphysically objective moral 
values except in persons who have completely realized these 
personal values? This is another way of stating the difficulty 
which has haunted these pages, that if the Good is the Good 
for man it is impossible to see how the Good (whose existence 
depends upon man’s realization of it and only his) can be 
metaphysically objective, independent of man and yet valid of 
him. Ideals which are of man and for man cannot be inde- 
pendent objects existing in and for themselves, as it were. If 
they are, what does it mean to say that self-sacrificing love, one 
of man’s ideals, is independent of him, that courage and loy- 
alty are valid guides for man’s life but not dependent on him 
for their reality? The trouble is, as already suggested, that 
man’s ideals or idealizations, arrived at by critical examination 
of his experience, have been hypostatized and then made re- 
sponsible for his knowledge of them. What our writers have 
really been trying to substantiate is the goodness of God. For 
the metaphysically objective values, they contend, do not exist 
disembodied and immutable, like Plato’s earlier Ideas, but 
have “life and motion” in the personal activity of God. These 
philosophers really mean that mutual love and loyalty, courage 
and temperance are God’s purposes for man. It is God’s love 
for man which is the metaphysically objective, cosmic counter- 
part of man’s duty to love his fellow man and God. Because 
goodness is metaphysically objective in the sense that it ex- 
presses God’s purpose, our goodness must follow the cosmic 
plan; goodness is not a mere provincialism of our planet, nor 
the inexplicable sport of atoms evolving fantastic patterns 
within the brain. 

This, we repeat, has been the aim of our writers, but they 
have been dominated by the eye-analogy, by the notion that 
our moral knowledge is owing to stimulation of a moral realm 
independent of us (similar to the independent natural realm), 

Miiirhcad, cd., Contemporary British Philosophy, II, 253. 
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though in some sense present to us. But how can God’s or any- 
body’s love be in any way a presentational object, any more 
than their minds can be? Our thesis is that we can no more 
know the love which God purposes than we can know the 
purposing itself, except by inference grounded in analogy 
with our own experience and substantiated by the facts about 
ourselves and our world. We can know only what we deem to 
be the effects of his loving purpose. If we infer (rather than 
directly know) his intelligence, we can know his goodness only 
by inference from the nature of the world and man and their 
interconnection, for which he is ultimately responsible. In 
other words, we know God’s ideals only on analogy with our 
own, instead of possessing special knowledge of a metaphysical 
realm of moral values which then needs to be personalized in 
God to be intelligible. Our authors have mistaken the mix- 
ture of moral restraint and attraction which our own natures 
provide (in the ultimate feeling of obligation to the best) for 
the external control felt in sensation. 

That the pathway is from man (and the world) by inference 
to God is well illustrated even in the work of Sorley. After 
our philosopher has discovered the moral realm to have its 
home in God, he is confronted, strangely enough, upon defini- 
tion of the idea of God, with the problem (reminiscent of 
Plato’s difficulty with mundane objects such as mud): Which 
virtues may be attributed to God? We say “strangely enough’* 
because there is no reason, on this view of the objectivity of 
moral values, for denying and every reason for supposing that 
loyalty, courage, temperance, and other human ideals are not 
all metaphysically independent and in some sense the causes 
of our knowing them. When this objective realm is given a 
home in God, however, most of our concrete moral values, 
such as those just suggested, seem to disappear as such. For 
example, Sorley finds that “Courage, for instance, and temper- 
ance are human virtues which we cannot attribute in anything 
like their human form to the divine nature, for they postulate 
obstacles on the part of sense or of impulse to moral perform- 
ance.’’ Most human virtues are the “excellences’’ of a being 

Moral Values, p. 489. (The remaining references in this chapter will be 
to the same work.) 
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with both a sensuous and a spiritual nature, and, conse- 
quently, they cannot be applied to a purely spiritual being. 
The only virtues, therefore, which can be applied to God with- 
out complete loss of analogy (and empiricism) in human ex- 
perience are Wisdom and Love. Even then, however, his 
Wisdom is not only greater but different from human wisdom 
in being intuitive rather than discursive, and his Love con- 
notes at least ‘‘the will to the good of others and tlie will to 
communion with them.** 

Is this not a large concession to our fundamental thesis that 
moral knowledge is not attained by reading off or knowing 
any independently valid realm, but that it is a generalization 
of the experiences of mankind, which have Objectivity, rather 
than metaphysical objectivity as the source of our knowledge? 
If temperance and courage do not have analogous cosmic 
counterparts, do they therefore become mere dreams and 
cease to become obligatory or rational? The answer is that 
they are Objective rather than metaphysically objective, that 
they apply to and express our natures, that they are descrip- 
tions of our moral satisfactions. And the same may be said for 
all human moral ideals. Their objective validity does not de- 
pend on their existence independent of man; they have 
Objective validity, and whether or not they express God’s 
purpose for man cannot be decided by mere cognition of a 
metaphysically objective order. We do not behold a meta- 
physical moral order imperfectly; rather have we not even be- 
gun to exhaust the meaning of human personality and its 
capabilities. If God is love, he is not love because we merely 
know or feel it, but because his works show it; or at least with- 
out the evidence of the latter we should seriously doubt the 
former even if it were possible to feel it. In morality, if any- 
where, we are bound in our knowledge of an independent 
Moral Reality by analogy with experience of ourselves. 

But we must now go back and consider the remainder of 
Sorley’s reasoning. For his argument favoring the meta- 
physical existence of values (incompletely realized by us), as 
established by man’s affinity with those values, is only part 
of the argument for God. The next step is the consideration 

»» p. 490. 
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of whether “the meaning which the world expresses in its 
temporal process” is brought to light by the moral values 
which have validity for and are manifested in persons. Sor- 
ley’s procedure is synoptic, since his empiricism demands 
that the whole be not lost sight of in analysis.^®^ But his em- 
piricism also demands that any particular synopsis be sub- 
jected to “empirical tests” (or coherence). A synoptic view 
will require, he rightly holds, that the causal and the purposive 
orders of existence be harmonized, that the relation of moral 
values to the realm of existence be seen as a whole. God for 
Sorley is not merely the explanation of the realm of values, 
but he is also the explanation of the connection of that order 
with the natural or causal order. Let us study the method and 
content of Sorley’s proof. 

J. The Moral Argument 

Before passing on directly to the moral argument for God, 
we may well make reference to Sorley’s remarks on the teleo- 
logical argument, though we must omit consideration of his 
remarkable analysis of the ontological and cosmological proofs. 

The theory of natural selection renders the “old-fashioned 
teleology” obsolete, but natural selection itself, Sorley holds, 
is only semimechanical, since it assumes vital nonmechan- 
ical processes, like heredity, the tendency to variation, and 
self-preservation.^®^ Furthermore, natural selection cannot ex- 
plain the rise of “wider interests and their growing ascend- 
ancy” which have no direct relation to life-preservation. 
Though the old teleology be rejected, “we must nevertheless 
admit that there is adaptation (not accounted for by natural 
selection) between our reason and the actual cosmic order — 
a design greater than any Paley ever dreamed of.” Nor is 
the adaptation characteristic of the intellect alone, “but also 
of morality and the whole world of intrinsic values.” That 
there is a fundamental truth in these contentions cannot be 
denied, for it is on a wider teleological argument that the 

100 p ggj 
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reasoning for God must rest. Yet one cannot but notice Sor- 
ley’s failure to bring out the creative contribution man has 
made in the achievement of truth and morality. Enough of 
the theory of natural selection is admitted to allow for the 
struggle in the organic world for self-preservation. Man may 
have created (not completely anew of course) new organs, but 
once his intellect appeared, it seems ultimately, on Sorley’s 
view, to play the part of a mirror for a metaphysically objec- 
tive order of truth and value. Man’s intellect and conscience 
seem to be parallel to that objective order, and his knowledge 
is always of a pre-existent metaphysical object. “The order of 
truth which the intellect discovers and the order of moral 
values which reason acknowledges are objective characteris- 
tics of reality, and they are reflected in the mind of man.** 
Thus our previous interpretations are confirmed. As in the 
thought of Pringle-Pattison, much as the mind is asserted to be 
creative, the whole process of its creativity is assumed to play 
no greater part than that of an eye, and what we have called 
the eye-analogy dominates the discussion. 

But, to continue, any argument for the goodness of God 
must face the problem of evil. And Sorley, like Martineau, is 
forced by dysteleological facts to use the moral argument for 
God in order to prove God’s goodness. One would suppose 
that if the existence of evil can invalidate the teleological argu- 
ment for God, it can invalidate any, but Sorley does not think 
so. Let us, then, follow his reasoning. 

Sorley objects to postulating God, as Kant did, to bring to- 
gether the moral and nonmoral realms. “It would seem as if 
. . . neither nature nor morality ... by itself stood in need 
of God; and as if, if they had happened to be in better agree- 
ment with one another, God would have been equally super- 
fluous.** On the other hand, the causal system and the 
moral realm are not two different worlds but different aspects 
of one reality. The problem is to find what general view is 
justified when both systems are taken into account. Since Sor- 
ley has already proved that the moral order is an objectively 

Ibid, (italics mine). Cf. also p. 268. 
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valid order, belonging to the nature of reality, what is needed 
is “to vindicate the position that the world is a moral system, 
or that goodness belongs to the cause or ground of the world. 

” 109 Yhe argument, therefore, must turn on the answer 
to the empirical question: Is the rest of reality instrumental 
to the realization of the moral order, and therefore an element 
in one moral purpose? Our hypothesis about the world’s pur- 
pose must take full account of both the moral and the natural 
realm. Accordingly, Sorley tries several hypotheses. 

The view of the world’s purpose as the production of happi- 
ness among human beings is rejected, owing to the facts of 
evil. It is clear that an ethical conception of ultimate reality 
is impossible on a hedonistic ethics, for the world is imper- 
fectly adapted to man’s desires for pleasure. And if the moral 
criterion demands due proportion between merit and happi- 
ness, we are again at a loss. Such a view “leaves out of account 
the consideration that individuals or selves, and the commun- 
ity of individuals . . . are all of them in the making. . , .** 

An ethical view such as Sorley’s, however, which holds 
that selves, in willing the good, are “fashioners of their own 
characters,’’ is not open to the same objections, for the “world 
will be contemplated as providing a medium for the realiza- 
tion of goodness. . . This view sees difficulty and suffer- 

ing as the basis of the character of free persons. “. . . An 
imperfect world is necessary for the growth and training of 
moral beings. If there were no possibility of missing the 
mark there would be no value in taking a true aim.” 
Sorley, however, like Ward, is not confident that the relation 
of natural forces to moral ideas does justify the inference of 
the goodness of God, and therefore he adds: “All I have 
argued is that our experience is not inconsistent with such 
a conclusion.” His whole point is that the structure of 
the world as we know it, because it does not make impossible 
the good will, at least destroys the argument that goodness 
cannot be at the heart of reality. (But it would seem that the 
good will is possible, since it is absolute, no matter what the 

10 ® P. 337. P. 342. 11' Ibid. 11 ® Pp. 343, 344. ii» P. 346. 
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ultimate relation of value and reality is.) On the other hand, 
Sorley concludes this part of the argument thus: 

I do not say that experience of the relation of natural forces to moral 
ideas and moral volitions justifies of itself the inference to divine good- 
ness at the heart of all things. The mere fragment of life with which 
we are acquainted is too scanty to bear so weighty a superstructure.^'* 

Thus we see that the goodness of the cosmic Purpose is not 
disproved by the relation of the nonnioral and moral realms. 
However, though the relation of the world to moral ideas is 
consistent with cosmic goodness, the actual achievement of 
goodness is insufficient proof of God’s goodness. Conse- 
quently, Sorley is once more forced to appeal to purely cog- 
nitive grounds for the affirmation of goodness at tlie core of 
reality. 

This admission is not discouraging for Sorley, who is con- 
fident of his remaining grounds. To repeat, his attitude seems 
to be that if actualized values were all the evidence there is 
for God’s goodness the argument would indeed be weak. 
But for those who, like ourselves, have no recourse to cog- 
nitive grounds for final proof of cosmic goodness, the stone 
which the builders rejected will have to be the cornerstone. 
A universe in which man has through the ages been able to 
develop a moral character, in which both the good will and 
goodness have been experienced sufficiently to convince seri- 
ous men that there are spiritual laws of human happiness, 
such a world (though more has to be said about evil) is no 
more explicable apart from the hypothesis of God than the 
falling of bodies is explicable by a law which is the adverse 
of the law of gravitation. We argue not from cognitive 
relationships between ourselves and a so-called objective 
goodness, but from those experiences without which the cog- 
nitions would at best be only interesting psychological phe- 
nomena. If the argument for God’s goodness cannot be built 
on what has already happened, what ground have wc for 
supposing that our cognitions of the objective values Sorley 
speaks of are true or relevant to our moral struggle? Unless 

Ibid. 
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experimentation, based on even such cognitions, did not 
satisfy our natures and produce that harmony and peace 
which indeed passeth understanding, the cognitions them- 
selves would be of no use to us in our attempts to achieve 
that harmony. We must now, however, consider Sorley’s 
‘‘other reasons for saying that goodness belongs to the ground 
of reality.” 

From this point on, we must realize that our philosopher 
is grounding the argument on his assumed proof of the meta- 
physical objectivity of moral values. The problem for solu- 
tion remains: In what way can the existence of metaphysically 
objective values be conceived? From everything Sorley has 
said so far one might well think of the realm of immutable 
Ideas of the early Plato, but, like the Plato of the Sophist, 
Sorley must (not embody) but “ensoul” them in the mind of 
God. Sorley and Rashdall are at one in this “specific moral 
argument.” God is now to be conceived not only as the 
ground of the orderly world and man, but also as the source 
of that extra-material world of abstract truths which man dis- 
covers, and which found in God “their home when man as yet 
was unconscious of them.” Certainly their eternal validity 
could not exist except in a soul! Thus the last step in the 
argument: 

Further, persons are conscious of values and of an ideal of goodness, 
which they recognise as having undoubted authority for the direction of 
their activity; the validity of these values or laws and of this ideal, how- 
ever, does not depend upon their recognition: it is objective and eternal; 
and how could this eternal validity stand alone, not embodied in matter 
and neither seen nor realised by finite minds, unless there were an eter- 
nal mind whose thought and will were therein expressed? God must 
therefore exist and his nature must be goodness.’^’ 

If we inspect this argument closely, we notice that a word 
has slipped in which can be accepted only if it is analytically 
implied in the words “objective validity.” We refer to the 
word “eternal,” undefined, but probably meaning everlasting 
and immutable. Two pages later we are again told that since 
the valid (but unrealized and incompletely apprehended) 

P.346. ^’«P.3.18. P.349. 
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ideal “cannot be valid at one time and not at another,” it 
must be eternal as well as objective.” Hitherto we have 
been given to believe that moral values are dependent neither 
on our recognition nor on our realization for tlieir existence. 
But the same might be said about the existence of other 
persons without entailing the further predicate of eternity. 
On empirical grounds there is no reason for supposing that 
metaphysical objectivity involves eternity (though neither 
would there be empirical grounds for the generalization that 
objectivity did not involve eternity). However, once any 
objective realities are characterized by eternity, a God (de- 
fined as eternal) is needed to explain not only their objec- 
tivity but also their eternity. On the other hand, it is at least 
conceivable that the original objectivity to be explained may 
have been pre-existent to human perception but not eternally 
pre-existent. The trouble is that Sorlcy now is beginning to 
argue not only from what he has established but also from 
what the traditional conception of God involves. The ob- 
jective realm is colored by God’s presupposed eternity before 
it is proved that he is its source; the argument oversteps 
itself and is unempirical. Notions like absoluteness and eter- 
nity seem to go together, and Sorley, like Pringle-Pattison 
and Rashdall, is trying to ground value in the very nature of 
ultimate reality. As the quotation Sorley borrows from Rash- 
dall puts it: 

Only if we believe in the existence of a Mind for which the true moral 
ideal is already in some sense real, a Mind which is the source of what- 
ever is true in our own moral judgments, can we rationally think of the 
moral ideal as no less real than the world itself. Only so can we believe 
in an absolute standard of right and wrong, which is as independent of 
this or that man's actual ideal and actual desires as the facts of material 
nature.'^® 

This brings us to another point. Does not reflection on 
these quotations and the substance of his thought make the 
following formulation of Sorley’s answer to Hume a fair one? 
“I have an idea of goodness which is valid and eternal, 
whether I realize it or not, and since such goodness is not 
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fully realized in man and is irrelevant to matter, it must 
belong to God.” In the last analysis, have we gone much 
further than the Cartesian cosmological argument, which is 
further reducible to the ontological argument? The only 
line of reasoning which would save Sorley from this conclu- 
sion is that this ideal of goodness in the life of man was 
concomitant with and owing to experiences (not mere cog- 
nitions) of goodness, that it is a rational description of man’s 
satisfactions in volitional action. 

Indeed, the main facts with which Sorley is dealing may 
be expressed alternatively, with less theoretical and empirical 
difficulty, in three statements. First, the only absolute in the 
ethical realm, as Sorley maintained, is the good will. Second, 
a moral standard can be “independent of this or that man’s 
actual ideas and actual desires” by being Objective and 
not metaphysically objective (in the same sense that the sun 
as scientifically defined is independent of private, psycho- 
logical objects of individuals). Third, obligation is absolute 
to this (Objective), common, moral ideal which, like the 
phenomenal world, is relevant to, not the copy or imitation 
of, the metaphysical world (in this instance, man, the world, 
and God). The consciousness of the ideal of goodness is, then, 
not owing to a supposedly metaphysical object causing us to 
have the idea, but is a complex construction based on the 
actual experience of many minds, though never completely 
realized in any one or any group as a whole. 

But the fact that the ideal of goodness is not realized in 
the world underlies Hume’s objection to the assertion of 
God’s goodness. And it is because Pringle-Pattison, Ward, 
and Sorley unfortunately grant his objection that they are 
forced to fly for refuge to a cognitive rather than an experien- 
tial ground for affirming the (eternal) goodness of God, 
though they add that Man’s progress is impossible apart from 
this cognition. Furthermore, in order to safeguard the valid- 
ity of this cognition, both Pringle-Pattison and Sorley beg 
the question at issue and, without sufficient grounds, postulate 
a kinship between the world and man. Granted even this 
P. 347. 
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kinship, their argument is weakened by the fact that both 
admit not simply that men “have not achieved agreement 
with it [the moral ideal] in their lives,” but also that “even 
their understanding o£ it is incomplete.” Thus, for these 
philosophers also, man, at any stage in his development, can 
only hope that his conception of the ideal is relevant! In 
contrast, on our position the cognitive objectivity of our 
ideals does not depend upon their presence in God’s mind, 
but we should insist that a world in which the Objectivity of 
ideals and knowledge is possible is inexplicable apart from 
a Being who willed their possibility in his initial creation 
of the world and man. 

This point is important, and it may be reviewed from a 
different perspective in connection with further remarks 
Sorley makes about his moral argument. 

This argument, Sorley asserts, may be maintained even if 
the objective validity of abstract truths is denied. For exam- 
ple, one may insist that if we can discover the laws of nature 
as relations already embodied in nature and not look to God 
to account for them, and if we do not need God to account 
for mathematical or logical relations (for these may be con- 
sidered abstracts from the actual order), why look to him for 
the validity of ethical ideals in the external world? Sorley 
answers that the case is different with moral values, for the 
validity of moral laws can neither be verified in external 
phenomena, nor found by observing nature, since they hold 
for persons only.^^® “Other truths are displayed in the order 
of the existing world; but it is not so with moral values,” *-•* 
since “their peculiarity consists in the fact that their validity 
is not in any way dependent upon their being manifested in 
the character or conduct of persons, or even on their being 
recognised in the thoughts of persons.” Therefore the 
moral order must be regarded “as the order of a Supreme 
Mind, and the ideal of goodness as belonging to this Mind.” 

It is evident that one’s agreement or disagreement with 
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Sorley ultimately depends on his ability to accept this theory 
of value. Having stated our objections, we must now suggest 
an alternative. Briefly, is not the ethical system we hold that 
formulation of the approved conceivable actions which may 
exist between persons and between persons and nature, and 
which we think to be most reasonable in the light of both 
the nature of persons and of reality? That is, our ethical 
ideals, we repeat, are a reflection of what we take reality, 
our own and the world’s, ultimately to be. And since we 
cannot hold that they are eternal in the mind of God for 
every conceivable existence, and that they are objective be- 
cause our act of knowledge in itself reveals their validity, 
we can say no more than that they have validity for us only 
when we are conscious of them and that they are valid only 
of this kind of existence (since they arise from it in the first 
place). In other words, we are holding that the Objectivity 
of the moral law is relative to the nature of the personal and 
natural epoch in which we now live, in the same way as pres- 
ent natural laws hold for this epoch. The ideal of the Good 
is the rational interpretation and description of man’s voli- 
tional experience, as we have already said. It is independent 
of individual men, but it is not independent of man. We 
deny the distinction Sorley makes between validity or ob- 
jectivity of moral principles and natural law. The Objectivity 
of both natural and moral law depends upon the coherence 
of physical law with the facts of nature, of moral principles 
with the combined facts of the physical and the personal 
world, the difference being that now we are looking for the 
laws of prospective behavior which we may continue to ini- 
tiate. For example, when in this particular world we treat 
other persons as ends and not simply as means we find that 
such actions eventuate in satisfactory and harmonious living. 
Hence, the law of love is based on an analysis of human 
experiences with such action, and its truth is to be further 
demonstrated in the lives of men through their volition. The 
validity of ethics depends upon the coherence of our inter- 
pretation of ourselves in relation to each other in this physical 
world, not upon complete realization, and the validity of any 
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natural law as we formulate it depends ymt simply on the fact 
that it works, but on its adequacy as a comprehensive or 
reasonable and fertile hypothesis. 

Because Sorley minimizes and misinterprets the exact rela- 
tion of values to man and the world, he leaves a gap between 
the moral and the natural, and thus has to seek objectivity 
in a different way. He finally makes the objectivity of moral- 
ity depend on God, and, in order to avoid possible cross- 
purposes and mistaken cognitions between our minds and 
God’s, he resorts to man’s kinship with the universe to save 
the day. The thought of this work is that the existence of God 
may be arrived at through a full realization of the intercon- 
nection of natural and moral law, and of the meaning of 
objectivity in both realms. God is needed to explain not only 
the Objectivity of moral law, but the Objectivity of natural 
law as well. Humanism is not to be rejected because it does 
not explain the objectivity of values in Sorley’s sense, but 
because the Objectivity which values do have cannot be ex- 
plained by the clash of atoms, because the possibility of 
“scientific” salvation (even if the latter were granted) cannot 
be explained without a good God. Man does not create 
completely even value-claims; he must be grateful for a 
constitution and a world which makes them possible. 

K. Summary 

The following theses summarize the salient points in this 
chapter: 

1. Since there is no legitimate transition from the “is” to 
the “ought,” a comprehensive philosophy must take 
both into account. Sorley proposes to evaluate the 
contribution of moral experience to a synoptic view 
of reality, which will regard the moral and the causal 
realm as cooperative parts of one system. 

2. Moral experience cannot be reduced to other psycho- 
logical elements. Though moral judgments are not 
infallible, their objective validity is not affected by his- 
torical and psychological analysis, and they may be 
tested by their coherence with a system of values. 
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3. We held, however, that, though the “ought” (which 
in itself is cognitively innocent) cannot be reduced to 
the “is,” moral values are not subjective even if they 
are reducible to value-claims whose coherent systema- 
tization leads us to the Good, which is obligatory. 

4. We also insisted that value-claims (not primary value- 
judgments) claim validity, and that the Good is known 
through an inductive and coherent systematization of 
value-claims (not of “oughts”). This Good, when dis- 
covered, immediately becomes obligatory, and, ac- 
cordingly, those particular desires the realization of 
which is conducive to the Good are transformed from 
simple desires to “oughts” to be desired, or true values. 

5. Moral judgments are objective for Sorley not only be- 
cause, like existential judgments, they claim objec- 
tivity, but also because, when correct, they exhibit 
universal values and display a common purpose and 
spirit which characterize the good will. But there is 
no absolute good apart from the good will. Here we 
agree except for the underlying theory of value. 

6. For Sorley, belief in the conservation of value can be 
maintained only if there is a source and ground of the 
metaphysically objective values, for it is not justified 
by the amount of realized value in the world. But we 
suggested that the present enjoyment of values and 
whatever conservation there is, indicate the existence 
of a cosmic Friend. 

7. The metaphysical reality of values incompletely real- 
ized by man is made to depend by Sorley upon a cogni- 
tion, guaranteed by a gratuitous kinship with the 
universe, of a realm independent of man's cognition 
and yet valid for him. But validity here is meaningless 
and hypostatized. 

8. For Sorley the causal realm, as a necessary condition of 
moral character, is consistent with but insufficient 
proof of God’s goodness, and he therefore turns to the 
objectivity of value to complete the argument. But 
if the argument for God's goodness cannot rest on 
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achieved values, we should be led to doubt the truth of 
our cognitions of a moral realm and its relevance to 
our moral struggle. 

g. The metaphysical objectivity of moral values is an- 
other way of expressing God’s goodness, but since 
(a) the Good for man cannot exist independently of 
him as the cause of his knowing values, and (b) human 
moral ideals cannot be attributed to God in their en- 
tirety, our values are really Objective, and God’s good- 
ness and love are inferences, based on human analogy, 
from his relation to the world and man’s moral 
struggle, as are his other attributes. 

10. Because persons are conscious of a metaphysically ob- 
jective realm of values, this realm, since it cannot exist 
either by itself alone, in persons, or in matter, must 
exist in God. But Sorley’s reasoning at this point may 
be ultimately reduced to the ontological argument. 

11. The alternative view is that values are Objective and 
that this Objectivity, which is based on the idealization 
of actual experiences of value and not mere cognitions, 
cannot be explained without the hypothesis of a good 
God who willed their possibility in his initial creation 
of the world and man. 
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FREDERICK TENNANT’S TELEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 
FOR GOD 

A. Tennant’s Intellectual Development 
AND Work 

The religious beliefs of Frederick Robert Tennant (1866-) 
did not differ from those of the orthodox laymen of the 
Church of England during his undergraduate years (1885- 
89) at the University of Cambridge. The first two years at 
Caius College were spent in the study of physical and bio- 
logical sciences; and in the last two years Tennant concen- 
trated on chemistry and physics. In 1889 Thomas Huxley, 
exploiting the biblical criticism of Walter Baur and Friedrich 
Strauss, was challenging orthodox beliefs in England. Aroused 
by this attack, Tennant began his search for a rationale of 
religion which could profit from all legitimate scientific con- 
clusions as well as withstand criticism from all avenues of 
learning. 

The years 1891-94 were employed in the teaching of sci- 
ence at the school Newcastle-under-Lyme, where Tennant’s 
own precollegiate training had been received, but the end of 
this period found Tennant qualified, as a result of private 
study, for ordination in the Church of England. After three 
years (1894-97) in parish work, Tennant became chaplain of 
his own College at Cambridge, and it was during this period 
that he turned to philosophy in order to reconcile the demands 
of science and theology. The ultimate and finest fruit of this 
course of preparation was to be Philosophical Theology in 
two volumes. 

Previous to his appointment as University Lecturer in Phi- 
losophy of Religion at Cambridge in 1907, Tennant had 
continued his ministry in Norfolk, and it was on the strength 
of earlier theological writings that he was called to Cambridge. 
From 1913 to 1931 he was Lecturer in Theology, and in 1931 
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he was invited to give the Tamer Lectures which resulted in 
the publication of The Philosophy of the Sciences. At the 
end of the present academic ycar,i Tennant will retire from 
active duties as a Pellow of Trinity College and Lecturer in 
the University of Cambridge. 

Ward, McTaggart, and Sidgwick were Tennant’s teachers 
at Cambridge, but it was Ward who finally recommended 
himself most to Tennant and who was Tennant’s fast friend 
at Cambridge. It was not, however, until after fifteen years of 
teaching, during which Tennant, expounding the merits and 
demerits of different philosophical views, was slowly reaching 
his own standpoint, that he found himself very near on many 
points to Ward. It must be noted that Ward’s contribution 
to Tennant’s thought is in natural epistemology and psy- 
chology. Of Ward’s Psychological Principles Tennant says: 
“I myself regard it as the greatest single work, of any age, on 
the human mind.” ^ 

The appearance of Tennant’s Philosophical Theology ex- 
tended his influence from the purely theological realm (for 
he already was a recognized authority in the Church of 
England on the problem of sin) to the philosophical. Yet 
it must be said, unfortunately, that in England an amazingly 
small number of professional theologians and candidates for 
the ministry agree with C. D. Broad that “they could not be 
better employed than in studying Dr. Tennant’s work.” 
The indexes of too many recent books in religious philosophy 
have too few references or none to Tennant’s work. On the 
other hand, a growing interest in Tennant’s philosophical 
thought is noticeable especially among younger American 
thinkers. 

In Tennant’s two volumes, Philosophical Theology y the 
student may find the structure of theism supported by a thor- 
ough, yet concise, investigation into the main problems of 
philosophy. Philosophical Theology “takes reading,” as Tcn- 

^ 1937-38. 

2 Philosophical Theology, I, vii. All references, unless otherwise stated, are 
to Tennant’s works. 

«Mmd, XXXVIII (i929)»95- 
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nant himself once said, but in no other work in late British 
philosophy of religion can one find a clearer, more exhaustive, 
and more painstaking exposition of the argument for theism. 
The first volume on “The Soul and Its Faculties*’ is a whole 
in itself, and is the logical, psychological, ethical, and meta- 
physical preparation which, in a Spinozistic phrase, leads the 
student by the hand to the theological investigation of the 
second volume on “The World, The Soul, and God.” There 
are some men who are emotionally predisposed to religious 
beliefs; there are others whose responses are impossible with- 
out intellectual conviction. In Tennant’s work the religious- 
minded may find cogent reasoning to which they may tie 
beliefs that are otherwise apt to wander, like Plato’s statues 
of Daedalus, in the face of difficulty; while the intellectual 
may at least find “a sustained application of the empirical 
method’’ in reaching theism “from universally accepted data 
and under the constant control of facts and sciences. . . .*’ ^ 

Before proceeding to the exposition of those views most 
relevant to Tennant’s own theological conclusions, we gladly 
acknowledge what the reader has already noted, the influence 
of Tennant on our own thinking. The unity of his work, as 
he himself says,® is in the use of the empirical approach to 
the problems of philosophy and theology. In this respect the 
influence of Tennant added weight to that of Edgar S. 
Brightman of Boston University. Of this method of em- 
piricism Broad, to whose adverse criticisms we shall attend 
later, says: “If a system of speculative philosophy cannot be 
established by Dr Tennant’s method, I agree that it is still 
less likely to be established by any other.’’ We can also agree 
heartily when Broad continues: “Dr Tennant’s method 
at least ensures those who use it against nonsense, en- 
thusiasm, and credulity; it leads to a form of theism which 
is intellectually and morally respectable and in practice 
inoffensive. . . .’’ ® 

* Philosophical Theology, II. 247. 

'^Ibid. 

^ Mind, XXXIX (1930), 483, 484. Unless otherwise stated, our own view 
may be identified with Tennant’s in what follows. 
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B. The Empirical Method 

The data of philosophy for Tennant are the presumptive 
knowledge gained from every aspect of experience, whether 
already criticized and organized by the sciences or not. Knowl- 
edge about the actual world can be most adequately obtained 
by trying to fit not facts to theories, but theories to facts. 
Consequently, the method Tennant employs is not logical 
and deductive, but proceeds from actual experience and is 
inductive, though of course this does not mean that deduction 
is not involved in inductive procedure. 

The task of synoptic philosophy is to render experience 
coherent through further analysis and synthesis than is open 
to the various sciences. The problem is: What is the pro- 
cedure which will allow us to take the least for granted? 
Since the ordo essendi, issuing in the ratio essendi, is con- 
cerned with the logical presuppositions of present presumptive 
knowledge, it is interpretative of the known rather than 
critical of the means by which knowledge was gained. The 
ordo cognoscendiy however, takes less for granted, since it 
investigates the procedure by which the structure of knowl- 
edge is built. In other words, if philosophy is to proceed 
empirically and cautiously it must proceed to the logically 
prior through the psychologically prior. Thus, a philosophy 
(a) controlled^ by the presumptive knowledge of common 
sense and science which is the data for further philosophical 
criticism, and (b) employing the ordo cognoscendiy takes less 
risk of being led astray, for it sets out from fact and keeps 
close to fact (or knowledge with the minimum of theory 
attached), than would a philosophy which employed either 
the ordo concipiendi or the ordo essendi. 

This thesis may be put and developed in another way. 
If philosophy is to seek knowledge of the whole through 
examination of the presuppositions of the sciences and com- 
mon sense knowledge, it would be careless if it did not in- 
vestigate the nature of knowledge itself. Now, if we concern 
ourselves only with the discovery of the logical prcsupposi- 

’Cf. Philosophical Theology, I, 4. 
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tions of knowledge, we risk the possibility of overlooking 
the light which the genetic study of the knowing process 
might throw on the nature of knowledge. However, the 
genetic psychology here involved must be supplemented with 
analytic psychology. Though Tennant says so explicitly no- 
where in his works, he has admitted in conversation that if 
the results of genetic psychology should conflict with those 
of the analytic, the latter are naturally to have priority, since 
tliey constitute the data from which genetic psychology must 
proceed.® 

Tennant is quite conscious of the heresy he has committed 
in supposing that the development of the knowledge process 
has anything to do with its validity. But it is a misunder- 
standing of Tennant’s method to suppose that he states this 
contention dogmatically, before investigation. He insists, 
rather, that nothing is lost and much may be gained by pro- 
ceeding on the very plausible assumption that the evolution 
of man or his relationship to the environment may bring 
added insight into the nature, scope, and significance of 
knowledge. Actually he thinks that man’s thought would 
never have been identified with Thought, or the world con- 
sidered completely rational if the ‘‘plebeian” origin of reason 
had been known; but the use of the genetic and analytic 
methods does not foreclose these possibilities. Furthermore, 
if the epistemological or logical analysis of knowledge is 
followed, then invariably it is forgotten that nonlogical ele- 
ments are involved in all knowledge, as Kant’s rationalism 
illustrated. Historically, ‘‘the analytical genetic method” 
would have been a safeguard against the extension of ideas 
far beyond the context in which they were born. 

It is only by tracing the development of the knowledge-process that 
we can ascertain the nature, scope and limitations of the product. So 
the facts established by psychology concerning individual experience 
must be the first quest. No less is meant than that the ordo cognoscendi 
is the sole route that possibly may lead to a known ordo essendi. . . .® 

Thus Tennant joins Ward and Schiller, and all three de- 
velop the methodology prescribed for philosophy by Locke. 


®Cf. however, I, i8. 


^Ibid., I, 11. 
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One final objection may be met. There are those who 
would join Martineau (and one is reminded of Hegel’s 
criticism of Kant, or of Whitehead’s criticism of attempts 
to measure the limits of the mind) in holding that it is im- 
possible for knowledge to criticize itself, since some certain 
and universal knowledge is presupposed in the very investi- 
gation. Tennant would admit that the laws of thought are 
preconditions of knowledge, but he denies that the knowl- 
edge otherwise presupposed needs to be any more than the 
presumptive knowledge whose presuppositions are not neces- 
sary principles which hold “no matter what.” Rather are 
these so-called necessary principles “human postulations” 
whose practical efficacy has been such as to render them highly 
probable. Indeed, presumptive psychological knowledge, in 
this particular instance, may turn an “imperfect eye” upon 
itself as a process of knowledge and proceed to criticize, 
clarify, and render coherent even presumed knowledge about 
itself. And in so doing, the critic need “presuppose nothing 
but the fact that, by performing certain mental operations on 
confused opinions, clearer conclusions emerge which are 
stable beliefs capable of commanding general assent ” Con- 
sequently, the certainty alleged to be presupposed in the 
criticism of knowledge “can be replaced by the security of 
high probability of belief which passes for knowledge because 
of its serviceableness in enabling us to cope with life, 
which serviceableness bespeaks some relationship, however 
indirect and subjectively initiated, with the ultimate nature 
of things.” 

C. The Mind as Knower 

We cannot hope to do justice to Tennant’s disinterested 
psychological study of the concrete knower, a study paving the 
way for epistemology, but presupposing no specific episte- 
mological or metaphysical conclusions. We can only repeat 
the more relevant portions of what Tennant states more fully 

and clearly. 


^0 Philosophy of the Sciences (1932). p. 4 '- . „a 

^^Philosophical Theology. I. 4 >. (References m notes .2-28, following. 

are to Philosophical Theology, vol. I.) 
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Analytical psychology must begin with the fact of con- 
sciousness, “our prime datum.” Investigation soon reveals 
that, having a wider denotation than awareness, conscious- 
ness refers to an indefinable and ultimate qualitative feeling 
which is present in sensation, perceiving, enjoying, or think- 
ing, and is logically and psychologically prior to knowledge. 
This feeling Tennant denotes by the word erlebnis, but each 
individual must ultimately find it in his own experience. The 
“first principle of psychology” is “that there is a unique kind 
of erleben which simply is and ‘shines by its own light* . . . 
[and] is presupposed in the sophistry by which it is explained 
away.” 

The very meaning of consciousness leads to the second 
fundamental principle of psychology, that there is no aware- 
ness apart from a subject and an object. Consciousness is a 
unique duality in unity, and all attempts to fly away from the 
subject of experience are effected by its wings.^^ Further an- 
alysis reveals three subjective elements in the activity of 
consciousness: (a) feeling, or pleasure and displeasure; (b) 
conation, which presupposes feeling but is irreducible to 
either feeling or cognition; and (c) active receptivity or atten- 
tion, presupposed by feeling and conation and the condition 
of cognition. “Psychologically regarded, experience is rap- 
port, not timeless or static logical relation, between subjects 
and objects; experience is not only change, but also interac- 
tion.** This conscious activity is ultimate and underivable, 
and it is to be expected that attempts to find it logically 
intelligible, as Bradley*s thinking illustrates, should declare 
it to be contradictory. The partition of activity presupposes 
it. Before turning to the psychologically objective element in 
experience, we may summarize: the presumptive facts of 
experience would be impossible unless a subject is capable 
of pleasure and displeasure, desire, and active attention to 
objects which evoke both. 

Of the object involved in all experience, it may be truly 
said, without begging metaphysical issues, that psychologically 
its esse est percipi, “To venture out of this ego-centric pre- 

“I, i6. ^®Cf. I, i8-j? 4. 29 (italics mine). 
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dicament . . . involves for the metaphysician, whether real- 
ist or idealist, a leap in the dark, a venture of faith, sucli as 
may or may not be justified by the consequences.” The 
object of experience is not a state of the subject but “before 
the mind,” “over-against a subject.” The most important 
species of all objective experience is the impressional sensum 
(or sensation as differentiated from the act of sensing), from 
which, and this is to be noted carefully, the imaginal is 
derived. The following quotation also needs close attention: 

The presentation, order and nature of impressions, in so far as in- 
voluntary or non-selective attention is concerned, are thrust upon us 
willy-nilly: that is what renders the impressional psychologically ulti- 
mate and inexplicable. The analytically simple data of all knowledge 
as to our actual world, are thus posited for us, not by us: they constitute 
an irrational surd which pure thought cannot eliminate.'^ 


There are, however, no pure sensa, for thought and sense 
are together from the first. There is nothing in the under- 
standing which was not in sense, except the activities (a) of 
retention, which involves interested activity and is the basis 
of recognition and memory; (b) assimilation of sensory resi- 
dua with new impressions; and (c) differentiation of the 
sensory continuum. 

Perception merely develops the “germinal perception” of 
the act of sensing, and Tennant stresses the point that pure 
objectivity and subjectivity are mythological; “there is notli- 
ing perceptual that is not subjectively fused; and tinged with 
the incipiently or implicitly conceptual,” as well as with 
human interest. The result is that the percept always has a 
foot in both the objective and subjective worlds.^® 

The reader may have been wondering what this psycho- 
logical analysis has to do with the empirical argument for 
God, but an understanding of Tennant’s psychology is the 
necessary preliminary to the understanding of elements in his 
theology which are often rejected without reference to the 
psychology on which they are based. The following point 
derived from stated facts will be used to explode certain con- 
tentions whose strength lies in overlooking it. The perception 


“■Cf.I. 45- 


“I. 34- 


“I, 35- 


” 1. 36- 
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of an object is so immediate psychologically that we are 
unaware of synthetic activities and conclude that the whole 
experience is unanalyzable and simple, and unconditioned by 
previous experience. Reflection on that perception, however, 
soon reveals neither simplicity nor immediacy; and, conse- 
quently, a distinction must be made between psychical or 
psychological immediacy and epistemological immediacy. We 
need to remember that the psychological immediacy does not 
involve the epistemological immediacy. 

The synthetic activity of the subject, however, is controlled 
by the “unalterable relations” between the sensa themselves. 
Hence the creative activity of the subject is limited to choice 
of the qualities of the objective continuum which shall con- 
stitute a unity /or the self, a choice limited in turn by the 
determinate nature of the subject. The body is episte- 
mologically the most important object of perception; for con- 
stituting, as it does, a constant group of sensa, it forms a 
constant background for all other sensa. By analogy with 
it we build up our notions of permanence and unity, while 
from the consciousness of our own voluntary activity in the 
face of resistance we form the first idea of cause (as Martineau 
held). Hence, substance and cause are not rationalistic 
Kantian categories, but products of the interaction of the 
retentive, attentive, and differentiating mind with a perma- 
nent group of unique sensa which it comes to regard as its 
own body. These categories are built up by the interested 
mind and become the instruments of the mind in the con- 
struction of its world. Substance and cause “are derived from 
life, not from logic; they are regulative while they are con- 
stitutive; they are both anthropic and mundane,” and, “suf- 
fered by the sensory data into which he [the subject] reads 
them, they are tools for fashioning a phenomenal world in 
some respects after his own likeness.” Unless we realize 
that our thought-forms are born in the humble context of 
a conative self in rapport with a world, we tend to assert that 
these categories are originally independent of sense and ab- 
solutely necessary to all thinking. On the other hand, they 
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are “regulative instruments” developed by the mental self. 
In this way, it seems to us, the essential truth of Kant’s 
critique, the contribution by the mind of regulative forms 
which make orderly experience possible, is upheld and given 
a more adequate psychological foundation. 

As already indicated, the “impressional core of all percep- 
tion” for Tennant is “the primary reality and the objective 
source of all knowledge as to the existent.” But he is careful 
to state that this need not mean “that all that exists is per- 
ceptual or even possibly perceptible,” though it docs “aflirm 
that no other analytic data are indubitably known to science 
[systematic study].”"® This is the grountl for Tennant’s re- 
jection of the “thought-given existents” of the rationalists 
and the nonsensible and nonintelligible existents <jf some 
mystics. The main reason why Tennant ascribes actuality or 
reality (not Actuality or Reality) to the impression or per- 
cept and not to the imaginal is that the subject is controlled 
by impressions which are psychologically independent both of 
each other and of previous impressions ami images, wliile the 
imaginal is an outgrowth from the impicssional and not 
similarly controlled. “There is nothing in the complex image 
of a non-actual thing, such as a mermaid, that was not pre- 
viously ‘in the senses.’ ” 

Now the imaginal is the ultimate source of ideas (though, 
of course, “there is embryonic conception implicit in the 
simplest perception”) which constinite a further abstraction 
from the “that” of impressional experience.^ The idea or 
concept is free from the here and now of the impressional 
and its concrete filling, but it “.still has reference to actual- 
ity.” Yet because it has left the impressional core behind, 
an idea is not actual or real. “But an idea will be valid of 


^ P. 5in. 

*^The capitalized words, such as Reality or rime, always mean the epis- 
temological or common, as opposed to the purely psychical, as indicated in the 
last chapter. 

P.52. 

2® It is impossible to include the details here as elsewhere, and the reader 
must be referred to Philosophical Theology, I, Chapter IV. 

2* P.63. 
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the perceptual in which it was implicit, and from which it 
has been abstracted; just as a frame will belong to, fit and 
suit, the picture it once enclosed.” Consequently, and 
this is one of the most important points in Tennant’s think- 
ing, “validity is not to be identified with reality, but is 
rigorously to be distinguished from it.” Any of our con- 
cepts may transcend the impressional context, and for this 
reason we must be careful not to extend them unconsciously 
beyond the context for which alone they are valid. Uni- 
versals, consequently, can exist only in rebus for Tennant, 
and validity is not reality; our concepts are keys we make, 
but the lock to which we fit our key is not man-made. 

So far, however, only the experience of the individual, 
apart from his all-important relation to other individuals, 
has been discussed. Each individual ultimately lives in his 
own private, impressional, and imaginal world which could 
not exist without him. This private experience is presup- 
posed by all intercommunication between selves which brings 
to the individual the consciousness that his world has ele- 
ments in common with that of other persons. Knowledge of 
the self, other selves, and the world develops pari passu. 

D. The Self and the Soul 

Knowledge of other selves, for Tennant, is mediated by 
ejective analogy with ourselves and presupposes some self- 
consciousness, which, in turn, is mediated by the identi- 
fication of the self with organic sensa and the body.^*^ 
Self-knowledge develops, as already stated, pari passu with 
knowledge of others. Furthermore, refinement resulting from 
tliis contrast with others leads to the notion of the pure per- 
during ego, as distinct from the empirical self, or the pure ego 
plus its states, relations, and objects. 

Tennant has two objections to the theory that this pure ego 
is known by direct acquaintance. The essence of the position 
opposed is that there can be no indirect knowledge about 
the I unless there is direct knowledge. Tennant objects, 
first, that introspective acquaintance presents no quale of 

“ p. 63. “ P. 64. 


=^Pp. 70-7 1 . 
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the I such as we find in impression. “Hence, the quality- 
lessness, or transparency, of the ego suggests tliat it is known 
only by, or as, idea. . . .” Tennant admits that tliis is 
not a “conclusive refutation,” but we venture that it is no 
refutation at all. For, we should insist, it is the unitpie 
erlebnis with its own peculiar, inexpressihlc cliaracteristics 
that each person can know only for liimself, Avhicit is the ego. 
To be sure, in no one specious present is the whole self oi 
ego given, but we construct our knowledge of the self from 
our experience of the specious present. This tloes not mean 
that we have indubitable and direct knowledge in every in- 
stance of introspection, but it does mean that v)ur knowledge 
of the whole ego (as contrasted with the complex of feeling, 
willing, and thinking in any specious present) is based on the 
coherent interpretation of its expressions. In holding that 
“the idea of self is founded upon an immediale exjH'rience of 
self as a unity or whole of life,” we are in agreement with 
Sorley at this point.'** As he says, our experience of ourselves 
is deeper than intellectual sympathy, it being an immediate 
apprehension “which is lived in the moment that it is known, 
although it is preserved in memory and clarified by reflex- 
ion.” In other words, in the very erlebnis of momentary 
experience one is conscious of one’s self, and his ktrowledge 
of himself grows as the nature of the self is unfolded in its 
activities. It is important to note that on this view the experi- 
ence of ourselves always contains more than we can or do 
articulate; there is a penumbra we experience but of which 
our knowledge is not clear; we know that it is there and that 
it is ours but cannot say what it is.*^ 

If this is true, we must admit that we never know exactly 
what we are, not only because we are creatures of growth, 

“P. 77. 

® Sorley, Moral Values, p. 263. 

Sorley, however, agrees with Tennant that there is a pure or noumeniU 
self as the ground of the phenomenal or empirical ego. Orally he has said the 
self is that which thinks, that which feels, and so on. Cf. ibid., J). 2o.in. 

Ibid., p. 260. , ■ t ^rt 

»*This last sentence Tennant would grant. Cf. Plulosophual rheolo^', 

I, 78. 
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but also, as psychological disputation indicates, because we 
may gain mistaken self-knowledge. Hence, any particular 
experience of ourselves is subject to coherent criticism. And 
these foregoing considerations remove the basis of Tennant’s 
next criticism. "If the I be apprehensible to itself with (ps) 
[epistemological] immediacy, it is strange that all sentient 
beings are not fully self-conscious. . . We have not as- 
serted epistemological immediacy of the whole ego as such, 
and we have held that knowledge of the whole ego is not 
given all at once but is constructed out of the past and present 
experience and knowledge of ourselves. 

Thus we can hold with Tennant that we do not "sense” 
the self, that the (whole) ego is not revealed "apart from its 
acts, states, and even objects,” that it is not "a simple presen- 
tation of the present moment.” Against him, however, we 
hold that the ego is its acts and states, the immediately known 
data from which we construct our notion of the whole self. 
Tennant’s distinction between the noumenal and the phe- 
nomenal or pure and empirical ego is not granted. We thus 
come to the essential difference in the two views. Tennant, 
it would seem, must hold to immediate knowledge of the 
empirical or phenomenal self through which the pure ego is 
mediated and indirectly known, but we suggest that there 
is no other self than the experienced and known self. 
Let us consider Tennant’s main reason for holding to his 
distinction. 

The noumenal self is needed, Tennant argues, to render 
intelligible the presentation of consciousness in self-conscious- 
ness, or the fact that I know that I am knowing. The act of 
knowledge involves subject and object, but the knowledge 
of the act of knowledge involves another subject or possessor. 
This underlying self is not given presentationally or phe- 
nomenally but is the inferred bond which gives unity to the 
phenomena of consciousness. A unity is needed to unify not 
simply any act of cognition, but subjective states as well; 
"every single ‘content’ of the empirical self’s experience, 
every single drop in the ‘stream of consciousness,’ must have 

^"'Philosophical Theology, I, 77. ^ Ibid., I, 78. 
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its subject.” Now we certainly do not deny that our aware- 
ness of ourselves in the act of knowing is impossible, unless 
there is a unity of self-experience, but it is dillieult to see 
why the self that knoxvs it is knowing is noumenal. What 
seems to be given in the specious present is the whole fact 
“I know that I know,” not the fact that “I know that Me 
knows.” It is only when we review this experience intellec- 
tualistically that we differentiate beU/een the “I knowing” and 
the “Me knows.” We are consecpiently \cd to consider this 
unique experience of self-knowledge and experience in the 
light of our other cognitive experiences, wherein the distinc- 
tion between the noumenon and the phenomenon is nec es- 
sary, owing to the activity of the self which knows the 
non-self. The unity of a specious present in which 1 know 
that I know is the (former) I conscious that it is having a 
certain experience of itself or of another objec t. 'Vhis view 
is consistent with the following conditions any tenable theory 
of the self must meet. 

Any theory of the self must explain the temporal continuity, 
unity, and order of the mental life, as Tennant holds, (’.hangc 
is impossible unless there is an ego which persists through it, 
and the distinction of experiences and retention are precon- 
ditioned by an abiding ego. The specious present, I ennant 
correctly holds, is a “saddleback” and contains the residuum 
of the past, and anticipation of the future experience”; each 
specious present is continuous with and overlaps other spe- 
cious presents, but all distinctions and transitions would be 
impossible unless the abiding ego perdured. Against all serial 
theories of the self Tennant insists: ‘‘Without appeal to the 
marvellous or else to the abiding ego, it is, however, no easier 
to unify two momentary experiences than a lile-time of 
them.” 

We are not anxious to defend any of the theories 7\‘nnant 
rejects. We agree that: “Apart from its [the mind s] abiding 
subject, the individual mental life, or stream of conscious- 
ness, is no stream, no unity; and when the stream is ab- 
stracted from him, it is no wonder that he cannot be found in 


K7. 
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^Ibid., I. 83. 
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it, and that he ‘transcends the facts/ ” But we deny that the 
soul or pure ego is Actual, that it “cannot be phenomenal” 
since “it is that to which phenomena appear.” We agree 
that it is “the one ontal thing that is assuredly known,” 
but we deny that our knowledge concerning the essence of 
the soul is entirely inferred. As we have said, and as Pro- 
fessor Edgar S. Brightman^^ states with greater force, the 
whole self is all the consciousness which we are able to con- 
nect, by the complex experience of self-identification, with 
the basic category of all experience, the “datum self,” or the 
self as grasped in the immediate consciousness of the specious 
present. The whole self, then, is Actual, but it is Actual 
(epistemologically) because it has been actual (psycholog- 
ically) in the self we know indubitably in the specious present. 

To repeat, the fundamental fact in our view is that in any 
specious present we experience ourselves as complex con- 
scious wholes of conative, volitional, and cognitive experience. 
There is unity, continuity, and order in the specious present 
or the datum self. Given this unity of consciousness in the 
specious present, we should hold that the self grows from 
within in response to its environment, though at certain 
stages it may be its own stimulus. In any specious present 
the self is pregnant with the past, with influences received 
from the non-self, and with its conative straining toward the 
future. Its problem is to keep its unity in the face of the 
stimulations it receives, sometimes willy-nilly, from these 
quarters. The future is in the present only as a state antici- 
pated, but as such it joins the past in creating the present 
apperceptive mass with which all experience is coordinated. 
Or, to put it differently and more accurately, any present 
(datum) self is the self of a moment ago modified by the aims 
it had and by the stimulations it has received.^^ 'Yhe unity 

^Philosophical Theology, I, 92. 

^Ibid., I, 97. 

*^lbid. 

Cf. Brightman, An Introduction to Philosophy (1925), Chapter VI, and 
A Philosophy of Ideals (1928), Chapter I, to which we are heavily indebted. 

Here we are influenced by A. N. Whitehead's discussions in the classroom 
and in Process and Reality (1929). 
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of consciousness has not been passed over or transferred to any 
present, but the present is the past unity modified by cogni- 
tive, emotional, and volitional processes within it, and pre- 
sents a new unity in the sense that the direction or context of 
life is changed somewhat. Memory and continuity are possi- 
ble because the present is the past plus or minus certain 
experiences and characteristics. (In the same way, for ex- 
ample, metaphysical questions aside, the body is the same 
bocly of the moment before, living because it has been able 
to digest what it has taken in and to adjust itself to its en- 
vironment.) On this view, which begins with the experienced 
unity and order of the specious present, we can account, 
without references to a noumenal ego, for the unity, order, 
and continuity of the self. 

We can also agree with Tennant in the following descrip- 
tion. (a) The soul (which for us means the conscious self 
and for him the pure ego that has consciousness') is "an im- 
penetrable or impervious monad with its ‘own point ol view’: 
which is not to say that the soul is ‘windowless’ or devoid of 
active rapport with objects, or that its experience is explicable 
as a series of immanent states.’’ (b) Each self possesses its 
own unique idiosyncrasies or specific nature which will de- 
termine how it will react to the world, (c:) The self is not 
a blankly receptive tabula rasa, nor is it (exclusively cogni- 
tive,’’ but, because of its own unique feelings, it is an inter- 
ested agent. We should also agree that "its knoxun essence is 
to function,’’ but we should go further than rennant, who 
holds that the self cannot be "a substance to which expeii- 
ence is only incidental,’’ and say that we have no ground 
to suppose that the self is anything but its expcriencings (as 
opposed to objective experiences). The functional relation 
here adopted between the pure ego and its states, a pure ego 
which has, but which is neither thinking, willing, nor feel- 
ing, is completely meaningless to us. The self is a conscious 
complex of feeling and willing and knowing. These arc not 

Philosophical Theology, I, 96. 

** Ibid. 

« Ibid., I. 97. 
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properties of an underlying and uniform reality. Tennant 
himself rejects the notion of the self as “static or changeless 
. . . for continuity of becoming may be the law of the soul’s 
being,” and he holds correctly that “substance is through 
and through causality.” But we cannot follow Tennant 
in holding to a becoming or causality which is the basis of 
feeling, willing, and knowing, but not equivalent to them, 
for this is an abstraction of activity from specific activities, 
analogous to the abstraction of extension from color. We 
know extended colors, and we know specific activities of will- 
ing, feeling, and knowing, and these constitute the self. Ten- 
nant comes very near this position when he says that 
“thoughts, volitions, etc., are not accidents or adjectives” of 
the soul; but he leaves us with them inhering in a “sub- 
stratum” subject which supports them. 

We may conclude this section by noting that for Tennant 
the pure ego just described is the first determinant of per- 
sonality, which is different from subjecthood (a) in being 
self-conscious, (b) in being made (and not born) by interac- 
tion with the environment and other persons, and (c) in 
being capable of indefinite growth. To deny that the per- 
sonal self can determine its conduct by ends determined in 
turn by itself is to deny the very essence of the ego. Accept- 
ing Tennant’s view of personality thus briefly indicated, we 
differ by substituting for Tennant’s basic pure ego what 
Brightman called the “minimum self.” This is the simplest 
possible conative self-consciousness that is at least vaguely 
aware of its objects, is to some extent reflective, and tran- 
scends time in the sense that it is a unity in time (but is 
not nontemporal).*’'’^ Before turning to relevant points 
of Tennant’s epistemology, we cannot better summarize 
this portion of Tennant’s thought than by quoting him 
approvingly. 

Philosophical Theology, I, 97. ^"Cf. I, 101. 

*’’ Ibid., I, 99. Ibid. 

“From a “Syllabus on the Philosophy of Religion,” 1933-34. 

Though Brightman and Sorley have been referred to, and though the 
essence of their views of the self have been included, the reader must look to 
them for fuller details. 
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It is from our knowledge of self that our fundamental categories of 
identity, continuance, substance, causal activity, end, in terms of which 
we “know” — i.e., interpret — the world are derived. That of personality 
is in the same case; and it is our highest interpretative concept. For the 
theist, it is the key to the universe. . . . And inasmuch as personality is 
a product of the world-process, man being (save in respect of his soul or 
pure ego [minimum self]) organic to Nature, the world itself has made 
imperative the interpretation of itself in terms of this concept. If sucli 
interpretation promises anthropomorphism, it need be but in the sense 
in which anthropomorphism has already been represented to be the in- 
evitable mould in which all human thought is cast, and by which it is 
shaped from first to last; because man, after all, is man, and must think 
as man if he is to understand — i.e. to assimilate to himsclf.‘‘“ 

E. The Theory of Natural Knowledge 

For Tennant, as for Ward, the two poles of certainty are 
logical and mathematical truths, on tlie one hand, and the 
immediate and incommunicable qualities and relations of 
impressions or sensa on the other. But neither of these gives 
knowledge of the World, for logical pro|)ositions may or 
may not be true of it, and the presence of sensa and their 
relations would never take the individual beyond his private 
world. ‘'The [psychological] object of each man is private; 
no man can apprehend another’s,” and no objects of dilfer- 
ent men are qualitatively the same. The result is that com- 
munication with others can be had only by resort to a 
common pattern (to use the terminology of C. I. Lewis, 
of Harvard) which individuals find in their respective objec- 
tive continua. “Thus it is relations between sensa or simple 
percepts in individual experience, not impressional quale, 
that can be known in common.” In this way, transition 
is made from the sun of individual experience to the 
conceptual Sun of common knowledge. 

But our Objects arc in Time and Space and related in vari- 
ous ways to each other, the fundamental relation between 

^IbuL, I, 127. N.B. Not man’s ego or ultimate ego is organic to Nature, 
but only his acquired personality. Let those thinkers also take notice who 
refuse to consider God a person on the ground of anthroponiorphisni. 

“ Ibid., I, 164. 

•^Cf. Mind and the World Order (1929). 

^'Philosophical Theology, I, 164. 
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them being causal. Tennant agrees that the subject con- 
tributes to experience, but the rationalistic conception of 
the a priori as independent of sense and not in any way de- 
rived from sense is rejected in all its forms. Space is not a 
pure Kantian intuition but an idealization of and abstraction 
from the extensity of sensa. Time, which is psychologically 
more nearly fundamental, is an abstraction from the duration, 
simultaneity, and succession of perceptual time. In other 
words. Physical Space and Time are concepts reached by 
abstraction from perceptual experience. 

Not even the formal categories of mathematics (like unity) 
and of logic (like similarity) are a priori, for they are derived 
by reflective comparison of the sense-given and are thus ob- 
jectively prompted. Though mathematical categories give 
intuitive certainty and universality, they do not give univer- 
sal and necessary knowledge about the World. “Knowledge 
of a common external world involves more than objective 
data of individual experience and formal categories of uni- 
versal Experience.” It involves use of the “real” or dy- 
namic categories of substance and cause, which in turn, 
presuppose the “forms” of space and time, and originate in 
the action of a conative-cognitive subject, not (as Kant's did) 
in logic. We have already noted that substance and cause 
are “not purely subjective furniture, but analogical ejects 
[of the self] objectively prompted, and, consequently, derived 
from commerce of subjects with objective environment.” 

In their explicit form they originate in self-consciousness as 
developed by intercommunication with others. 

Knowledge for Tennant, consequently, is not spun in 
logic or in fancy, but controlled by impressional data. It is 
inextricably permeated and indelibly stained by man's psy- 
chical make-up, which determines what his data shall mean 
to him as he assimilates them. Knowledge is not “mental 
photography of the ontal,” and the dynamic categories do 
not “mirror ontal structure.” Nevertheless, it is important 
to realize that relations are the occasions and control of our 

^Philosophical Theology, I, 174. 

« Ibid. 


^Ibid., I, 176. 
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ejective analogy. Consequently, “it [knowledge] is not nec- 
essarily a phenomenal caricature or a garbled rendering of 
the ontal, or a pretending that Reality is what it is not.” 
The real categories are neither read in nor read olf com- 
pletely; “they are established by postulation that is subjec- 
tively derived but objectively evoked, and are print i|)les of 
interpretation.” And the fact that these postulated cate- 
gories or functionings of the mind in relation to the environ- 
ment have been found to be practically successful sliows that, 
though they do not mirror reality, they have a relevance to it. 
For Tennant sense-certainty is blind, formal relations that arc 
read off with immediacy and necessity are empty, and per- 
cepts and concepts without interests are valueless in the 
knowledge of actuality. “Our knowledge of the external 
world is, from its very foundations, a matter of more or less 
precarious and alogical analogy rather than of self-evidence; 
of hope and venture that have been rewarded.” 

Nor do we lose this alogical element when we come to 
think about the World we have thus constructed, for think- 
ing is neither mere observation nor logical induction, nor 
deduction. In searching for a valid solution of a problem, 
thinking is experimental and involves the use ol alogical 
imagination, insight, and association. Thinking carries on 
the process of relating our impressional data to our human 
demands, and is therefore teleological. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find Tennant concluding that when reasoning 
means the discovering of truth about Actuality it contains an 
alogical and teleological drive which differentiates reason from 
logical or formal rationality. Reasonable knowledge about 
the Actual is consequently never completely certain but al- 
ways contains an element of faith. Kant s distinction between 
the understanding and reason disregarded the teleological 
element in both, while any view of reason as sui generis or as 

“It may be said here, that, developing this line of thought, Tennant holds 
that the laws of nature we formulate are relevant to and 
orderly processes we interpret according to our interests. {Ibid., n, i.nap- 
ter I.) 

"Ibid., I, 177. 

"Ibid., 1 , 183. 
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lumen naturale overlooks the fact that “reason is made, not 
born,” being “an outgrowth of the understanding which has 
a common root with sense.” Knowledge is rational faith; 
the truth is the most reasonable hypothesis. There are a priori 
capacities for knowledge, but there is no a priori knowledge. 
The rationality of the world is no a priori necessity but 
ascertainable only by experiment and investigation. 

So far the results of Tennant’s empirical approach coincide 
with Ward’s in respect to the theory of knowledge. Tennant 
has succeeded, we believe, in making the necessary synthesis 
between rationalism and empiricism. The words of F. C. S. 
Schiller show the similarity between Tennant’s thought and 
his own. 

Thus our final “knowledge” will be neither wholly o priori nor wholly 
empirical. It will be a product of the continual interplay and inter- 
action of the knower and his world, and will owe its character to both. 
. . . Knowledge becomes a continuously developing process to which 
no term need be set.” 

We may briefly indicate the implications of this empirical 
theory of knowledge for metaphysics. 

F. Empiricism and Personalism 

We have seen that for Tennant the Common World is the 
thought-product of individuals sharing the communicable 
relations between their private experiences of objects, or 
worlds. The problem of metaphysics, however, centers about 
the nature of the metaphysical object and not the perceptual 
object or conceptual Object. One thing is obvious — that 
since only the object is known with certainty, and since in- 
vestigation has shown that there are no pure data unaffected 
by human activity, the nature of the metaphysical object is 
a subject for hypothetical knowledge. Realism may be imme- 
diately set aside because it assumes that the object and the 
metaphysical object are photographically identical, and be- 
cause it cannot explain error. The Sun is not the sun of 
perceptual experience, and there is no metaphysical object 

^'^Philosophical Theology, I, 193. 

** Muirhcad, Contemporary British Philosophy, I, 399. 
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exactly corresponding to it. tliough there is one for whicli it 
is relevant. Rationalism, on the other hand, overlooks the 
alogical object and subjective, conative activity. 

It is clear from what has lieen said tiiat, for ’I'ennant, 
knowledge is restricted to phenomena from which the nature 
of the noumena or metaphysical objects arc inferred. Indeed, 
the phenomenon is “the utterance of tlie ontal to us.” We 
have acquaintance witli the sensilde, but tlic latter is the 
result of our dynamic interaction or rrt/;/;or/ with the nou- 
menal of which we have phenomenal knowledge.*^ Once 
more Kant must be modified. If the metaphysical object 
must be invoked to account for the appearance of sensa or 
phenomena, as he held, “it tnust ecpially be invoked, in order 
to account for their relations to one another,” *■’' and “there 
must be a one-to-one corcspondcnce between phenomenon 
and noiimenon, iir respect of detail. ” Tlie noiimenon is not 
totally unknowable, and our phenomenal knowledge is at 
least relevant to it even if its “noumenal essence” is not 
copied, since it is received ad modum ri'cipinilis. The con- 
ceptual and phenomenal World of common sense or science 
is the result of the cn'iticism of ])rivatc data resulting 
from the rapport of individuals with the noumenal world 
to which, as source of stimulation, the phenomenal world is 
relevant. 

All this, it seems to us, must be granted to I'ennant as 
eminently empirical and reasonable. Rut, c:oncentrating on 
one theory of the nature of the metaphysical objc;ct, it is 
difhcult to grant the grounds for Tennant’s implicit accusa- 
tion®'' that a Berkeleyan idealism cannot transcend solipsism 
or cannot account for the laws of nature. I' or even Ward 
admitted that occasionalism was a possible theory. II, as we 
held then, the view of the object as a subjective modification 
be abandoned, and the metaphysical object with which the 
mind is in rapport be considered the energizing of a Will, it 
is difficult to see how Tennant’s objections hold. The laws 
of nature on this view become our interpretation of God’s 


“See Philosophical Theology, I, 2 j 7 - 
•‘Ibid., I, 2.18. 


“ Ibid., I, 2^7. 

ibid., 1, 211. 
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orderly stimulation, and Tennant’s position in regard to the 
object and the Object is still tenable. The truth seems to be 
that Tennant cannot account for the laws of nature unless 
some sort of world is planted out with a certain amount of 
autonomy. Indeed, the reader of Philosophical Theology 
will note that, when Tennant does state his own metaphysical 
view, he finds Ward’s most acceptable.®® Our criticism of 
the latter has already been recorded. Orally, however, Ten- 
nant has stated that though Ward has shown how belief 
in metaphysical dualism has arisen, this is not sufficient 
disqualification of it. This criticism seems to overlook 
Ward’s essential objection to those dualisms at least which 
do not conceive of the metaphysical object as activity 
(which for Ward, as for Personalists, is unintelligible except 
as will). 

We can best indicate Tennant’s present state of mind 
on this subject by saying he is convinced that the metaphys- 
ical world must be (relatively) independent of God and man 
in order to explain the laws of nature. Whether those ontal 
beings, of which the physical things are phenomenal, are 
spiritual or are inert — that is, whether spiritualism or dual- 
ism is true — he finds no means of knowing and regards the 
solution of this metaphysical problem as of no real signifi- 
cance for theism. Ward’s spiritual pluralism is possible and 
economically preferable, but not proved to the exclusion of 
dualism. But in any case, it is not, as Ward thought, indis- 
pensable to the proof of theism. Tennant knows more about 
the noumenal world than Kant did, in that for Tennant the 
relations among phenomena are noumenally grounded, but 
he finds it impossible to decide categorically between spirit- 
ualism or some species of (relative) dualism. For him Being 
need not be activity, or activity, will. In Philosophical The- 
o/ogy/® Tennant says that dualism does become “a more 
obviously dispensable theory” for theism, since inert matter 

“^Cf. Philosophical Theology, II, 21.1. 

*®'rhat is, as recorded and approved bv Tennant after a prolonged dis- 
cussion of this point sometime in Slarch 1935. 

'^Philosophical Theology, IT, 213, 214. 
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has then no value and meaning in itself but is simply a me- 
dium for the interaction of finite spirits. Of the spiritualistic 
alternatives, Berkeleyan theism and pan-psychism, the former 
is specifically rejected. 

G. Empiricism in Ethicai, Tiik.ory 

We are finally ready for the consideration of those parts of 
Tennant’s philosophy which have more direct bearing on 
the problems of religion; but the foregoing, if wearisome, has 
yet been necessary to the understanding of 'fennant’s theol- 
ogy. Many, including James Ward himself, who would grant 
Tennant the theory of natural knowledge outlined, would 
differ on theories of ethical and religious knowledge. And 
they falter simply because, as we have tried to show, they 
forsake the ordo cognoscendi, or empirical method at its best 
(since it is a more comprehensive approach to jrroblems and 
takes least for granted), and become realists as regards ethical 
knowledge, though they are phenomenal ists :is regards natural 
knowledge. As Tennant has shown, realism overlooks the 
coloration or transformation of the object by human, or- 
ganic, and mental idiosyncrasies and supposes that the obje< t 
and the metaphysical object are photographically identical. 
We have tried to show how those men in Great Britain, 
through whom the moral argument for God stands or falls 
ultimately, reject ethical phenomenalism (which would insist 
on the creative activity of the mind in ethical knowledge) foi 
ethical realism, essentially by making feeling simply an in- 
strumental pathway to the cognition of value. 1 ennaiit has 
succeeded, we believe, in breaking down the traditional feiu es 
between cognition and conation in every realm of exjieiieme, 
and, to change the figure, has brought together the Siamese 
twins which had been cut loose by less pcrsi.stently empirical 
philosophers. Once the vain hope for absolute knowledge is 
relinquished. Objective knowledge, we have .seen, is still pos- 
sible in the natural realm without recourse to epistemological 
realism. We ourselves have tried to show that Objective 
knowledge, under the same conditions, is possible in the moral 
realm also. We shall find, when we consider Tennant’s theory 
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of value, further justification for our contentions against 
those who have turned to ethical realism to avoid the 
“subjectivity” of value. 

Basic in Tennant’s view is the contention that, just as there 
is continuity of development from perception through idea- 
tion to abstract thought, so “there is continuity traceable by 
psychology from individual feeling and desire, together with 
their cognitive concomitants, to aesthetic and moral senti- 
ments, and acquisition of ethical principles.” Tennant, 
however, is able to evade the condemnation of a Martineau 
disciple, who might say that morality cannot be derived from 
the nonmoral, by holding that evolution is epigenesis rather 
than the mere unfolding of the preformed. Nor does Tennant 
disagree with Sorley that moral judgments may not be derived 
from “purely” existential judgments. “Moral consciousness, 
indeed, is not resolvable into feeling and desire, or into intel- 
lection: it may none the less be emergent from them, when 
they are compounded.” We shall find greater light as we 
trace the more important steps in Tennant’s view. 

Our philosopher begins once more with the ordo cogno^ 
scendiy the psychology of individual valuation, rather than 
with tlie ordo essendi or axiology, for he would not risk the 
loss of relevant information which analysis of the value-experi- 
ence might yield. At any rate, Tennant’s investigation reveals 
that feeling is not merely instrumental to the apprehension 
of value, but constitutive of value itself. Feeling (pleasure) 
evoked in the subject by an object, or the desire for an object, 
is the minimum that is needed to render it valuable to him. 
“No further objective quality [than its sensory ones], tertiary 
or other, requires to be postulated, nor any new feeling- 
induced cognitive activity to be invented ad hoc” This 
theory at least is compatible with the fact that there is no 
accounting for tastes, as there should be if, in the experience 
of value-claim, feeling introduced the individual to some 

Tennant’s theory of value is largely influenced by W. M. Urban’s work: 
Valuation: Its Nature and Laws, 1909. 

Philosophical Theology, I, 139. 

Ibid. 


Ibid., I, 141. 
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added (moral) quality of the continuum besides the imprcs- 
sional qualities and relations. 

These private valuations of Objects (thouj^h of course 
for the individual it may be of objects) are, like the private 
experience of objects, the basis for over-individual valuations, 
and the scale of values which self-interest has prompted the 
individual to choose for himself will become subject to cri- 
ticism and modification in terms of the experiences of others. 
The basis for intercommunication about the natural world 
was the similarity of sensory pattern, but here the j;rouiid is 
the fact that, though not psychologically identical, no two 
individuals are altogether different, that none are isolated 
or pure egoists, and that therefore cociperation with an over- 
individual end is possible.'^^ But once the individual has been 
“baptised into the over-individual, he becomes a new creature 
to whom all things are new,“ and he comes to see himself 
as others see him and to reflect others’ approval or disapproval 
of his own desires. 

It is in this way that “conscience” of a jural kind arises; 
the recognition of duty or debt to the common good is the 
original “oughtness.” Tennant admits, however, that “it is 
a far cry from such crude morality” of the “I owe” to the 
unconditional categorical imperative, rennant believes, how- 
ever, that “there is continuity, if logically there is disparate- 
ness,” between “I owe” and “I ought.” He holds that the 
axiological level of the categorical imperative is itscll 
reached by idealisation and abstraction from the empirical 
value-judgments of social experience.” 

Tennant is here arguing against those rationalists who 
assert that there is “no escape from the a priori grounding 
of ethics on the ultimate deliverance, both rational and imme- 
diate, of the moral consciousness that asserts the categorital- 
ness, unconditionality, or absoluteness of its findings. for 


^*Let it he carefully noticed that the basis for the uniformity of values is 
not the nature of value-objects, but the nature of the individual subjeds which 
constitutes objects or actions valuable. 

I, 146. Cf. iW , n. 
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he believes that in this assertion the psychological immediacy 
claimed is confused with the epistemological and is really 
acquired. Tennant, in other words, is denying that con- 
science has any cognitive value per se, that there is any 
uniquely moral consciousness, that there is any value-object, 
as we have put it, the immediate, original experience of which 
makes it obligatory. Moral progress is not owing to the per- 
fection of a faculty, but “what is called moral insight is 
largely [we do not know why Tennant does not say wholly] 
intellectual discernment of existential truth, determinative 
of conative disposition.” The social prophet “discovers a 
better than the old good, something more . . . conducive to 
the abiding happiness of a greater number; his criticism of 
mores does not presuppose, actually or logically, any new and 
unique conception such as that of absolute good or ought- 
ness.” This conclusion is, of course, contrary to the 
contention of our other writers. 

Correct as Tennant is in his rejection of the moral com 
sciousness, he too has failed, we believe, to distinguish be- 
tween the psychology of moral obligation and the epistemol- 
ogy. For he not only denies that there is knowledge of a 
unique moral object; he also denies the sui generis quality 
of moral obligation. His confusion leads him to identify a 
cognitive verdict of conscience with moral obligation itself, 
as is evident when he tries to show, against Martineau, that 
a “conscience that approves real altruism can be accounted 
for by genetic psychology,” the clue being that “when con- 
science is tlirust upon him, he [the individual] already knows 
sympathy.” 

It would seem to us, on the other hand, that since Tennant 
grants orally and in writing®** that the growth of the jural 
conscience into the feeling of absolute obligation is not 
completely traceable, a faithful empiricism demands that 
theory be restricted by known facts. Consequently, we should 
hold that the presence of sympathy is an important point in 
the rational solution of a particular problem of morality, 

^Philosophical Theology, I, 147. 


^Ihid., I, 148. 
^Ibid. 
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altruism, but of no relevance to tlie problem ol conscience. 
We need not review at length our own conclusions ou this 
point, but may simply repeat tliat analytic jisychology (from 
which the genetic must set out) reveals that tlic wliole person 
feels an unconditional obligation to do tlic (iood. an obliga- 
tion the violation of which is accompanied by certain unitpic 
moral emotions like remorse. The feeling of obligation can- 
not be reduced to either volitional, conalive, or intellettual 
elements, but is a new activity of the whole complex of these. 
In itself it sheds no light on the nature of the Good, hut it 
holds the person obligated to do whatever he thinks is the 
Good, whether that be mere self-preservation and egoistn 
or the greatest self-sacrifice (thus being consistent with change 
of ethical concepts and men’s loyalty to unfortunate comep- 
tions). From the obligation to goodness no psychological 
alchemy can get more than the unconditional feeling of ought, 
which is the only (psychological) ah.solute there is in ethics. 
This theory, as indicated, is consistent with the fads ol moral 
evolution which, we should agree with Tennant, is caused 
by the development of insight and will. It also would account 
for the unique imperative which men like our writers find as 
concomitant with many valuations, this ohligntton (rather 
than true values) being what cannot he reduced to tlesire. 
The principle of moral alternation is living and tliinking, 
thinking and living, a sincere venture in respon.se to internal 
and external stimulations, a constant effort to render our- 
selves increasingly sensitive to all our environment may hold, 
adventurous living and adventurous thought. So muth may 
be offered by way of addition to Tennant’s view, hut for the 
rest, Tennant’s theory of value .seems to account for the hu ts 
of experience. The remainder of his view may now he 
outlined. 

“The self has a self-interest that is inalicnahle, though 
capable of transformation and indefinite refinement, and 
as the self rises morally "the conception of a relatively more 
ideal self to be attained’’ results.*"* Insteatl of being imperfect 
translations of vaguely seen metaphysical ideals, the siu.ccs- 


“ Ibid., 1 , 149, 150. 


•‘Ibid., I, ifjo- 
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sive ideals are imaginal or ideational constructions, original 
or suggested, reached by thinking away faults and shortcom- 
ings of which the higher self has already convicted the 
lower.” Furthermore, Tennant finds that cultivation of 
the self as an end in itself and cultivation of it as an instru- 
mental member of society are bound to conflict, and he con- 
sequently rejects both self-realization and the social good as 
"the highest good.” There can be “no monistic ethic tran- 
scending the dualism of ‘personal’ and ‘social’ valuation,” 
and “if so, the expressions ‘the highest good,’ ‘the absolute 
ideal,’ are meaningless.” For Tennant, our ideals arise as 
a result of our affective-volitional attitudes in concrete situa- 
tions and are relevant and valid of them. They are not abso- 
lutes reached by such abstraction from the individual desires 
and tlie initial situation that they no longer acknowledge their 
birthplace. 

From the desired to the desirable, from the concrete good, that is 
good for something, to the good-in-itself, from the subpersonal to the 
over-individual, and from the social to what may be called the over-social 
or the absolute, there is a way. But there is no deductive way back from 
high abstractions, so reached, to particular moral judgments relevant to 
specific Actual issues. Necessary truth, in ethics as anywhere else, is pur- 
chased at the price of possible irrelevance to Actuality. . . 

What then does the objectivity of value mean for Ten- 
nant? It means Objectivity. Just as we build up our common 
world from private sensa, the criticism of private conative 
valuations or value-claims results in Moral Judgments and 
Valuations which are independent of individual tastes and 
preferences, but not independent of the affective-volitional 
experiences of a community of individuals. Thus, an empir- 
ical ethics rejects the extremes both of individual whim and 
of absolute or unconditional values, and substitutes a rational 
postulation of ethical norms valid of some “Actual or possi- 
ble situation.” As we have tried to put it, an empirical 
ethics is based on the coherent systematization of value- 

Philosophical Theology, I, 150 (italics mine). 

Ibid., I, 152; cf. below, pp. 237, 238. 

-^Ihid., I. 153. i5.t. 

^Ibid., I, 156. 
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claims that issues in the ideal of the Good uhich, in turn, 
grows with experience and criticism. As Tennant says, such 
a position does not relieve man of practical absolutes. “It 
only denies that they [ideals] are literally and theoretically 
absolute, and affirms that they issue from, and are relevant to, 
life in the environment of Nature.” 

H. Empiricism and Religious Knowi-i d(;e 

Tennant’s views on the cognitive value ol religious experi- 
ence have been subject to much misunderstanding, and 
though we are not able at present to evaluate them properly, 
we shall attempt to outline and clear away possible mis- 
understandings of his position at this point. l ennaut is really 
challenging conclusions which he believes have been too 
hastily drawn, on the one hand, from the fait of religious 
experience by the mystics, and, on the other, by tbe develop- 
ment, modification, and addition to Schleiermacher’s view, 
such as are found in Otto’s Das Ileilige and John Oman’s 
Natural and Supernatural (a criti(|uc of both Otto and 
Schleiermacher). We have studied Tennant’s resistance to 
both the thought-given realities of the rationalists and the 
value-given realities of those who, like the thinkers we have 
criticized, would find in moral experience an independent 
pathway to God. Our philosopher, in contrast, using the 
sensuous-given as a standard, rejects l)oth the moral and the 
religious-given. But his position is misunderstood unless seen 
in the light of his careful investigation of the psychology ol 
knowledge. Once the student realizes that for 1 ennant (a) 
“our percepts and their simpler relations are the sources ol 
our ideas and universals, at least in the sense of being the 
occasions of our obtaining them,” that “sense-givenness is the 
sole original certificate of actuality”; (b) that ideas, oiue 
derived from the sense-given, may without further rcleieiKc 
to it yield the pure sciences; (c) that value is not owing to tiu 
perception of a value-object but to feelings evoked by sensory 
data - he is ready to understand Tennant’s reasons both lor 

^ Ibid., I. 159. 

Philosophy of the Sciences, p. 168. 
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rejecting the religious-given and for finding it not so necessary 
as some think for belief in God. Let us first be clearer about 
the position this empiricist opposes. 

The view under attack maintains that there can be an in- 
dependent science of theology whose task is to systematize 
religious data as ultimate and irreducible as sense-impressions, 
the immediate apprehension of which reveals a supersensible, 
spiritual environment. Now Tennant is quite ready to grant 
that there is no a priori impossibility of this; indeed for a 
theist such a position would be quite paradoxical. But the 
cautious empiricist demands that a careful analysis of known 
facts show this to be the most reasonable conclusion. Tennant 
is not denying that there is religious experience, but he is 
sceptical about maintaining that this experience, which is 
(phenomenal) effect, is the result of the religious cognition 
of a (noumenal) cause which alone rendered the religious 
experience possible. Beginning with the numinous or reli- 
gious valuation, which cannot be denied, we must not infer, 
as hastily as has been done, (a) that there is a numen, or 
religious object proper, as its cause, and (b) that we have 
acquaintance-knowledge of it similar to that which we in- 
dubitably possess in sensory experience. So far, it seems to 
us, Tennant cannot be gainsaid; for, given a certain effect, 
the nature of the cause is a subject for investigation and not 
for that dogmatism which has a parallel in the identification 
of the object of experience with the Object or the meta- 
physical ol)ject. The very fact that all data are received ad 
modum recipientis, that knowledge is phenomenal (in all 
cases, we should say, except in the basic instance of self- 
experience), invites caution in deciding the nature of the 
noumenal. We are now ready for Tennant’s main objections 
to this purely theological approach. 

a. The first difficulty arises in connection with the nature 
of the numinous object. Unlike the sensory object, the 
numinous has no specific quality. 

The numinous Real is indeterminate enough to enter equally well 
into a multitude of diverse mythologies and religions; it therefore seems 
to partake of the nature of the vague generic idea, rather than to be 
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comparable with an underived and “perceptiiar’ object ... its abstract- 
ness, qualitylessness, commonness to a variety of phenomena, etc., render 
precarious and apparently groundless, the assertion tliat it is appre- 
hended in the concrete and with immediacy. ““ 

We saw that the absence of the specific quale was one of the 
reasons why Tennant rejected acciuaintance-knowledge of the 
ego, but, whether or not one agrees with liiin there, when 
the object is the self, the denial here has greater weight. I'en- 
nant’s point would be that, though Otto, for e\ain|)le, cor- 
rectly emphasizes the direct reference to an object involved in 
the numinous feeling, he does not, in his analysis, realize sufh- 
ciently that the ideal and the imaginal, as well as the illusory, 
are also psychologically objective. Nor does he take full ac- 
count of the generality which, characteristic of the numinous 
object, weakens its claim to direct givenness. 

b. Second, if there is direct knowledge of a numinous ob- 
ject, it is impossible, Tennant insists, to account for error. 
Here it would seem to us: (a) if it could be shown tliat in the 
experience of the numinous, man is controlled, as in sense- 
impression, (b) this objection would fall away before a 
theory which admitted the subject-object duality, criticized 
numinous objects coherently, and held such knowledge to be 
only relevantly valid for a spiritual realm. Tennant’s oppo- 
nents, however, must answer at least on the iirst count; for, 
to repeat, “it would seem that the numinous ol)ject, constitu- 
tive of religious experience throughout its many stages of 
refinement, cannot be a quasi-perceptual datum, of the same 
order of under ivedness as the sensory.” 

c. The third objection, relating to the alleged immediacy 
of the numinous object, is that the psychologically immediate 
and the epistemologically immediate are confused, and what 
is really mediated and inferential is assumed to be self- 
evident.®^ Unless there is more evidence than the mere im- 
mediacy of the numinous object, tlie foundations for an 
independent theology tremble. For if the datum is not quasi- 

^ Philosophical Theology, I, 309. 

^Philosophy of the Sciences, pp. 172, 173. 

Cf. ibid. 
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impressional, the only other conclusion is, as Tennant holds, 
that it is “rather a derived and mediated image or conception 
which is interpretatively read into perceptual or ideal objects, 
as the case may be.” Tennant’s positive point is that we 
take the numinous object to be knowledge of God only be- 
cause we previously believed in God “on less direct grounds 
reached by more circuitous paths,” rather than by this 
“short cut.” 

d. This objection may now be developed. To be sure, in 
religious experience there is undeniable rapport with the 
objective, and it is true that the person who believes the ob- 
ject of his cognition to be “the holy” issues from that experi- 
ence a changed man. But nevertheless, the fact that there are 
certain concomitant emotions and feelings which are inspir- 
ing and lead to better living is not enough to justify the 
inference that there is a metaphysical reality causing the emo- 
tions. For not only does the psychologically objective include 
the ideal and the imaginal, but the ideal and the imaginal 
“when they are believed to be actual can evoke feelings and 
sentiments as profound, intense, inspiring, and practically 
fruitful, as those excited by perceptual or actual things.” 

e. Whether there is an actual metaphysical counterpart to 
the religious experience cannot be answered by religion itself 
without begging the question (granted Tennant’s point that 
the supposedly “insensible” numinous data are derived and 
read in rather than immediately read off). Religious experi- 
ence is unique and evokes certain emotions because it is 
interpreted in terms of an idea of God derived from other 
sources. “Previously to the acquisition and the causal or in- 
terpretative use of this derived notion [of God], experiences 
such as were destined to become religious could not be re- 
ligious: they could only be regarded as natural, not as super- 
natural, whether aesthetic, moral, or of other types.” In 

Philosophy of the Sciences, p. 17.1. 

^^Philosophical Theology, I, 311. 

^Philosophy of the Sciences, p. 176; and cf. Philosophical Theology, I, 311 
(italics mine). 

^Philosophy of the Sciences, p. 177; cf. pp. 178, 179, and Philosophical 
Theology, 1 , 311. 
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favor of Tennant’s view, one might ask of Otto, for example, 
whether, apart from the idea of God as Creator, we Avoiild 
consider the experience of "creature-feeling” as such. And 
the fact that interpretations of the nature of C-od have kept 
step with moral and intellectual changes, instead of surging 
ahead on the wave of religious experience as such, is another 
aspect which claimants for independent religious knowledge 
must cope with. 

Thus does Tennant cut at the roots of a theology whic h, 
overlooking the interpretative factor that constitutes the es- 
sential uniqueness of the religious experience, would seek to 
establish itself by appealing to pragmatic considerations. We 
are no more able to obtain direct knowledge of (iod than we 
are of other persons. All of this having been noted, however, 
we must not conclude that Tennant disparages the moral 
inspiration or the "personal convincedness” of religious truth 
made possible by religious experience. Nor would he belittle 
the “hunches” which the subject might derive from it and test 
by their coherence with other known facts about the world 
and man. Tennant is simply denying that religious experi- 
ence is a self-sufficient and independent pathway to public, 
philosophical knowledge about God. 

What has been said about nonmystical religious exj)erience 
may be applied to the mystical. Again, Tennant does not 
deny that the mystic may be in contact with God, hut, lor 
reasons similar to those given, he does not consider the evi- 
dence in favor of supersensuous knowledge alx^ut (»c)d forc e- 
ful enough. The very fact that the mystic’s experience is 
ineffable gives little cognitive value to his utterances, and 
when the mystic is intelligible he tells us nothing we could 
not know otherwise. Tennant’s whole pc:)int is that the psy- 
chology and epistemology of religious experience must he 
"atheous” (but not "atheistic”) until re-expounded "on the 
way back,” after the theistic position has been established on 
the grounds of more comprehensive knowledge about the 
world and man. The procedure in ac:c]uiring religious truth 
is not essentially different from scientific methcxl philosoph- 

»»Cf. Philosophical Theology, I, 32O, 328. 
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ically interpreted. Of the latter we must now say a few words, 
before passing to Tennants teleological argument for God. 

Since philosophical theology has no peculiar religious data 
of its own, it is restricted, along with science, to perceptual 
data. It might seem at first glance that, since science does its 
work so well, there is no need for two cooks who will “spoil 
the broth.” But we begin to acknowledge that science does 
not embrace all problems as soon as we take full cognizance 
of the following considerations. The Nature resulting from 
the descriptions of the physical sciences is a skeleton from 
which the scientist, interested in the quantitative, has stripped 
the flesh of the qualitative and the purely subjective. The 
Fact of science is partly theory and already involves human 
interpretation according to real categories, while “Nature, 
as commonly before our minds is not natural rock, but rather 
a concrete in which the cement is mainly human assimilative- 
ness.” There is an ultimate alogical element or surd, not 
reasoned but to be reasoned about, that is man’s stimulating 
partner in the enterprise of knowledge. This surd forces 
knowledge to be not only a joint-product of man’s active 
response to it, but also reasonable rather than exhaustively 
rational. Science pays no attention to values as such. These 
limitations are not defects of science or to be used in disparag- 
ing it, so long as it stays in its own realm. It is only when 
science tries to extend its methodology over the whole realm 
of experience and dictate to the epistemologist, metaphysician, 
ethicist, and theologian that it becomes too pretentious. “The 
alogical, which science increasingly ignores, and replaces by 
the conceptual when from experiment and verification it 
passes to theory, calls for the exercise of Reason, as distinct 
from formal rationality, for teleological explanation and 
‘understanding,’ and evokes considerations as to value.” 
The science Tennant inveighs against is the scientific ration- 
alism which explains away the brute facts of experience and 
which forgets that “its verification is pragmatic, not logical; 
the probability that is its guide is not mathematical but at 
least in part, psychological.” Tennant is not concerned to 

Philosophical Theology, I, 337. Ibid., I, 363. Ibid., I, 365. 
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throw stones at scientific glass houses, but he does insist tliat 
“science and theism spring from a common root" in the prac- 
tical needs and intellectual curiosity of man. Therefore, he 
is confident that there may be peace and mutual respect once 
both science and religion are conscious of their respective pre- 
suppositions and true aims. Philosophical theology attempts 
to find the most reasonable explanation of the world as a 
whole. Since this includes molar and microscopic bodies, as 
well as life and the purposes and values of human beings,^*^'* 
the teleological explanation is the only kind that will not in- 
volve the denial of the mechanical but will welcome it and 
the nonmechanical. We are now ready for the understanding 
of Tennant’s positive argument for God. 

1 . “The Empirical Approach to Theism: C'osmic 
Teleology" 

Tennant has rejected a priori pathways to knowledge of 
the actual world and ethical truth, while the claims that there 
is direct acquaintance with God have been set aside as un- 
proved and as depending on ideas of God derived from more 
circuitous paths and read into religious experiences. The 
teleological argument to which Tennant turns as evidence for 
God does not depend on particular and multiplied cases of 
adaptedness in the world. Rather is it built on the less pre- 
carious grounds constituted by “the conspiration of innumer- 
able causes to produce, by their united and reciprocal action, 
and to maintain, a general order of nature." The “gravest 
objection to such an argument follows Irorn the possibility 
that the knowable world is a fragment of the whole universe, 
and “our ordered fragment may be but a temporary and 
casual episode in the history of the universe, an oasis in a 
desert of *chaos.* . . To this charge Tennant leplies in 

several ways. First, we have no right, as empiricists, to refute 
interpretations of the known by unknown possibilities. To 
say the least, a mechanical view of the total universe cannot 
be assumed, when the facts within our known woild contra- 
dict it. Second, the “ordered oasis is not an isolable fragment. 

Ibid ., II. 79. IL «<>. 


^«Cf. ibid ., II, 72. 
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It and the supposed desert or ‘chaos’ are interdependent.” 
There is no evidence that our known ordered world, included 
within the whole universe, is the result of selection out of ran- 
dom variations similar to the selection within the organic 
realm of our known world. “This is but conjecture or appeal 
to the unknown, and, confronted with the second law of ther- 
modynamics, is overwhelmingly improbable.” Nor does 
our knowledge allow the supposition that an unlimited re- 
shuffling of a cosmic atomic deck, “by mechanical forces,” 
can deal out minds. Third, “the nerve” of the teleolog- 
ical argument is that design issues in values. “Teleology, 
after all, is a value-concept; and magnitude and worth are 
incommensurable.” 

C. D. Broad, however, centering attention only on the claim 
that the ordered fragment is not isolable from the rest of the 
universe, holds that “this is surely insufficient,” because the 
question is whether this vast universe “might not be reason- 
ably expected to contain occasional small ‘pockets’ in which 
the rather special conditions needed for the production and 
temporary flourishing of life and mind are realised, without 
deliberate design. . . .” Tennant, of course, would be the 
first to admit that the teleological argument is not completely 
demonstrable apodeictic proof, but his point is that it is to be 
more “reasonably expected” that a universe, containing 
pockets within which mind and value are made possible, 
should be designed by a Mind than be the result of a clash 
of atoms. And it seems to us that Broad’s objection can be 
sustained only if the design argument were restricted to the 
particular adaptations which Tennant has replaced by ulti- 
mate collocations. Thus Broad writes: “If holding the five 
best trumps be compared to an ‘oasis’ and holding anything 
worse than this be compared to a ‘desert,’ it will be true that 
my ‘oasis’ and tlie other players’ ‘deserts’ are interdependent. 
Yet the ‘oasis’ is not a product of design. . . .” This is an 
argument valid against organic adaptations within the world, 
but it misses the point of the wider teleological argument. For 

""Philosophical Theoloj(\<, U, Ho. ™ Ibid. ""Ibid. 

'“Afmd, XXXIX (1930).' 479. "°lbid. 
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what is to be explained is not simply my holding the best live 
trumps, but the deck of cards which allo-ws trumf)s in tliis 
particular way. The deck of cards is so made that my having 
five trumps is one of the possibilities, and when I am in a 1111^ 
verse in which I am holding trumps, the most reasonable 
hypothesis is that my trumps arc not chance happenings pro- 
duced by a universe which by hypothesis had no trumijs (mind 
and value). Tennant is consequently justified in arraigning 
the evidence for a cosmic Designer. 

Tennant’s concern for a strong thcistic arguincnt leads him 
to evaluate certain groups of data to which some pliilosophers 
have given too much weight in arguing for tlieism. (a) File 
adaptation of thought to things, or the fact that our anthropic 
or real categories are relevant to the ontal reality, “does not 
of itself testify that the adaptedness is [necessarily] teleolog- 
ical,” for it is only when, like Descartes, we hold that ideas 
and percepts live in independent systems of their own that 
divine agency needs to be invoked to allow Ibr the correspond- 
ence of thought and thing. Ideas are suggested by the non-ego. 
It is only when we consider that the world, whic h might have 
been a chaos without fixed relations and common patterns, is 
actually quite intelligible and j)enetrable by humanly de- 
veloped categories that the epistemological argument becomes 
a strong link in the chain of evidence for a cosmic pur|)ose. 

(b) When Darwin showed that particular organic adapta- 
tions in the individual or species might well be owing to 
proximate causes, he undermined the argument of Paley. But 
he provided a broader basis for the teleological argument by 
transferring attention to the evolutionary process as a whole; 
for the proximate causes must be accounted for. “The dis- 
covery of organic evolution has caused the telcologist to shift 
his ground from special design in the products to directivity 
in the process, and plan in the primary collocations.” 
However, since the adaptiveness of an organism is not con- 
sciously purposeful, there are tho.se who have suggested that 
the adaptiveness of the whole world was not the result of 
foresight. With this contention Tennant deals later. 

Philosophical Theology, II, 83. II, 85. 
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(c) The fact that an inorganic universe contained those ele- 
ments which made organic life possible, even though the in- 
organic is in no way dependent on the organic, bespeaks a 
formative principle that cannot be without intelligence and 
foresight. Reasonableness “regards the ‘probability,’ that the 
apparent preparedness of the world to be a theatre of life is 
due to ‘chance,’ as infinitesimally small.’’ The dice seem to 
have been loaded for a throw resulting in this kind of organic 
world. 

At this point Tennant considers the objection of the logi- 
cian who holds that “If the world be the sole instance of its 
kind, or be analogous to a single throw [of dice], there can be 
no talk of chances or of antecedent probability in connexion 
with our question.” Tennant replies that when the tele- 
ologist talks of the improbability of the vast coincidence in- 
volved, he does not mean “a logical relation, but the alogical 
probability which is the guide of life and which has been 
found to be the ultimate basis of all scientific induction.” 

If theology parts with logic here, it does so in the good 
company of science. On this Broad makes several critical 
observations. 

First, this argument would be helpless before the sceptical 
philosopher who could “see no more logical justification for 
science than for theology, but found that in practice he could 
not help believing the results of the former and could quite 
easily help believing those of the latter.” To this it may be 
replied that for Tennant a logically coercive justification for 
science as well as theology is impossible. But it remains for the 
person who, for biological reasons presumably, prefers to be- 
lieve the results of science, to show why another cannot reason- 
ably supplement his practical faith by intellectual faith in a 
postulated existence which introduces more order into his 
intellectual household than any other alternative. 

Second, continues the critic: “Is there any sense of prob- 
ability, mathematical or ‘alogical,’ in which a meaning can 
be attached to the statement that the antecedent probability 

™ Philosophical Theology, 11 , 61 . ^ Ibid. 

Ibid., II, 88. Mind, XXXIX (1930), 479. 
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of one constitution of the world as a whole is greater than or 
equal to or less than that of any other? I very much doubt if 
there is.” The answer is that the logical difhculty here is 
the very one Tennant avoided by appealing to a nonlogical 
relation which he unfortunately still called “probability’’ but 
by which he meant the “venturesomeness’’ that guides all life. 
The only way in which probability is involved here is ex- 
pressed in the question: The world being what it is, from our 
vantage point within it and the knowledge available to us. 
which hypothesis (not which constitution of the world) about 
the constitution of the world is more probable of those hy- 
potheses at hand? We cannot know if there were other throws 
than the one which resulted in this world, and for this very 
reason there cannot be talk of “antecedent probability’’ of the 
constitution of the world, but only of antecedent probabilities 
between hypotheses. In any case, theology can no more be 
attacked at this point than can science. And this brings us to 
the third point. 

Tennant holds that we have almost as much antecedent 
probability for believing in an intelligent Designer as we 
have for belief in other persons, which is based on ejective 
analogy (or is the most reasonable hypothesis to explain the 
behavior of certain bodies, and so on). Tennant admits that 
“there is a psychologically stronger compidsion, a nearer an- 
alogy, and a more immediate and constantly reiterated veri- 
fication-process” in our belief that other persons exist than 
there is in belief that God exists. Still Broad holds that 1 en- 
nant’s first comparison “seems hardly fair” for I know myself 
and “I can see that it is the kind of existent of which iliere 
might be many instances. . . . But I have no such grounds 
for assigning a finite antecedent probability to the existence 
of a single divine mind on which the whole world de- 
pends.” This, however, assumes what Tennant would not 
grant. Apart from my assumed belief in other .selves, there is 
no greater antecedent logical probability for my saying simply 

Ibid. 

Philosophical Theology ^ II, 88, 89. 
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on the basis of knowledge of myself that there are other people 
like myself, as Broad seems to think. We transcend the ego- 
centric predicament by alogical but reasonable faith, as Ten- 
nant holds. We are fortunate in finding other minds which 
we can understand and which we judge to be more acute and 
powerful than ours when we compare their “works” or mani- 
festations. If, then, we find that the processes and contents 
of the universe are best explained by postulation of a Mind 
analogous to but greater than our own, why is the comparison 
unfair, especially if, as an empiricist, Tennant waits for the 
facts to suggest exactly how great the Mind is? We now con- 
tinue with the main argument. 

(d) Reflecting on the data of teleology supplied by our 
knowledge of man, Tennant says: “Values alone can provide 
guidance as to the world’s meaning, structure being unable to 
suggest more than intelligent power. And beauty may well be 
a meaning.” Beauty saturates nature to such an extent (as 
Ward also said) that it becomes a miracle from the point of 
view of mere mechanism, which is in no known way depend- 
ent on beauty. The fact that Tennant defines value as con- 
stituted by feeling is no ground for supposing it to be a purely 
subjective creation, for the feelings arc evoked in rapport with 
the noncreated ontal world; beauty is phenomenal, but is con- 
trolled by the ontal, which allows it, as well as formulated 
natural law, to be possible. “And the more we magnify man’s 
part in this making, phenomenal ising, and appreciating, the 
more motivation have we to believe that Nature comes to her- 
self in man, has a significance for man that exists not for her- 
self, and without man is a broken circle.” Nevertheless, it 
is “too precarious” to argue from beauty alone to the existence 
of God by arguing that since in human art beauty is owing to 
design, so all natural beauty is designed; for often, even in our 
experience, beauty occurs where there was no design. As 
Tennant says: “That natural Objects evoke aesthetic senti- 
ment is as much a fact about them as that they obey the laws 
of motion. . . .” And yet, though the beauty of nature 

Philosophical Theology, II, 93. 
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may help, when seen teleologically, to reveal tlie ultimate 
nature of reality, it is but a link in tlic chain of the more 
comprehensive teleological argument. 

(e) Turning to moral arguments for (;ocl, rcnnaiu argues 
that a posteriori arguments, like those of Balfour and Walhce, 
which invoke God to explain the extension of moral senti- 
ments beyond what would be required by natural selection, 
overlook the fact that the human mind may proceed fioin in- 
telligence and emotional sensibility, which are biologically 
useful, to not purely pragmatic endeavors, without the aid of 
a dens ex machina — just as bodily organs actjiiired for one 
function are found to be capable of others. A priori aigu- 
ments holding that the rationality of the universe demands 
realization of ideals are condemned for ( imfusing rational with 
“teleologically ordered” (which is to be ])roved). The only 
meaning for rationality we have the right, in the beginning, 
to assume is “analytically intelligible,” or ‘ interpretable- 
ness“ by our regulative categories applying to the here and 
now. “Neither certainty nor probability that the universe will 
respect our aspirations can be given by moral judgments 
alone.” And again: “The moral value-judgment, which 
simply predicates value and nothing else, cannot carry us a 
step beyond itself towards knowledge as to the existence of 
anything which, if Actual, would possess value.” By no 
stretch of reasoning can we argue from the present truth of 
value-judgments (on any thecjry of their nature, one might 
add) to what ought to be. We need not repeat c:orollaries lol- 
lowing from Tennant’s view of moral value, by which he is 
forced to reject views like Kant’s, Rashdall’s, Pringle-Pat ti- 
son’s, and Sorley’s. Tennant wc^uld agree with the present 
writer’s evaluation of the moral argument for God, and in- 
deed, our own smouldering dissatisfaction with arguments like 
those criticized caught fire through the stimulation derived 
from Philosophical Theology , Tennant, denying that C^od 
is the direct source and home of human ethical ideals, never- 
theless considers these ideals “an essential, and indeed the most 
significant part of the data to be taken into account in a 

^ Ibid., II, 94 . ^ Cf. ibid., II, 75- ' 95- 
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synoptic view and interpretation of the world. They supply 
the coping-stone of a cumulative teleological argument for 
theism.” 

In our argument for God, man and his moral ideals are, 
therefore, not to be isolated from the world into which he was 
born. The only significant meaning Tennant can find for 
“man is organic to the world” is that man as phenomenal, not 
as noumenal (we have spoken of the cultured over against the 
ontological structure which became cultured), is organic to 
nature, for man’s body, sociality, knowledge, and morality 
are “ ‘of a piece’ with Nature.” In the light of man’s con- 
tinuity with the rest of the organic world, which, in turn, has 
been fostered by Nature, it is extremely difficult to hold that 
the known history of Nature indicates that she “suddenly 
‘stumbled’ or ‘darkly blundered’ on man, while ‘churning 
the universe with mindless motion.’ ” Nature, after all, has 
made moral beings possible by virtue of the provision not only 
of nonmoral data to be controlled but also of stability without 
which no ordered living would be possible. Such facts cer- 
tainly indicate that Nature is contributing to a larger purpose. 
“Nature and moral man are not at strife, but are organically 
one.” And if such a statement seems to overlook the prob- 
lem of evil, we refer the reader to our consideration of that 
problem in the next chapter. We are now ready for Tennant’s 
final synthesis. 

Tennant has been showing that certain data suggest teleo- 
logical as well as causal and descriptive explanation. Since in 
each instance final causality need not be invoked, no one group 
of data is worthy to prove theism. However: “Theism no 
longer plants its God in the gaps between the explanatory 
achievements of natural science which are apt to get scien- 
tifically closed up.” Since causal and teleological explana- 
tion can live together happily, Tennant builds his case by 
showing that the different fields of fact dovetail and are inter- 
connected as parts of a continuous series which cannot be 
adequately explained apart from a divine design. 

^^Philosophical Theology, II, loo. ^^Ibid.,ll, 103 (italics mine). 

Ibid., II, 101. ^Ibid., II, 104. 
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a. The order and arrangement of the universe cannot be 
adequately explained without reference to the activity of an 
intelligent God. “For cosmos-quality, or intelligibility, in onr 
world, which conceivably might have been but a delerminatc 
‘chaos,* non-theistic philosophy can assign no reason.” Here 
Tennant joins Ward in insisting that the mysteries of plural- 
ism are minimized if a creative God is postulated. 

b. But the original adaptiveness of many existents, which 
is the prerequisite of the cosmos in its togetherness, merely 
indicates that the dice are loaded. However, “the hint be- 
comes broader" when we analyze the knowledge-process. W^c 
then realize that “the particular species of intelligibility, in 
which the knowledge of common sense and science consists, is 
mediated by the ‘real' categories" whose success is contin- 
gent on the cooperation of the rest of reality. 

Thus, as step by step the niadiinery which produces intelligibility is 
scientifically explored and made manifest, the richer in specialised de- 
terminateness are some of the world’s constituents found to be; and 
therefore the more suggestive is the intricate adaptiveness, involved in 
the knowledge of the world by man, of pre-established harmony or im- 
manent guidance, or both, and the less reasonable or credible becomes 
the alternative theory of cumulative groundless coincidence. 'I'he doc- 
trine that man is organic to Nature can now be broadened out so as to 
embrace the fact that it is only in so far as he is part and parcel of Nature* 
that he can ejectively make the knowledge-venture, and only in virtue 
of Nature’s affinity with him that his postulatory categoric*s receive 
pragmatic verification, and his assimilation-drafts are honoured.’^'' 

But nature’s knowability is only another link in the chain of 
the teleologist, who adds a further connection after evaluating 
the nonconscious and conscious teleology in the organic and 
human realms, respectively. 

c. The special adaptation and the emergence of new char- 
acteristics in organic life which lie at the basis ot development 
from the amoeba to man may in themselves be accounted for 
by nonteleological causation, granted self-preservation as the 
law of life. 

It is rather when the essential part played by the environment, phys- 
ical and organic, in the progressive developement of the organic woi Id, is 

131 13- //; /V/ . . 1 1 . 1 (> 5 , I oG. 


^^Ibid., II, 105. 
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appreciated, that non-teleological explanation ceases to be plausible in 
this sphere, and, conspiration being precluded, external design begins 
to be indicated or strongly suggested.^®* 

The individual has a certain amount of freedom, but his free- 
dom is censored by the environment which compels (under 
pain of death) certain developments and decides what shall 
stand. The theory of “unconscious purpose” (which requires 
us to believe that Nature “which ex hypothesi is brainless” 
keeps her head) merely restates the adaptedness of the in- 
organic and the organic rather than explains it. “If Nature 
evinces wisdom, the wisdom is Another’s.” The coinci- 
dences to be explained are ultimately “in the determinate 
natures of the cosmic elements, the world’s original existents 
and their primary collocations.” The adjustments of these 
are such that a relatively stable Nature, informed with law 
and variety and not only assimilable to human knowledge 
but also evoking values in human beings, is possible. 
The conclusion, then, is inexorable: “Organisms, and man 
in especial measure, have the world with them in their 
aspiringness.” 

Furthermore, the harmony of intricate interconnection, 
which makes progress, as conceived by human beings, possible, 
may be judged by “the good” toward which progress aims. 

I The moral data] enable us to advance from belief that the world is 
a work of art to belief that it is constructed for a purpose, and worthily 
specifies what the purpose is, or includes. If we decline to explain things 
thus, it would seem that the only alternative is to regard the self- 
subsistent entities, of which the world is constituted, as comparable with 
letters of type which shuffled themselves not only into a book or a litera- 
ture but also into a reader commanding the particular tongue in which 
the book utters its unintentional meaning. If the inference from cumula- 
tive adaptiveness to design be non-logical, as is admitted, it at least is not 
unreasonable.'®* 

The world’s “thusness” cannot be explained, therefore, 
apart from a creative Being, who purposed the realization of 
moral values, beyond whom we need not and cannot go, but to 
whom we must go if a sufficient reason is to be given for cosmic 

'■'^Philosophical Theology, II, 107. '"‘Ibid., II, 109, uo. 

Cf. II, 108. ' “'/bid., II, 110. 

Ibid., II, 109. Ibid.. II, 1 1 1. 
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evolution. Even Broad says that “if one must try to explain 
the ultimate and formulate the ineffable,” Tennant’s “type of 
conclusion [referring to Tennant’s Theism as a whole ] is per- 
haps the least unintelligible explanation . . . here and 
now.” In answer, Tennant might well join Ward in assert- 
ing that the demand for a sufficient reason is one which the 
world itself has raised in the highest product of its evolution. 
The “anthropocentrism” in Tennant’s teleology does not 
mean that man is “the highest being under God,” or that in 
judging the end of the universe by man we can fathom the di- 
vine purpose completely, but simply that in man. as a creature 
possessed of the power to think, the best-known clue is given to 
the nature of that purpose. In man and his values Tennant 
completes the curve begun by plotting the relationship be- 
tween the inorganic world of law and an organic world driven 
by self-preservation. 

It will be noticed that Tennant makes no direct use of re- 
ligious experience as evidence “on the way up” to God. I his 
is understandable in view of his contention that religious ex- 
perience is atheous until interpreted as the presence of the Chxl 
whose existence has been established by the more “circuitous 
path — here the wider teleological argument. Once the exist- 
ence of God has been rationally grounded, the fact of religious 
experience is more intelligible, and its inspiration is rationally 
justified. Furthermore, the religious moment now makes 
possible a “living awareness,” an erlebt confirmation, of the 
God otherwise established. At any rate, the fact that J ennant 
does not use religious experience “on the way up is to be 
taken solely as a minimizing of its independent evidential 
value. 

A word may well be added at this point in regaid to the 
nature of the moral goals man should set for himself. Ten- 
nant seems to be correct in maintaining that a monistic ethic s, 
or an ethics contending that there is one absolute idt’al and 
one highest good in which the demands of self-realization, on 
the one hand, and of social good, on the other, are comp<ttible, 
always or necessarily is based on a gratuitous assumpticjn. 1 or 


XXXIX (i93«)- 48-1- 
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he points out situations in which the realization of self con- 
flicts with social duty. Hence there is no objective standard 
for deciding the issue, and the only appeal is to the conscien- 
tiousness of the individual. He contends, consequently, that 
the only absolute in ethics is conscientiousness, that because 
no ethicist can assume self-realization and social duty to be 
compatible in all situations, the individual is thrown back, 
not on any objective norm, but on what he thinks is the 
most reasonable thing to do in that situation. This being so, 
we would, with Tennant's approval, maintain further that, 
though no ethics can reasonably assert one all-embracing ideal 
or “complete” good wherein self-realization and social duty 
are compatible, a system of formal ethics is possible in which 
these two duties serve as poles of orientation, the basic 
duties being reasonableness and conscientiousness.^^® We 
are obligated to realize the best possible as moral beings, 
and must accordingly search for that state of society in which 
the development of the emotional, aesthetic, moral, and 
intellectual capacities of the individual may be encouraged. 
Keeping in mind these two goals, which Sorley has designated 
by the terms the “higher life” and the “wider life,” as those 
which experience has shown to contain our highest good, we 
may resolve conflicts between the two in particular cases only 
by the most reasonable solution in that situation. Sad experi- 
ence has taught that progress apart from love is not so progres- 
sive, that love apart from progress is not love. These ideals of 
progressive love, of mutual dependence, and reciprocal inde- 
pendence between persons express the laws of adaptation to 
be fulfilled for progressive spiritual happiness. They are our 
generalizations from our past and present experiences, and 
their presence, as well as that of physical and organic laws, 
throws light on the purposes and nature of cosmic Mind. For 
man has produced neither his own ultimate collocations, as 
it were, nor nature's. That love for fellow man (and for God) 
is an experience which sanctifies and glorifies all others is not 
a mere fancy, a law we create in toto. It is, rather, a generaliza- 

E. S. Brightman, Moral Laws (1933), as the best exposition of this 
viewpoint. 
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tion which is relevant to the created natures of individuals 
in their interrelation with others. And now, evidence for be- 
lief in a designing Mind having been adduced, we may turn 
our attention with Tennant to the implications of the same 
evidence for possible attributes of God. 

J. An Empirical Description of God 

1 . THE EMPIRICAL APPROACH TO GOD's ATFRIBUTES 

The empirical approach to the problem of God’s attributes 
requires, as Tennant says, that the philosopher will “entertain, 
at the outset, no such presuppositions as that the Supreme 
Being, to which the world may point as its principle of ex- 
planation, is infinite, perfect, immutable, supra-pcrsonal, un- 
qualifiedly omnipotent or omniscient.” God’s knowable 
attributes must be those which will adequately explain the 
empirical known facts. A basic passage may be iiu hided at 
this point: 

To Hume and Kant it is willingly admitted that from a finite effect 
wc cannot infer a cause greater than is necessary to produce it. And if 
the empirical method can attain to knowledge of but a finite (iod, it is to 
be debated whether, when the meanings of ‘‘finite’' and “infinite” are 
gauged by reflection rather than by sentiment, any conception of C»o(l 
save as a finite being can be reached with consistency. . . . (»od s at- 
tributes must immeasurably [by which Tennant must mean merely not 
measurably^ transcend man’s attributes of similar kind, but it is a further 
question whether there is sense in calling them infinite.’^ 

Whether Tennant is successful in fulfilling the requirements 
of this empirical standard will be the subject of the remainder 
of this study. 

For Tennant, it must be remembered, God is an eflicient, 
intelligent, ethical Being,” and though our philosopher does 
borrow the name God from religion, he does not borrow any 
particular idea or argument from religious experience as siu h. 
Instead, he asks what the facts of the world and man (apart 
from his religious experience) compel us to think as regards 

Philosophical Theology, II, 79. 

^*^Ibid., II, 122. 
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the nature of the World-Ground. Religious experience may 
then be interpreted in terms of the conception of God arrived 
at by a criticism of less ineffable experience.^^^ 

2. GOD AND TEMPORALITY 

We turn first to the problem, central to the consideration of 
the other attributes, of the relation of God to time. A true 
empiricist, Tennant for knowledge of time turns to experi- 
ence. In his analysis, he finds, following Ward, that all con- 
cepts of Time, whether held by common sense or mathematics, 
are abstractions from the alogical perceptual time of psycho- 
logically immediate experience. Experience is change, or real 
duration, “but the presentation of change, as distinguished 
from change of presentation, involves awareness of perceptual 
time.” This is experience as we know it, and anything 
which claims to be experience, divine or human, must involve 
it, so far as we know (and that is all we are entitled to talk 
about). Duration involves succession, and God’s specious 
present must have duration, no matter how great its span. 
This at least must be true if our experience is to be an index 
to what is not ourselves. So far the empiricist must go with 
Tennant. 

The rest of Tennant’s argument proceeds by analogy with 
the human self. The time we perceive, from which we extract 
different Times, is perceived and experienced, and for Ten- 
nant the problem arises: What is the relation of the noumenal 
self which does the perceiving to the duration or time per- 
ceived? Tennant, in accordance with earlier conclusions, in- 
sists that the noumenal ego must have some relevant relation 
to the phenomenal self which it determines. Just as the rela- 
tions in the object cannot be explained without reference to 
the ontal relations of the noumenal agent in natural episte- 
mology, so Tennant consistently holds that the noumenal ego 
must be functionally related in such a way to the experience of 

This is really what is done anyway, Tennant insists, except that usually 
religious experience is not interpreted in terms of concepts carefully obtained 
by critical investigation of other realms of experience. 

Philosophical Theology, II, 130; cf. ibid., I, 169. 
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the empirical self that the temporal relations of this phe- 
nomenal self are not complete distortions of the noumenal 
agent. Tennant has not muddled the problem by introducing 
the word “eternity,” to indicate either the power of the self to 
transcend time (when regarded as disparate moments), as 
Pringle-Pattison did, or a state of conative or moral satisfac- 
tion, as Taylor does.^^'^ The word has its origin in attempts 
to describe God, and the problem which now presents itself 
is: What can eternity mean in terms of human experience? 

If “eternal” means everlasting in conceptual Time, then it 
means Time, and as such it introduces no new meaning if 
applied to God. If it means “absolutely timeless, it is predic- 
able only of truths or reason, which may or may not be valid 
of our world, or be actualised in it, and is not predicable of 
the existent” and, therefore, of God. Time, however, can- 
not be illusory unless experience be denied. Hence, unless 
eternity has some relation to time, it is meaningless. This re- 
lation Tennant holds to be functional. Eternity does not mean 
timelessness, but “it denotes the noumenal, in the Kantian 
sense, or the supra-temporal. . . .” Temporality, on the 
other hand, is not purely illusory, but the phenomenal ex- 
pression of some serial but nontemporal order. The supra- 
temporal order, however, must be “essentially identical with 
the temporality of perceptual experience” though not with 
the conceptual elaborations of it, if tlie “determinative po- 
tency,” and the “functional relation” of the noumenal beings 
(the soul or God) are to be at all effective. God, then, as 
noumenal subject is not in time, but time is in him; as such, 
God is “out of time,” and he has “the world-process as an ob- 
ject of knowledge and a sphere of activity.'* Tennant, 
Ward, and Sorley are at one in this view.^^® The point Ten- 
nant is really stressing, of which even he does not seem to see 

Cf. Taylor, Faith of a Moralist, I, Chapter III. 

Philosophical Theology, II, 138, 139. 

^*Ubid., II, 139. 

Ibid. 

^^Ubid., II, 135. 

Cf. Ward, Realm of Ends, pp. 468-477. Sorley has orally observed that 
God is not in time but “time is in God.” 
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all the implications, and which, when fully developed, revo- 
lutionizes thinking about God, comes out in the following 
passage. 

But the most important consideration for theistic philosophy is that, 
however inadequate conceptual Time be for purposes other than those 
for which it was fashioned, perceptual time, with its alogical factors which 
the abstract concept ignores, does not seem to admit of being expunged 
from experience unless experience itself, or all that we have any right to 
bestow that name upon, vanishes with it into a contentless abstraction.^^ 

What light, then, has Tennant thrown on the conception 
of eternity? He has told us that it is to be applied to the 
noumenal self of man and God. Yet when we come to think 
of the functional relationship and describe it concretely, we 
can do so only by conceiving a supratemporal realm (therefore 
in some sense nontemporal as we know time) having a one-to- 
one correspondence with the temporal. Attending first to the 
relation between the noumenal and the phenomenal self 
(granting the distinction), we may say: There is no reason to 
suppose that anything comes between these selves to distort in 
any way the reception by the phenomenal self of the noumenal 
ego’s functional relations — as, for example, the mind and 
body of the individual mediate and affect the ontal relations 
of the natural world.^'^^ What then does it mean, if anything, 
to talk about an eternal noumenal which can be described 
only by the temporal phenomenal? Even if the distinction 
between the noumenal and the phenomenal were tenable on 
other grounds, the fact that there is no evidence for a distort- 
ing medium between the noumenal functional activity and the 
phenomenal effect, leaves insufficient ground for holding to 
any distinction between the noumenal temporal and the phe- 
nomenal temporal. And the same must be said for God’s 
experience. It is only because Tennant carries in his mind the 
idea, influenced perhaps by the difference in words, and espe- 
cially by the difference between the noumenal object and the 
phenomenal joint-product issuing from the mind’s interaction 

^^Philosophical Theolo^, II, 139. 

^“Indeed, Tennant himself holds, against McTaggart, that introspection 
does not involve “phenomenalising or distortion." Cf. ibid., II, 163. 
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with it in knowledge, that the noumenal self is similarly 
thought to be different temporally from the phenomenal. And 
the very fact that we can say nothing concrete about the 
noumenal self would demand that in a thorough empiricism 
this unnecessary notion, as we have tried to show, be dropped. 

And along with it the whole notion of eternity.'"'^ For, we 
ask, what empirical facts does the eternity of God explain, 
which the correct notion of time as applied to his experience 
would not explain? If time and the Temporal process exist 
for God in a way different from its existence for us, the differ- 
ence is owing to a possible extension of his time-span and a 
correlated different tempo in his experience. Yet in either 
case, as Tennant himself has maintained, the essence of time 
as we know it, succession, is present. (Whatever empirical 
evidence there is for a different time-span in the divine ex- 
perience may be derived by applying the law of continuity 
beyond human experience, which, presumably, enjoys a 
greater time-span than does the amoeba.) Thus, though tlie 
natural Temporal process may be differently presented in 
God’s experience than in ours, we have no right, on this 
account, to infer that God is mysteriously supratemporal, ex- 
cept from the point of view of Time, or of time as experienced 
by us. If his functional relation to the latter is causal (creative 
and immanent or recreative), then he cannot be conceived as 
being the changeless source of change, or the supratemporal 
source of time. It is truer to say that we are in time because 
God is in time, and the difference between the two times must 
be decided as is the difference between his intelligence and 
ours. Tennant comes very near to this view when, in a con- 
cluding sentence, he says: 

It may well be that duration and succession are unique modes of 
ontal as well as of phenomenal being, which cannot be, as well as have 
not been, translated into terms of another type of serial order: that be- 
coming, not static perfection, is the fundamental nature of all created 
Reality, and also of the life as distinct [unfortunately] from the 
“substance," of the Creator.’®* 

That is, if eternity means more than endless duration. 

^^Philosophical Theology, II, 139. Cf. the note at the end of this chapter. 
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3. CREATION 

When we were discussing Ward’s view of creation we argued 
that (to put the argument in a briefer and different form) the 
relation of God to the universe had to be either logical, as 
Spinoza held, or dynamic. That is, the relation must be either 
logical implication or a causality which brings into being 
something new. It is the newness, as well as the relative 
independence, of organic life and man, at least, which the hy- 
pothesis of creation is trying to explain; and because new- 
ness is inexplicable apart from change and time, we insisted 
that creation, resulting in the production of what was not 
similarly existent before, was a temporal act of God at a cer- 
tain point in divine history. Ward, rejecting the view that all 
active experience is temporal, is attempting to show that 
creation is not logical, but yet not temporall 

Tennant’s position is not essentially different from Ward’s. 
Since the Designer of the universe is responsible for its “pri- 
mary collocations,” he is not simply the Architect but the 
Creator. “In other words, the ordering of the world as a 
whole cannot be conceived as transcreation, or as relative crea- 
tion. . . : the initial determining of specific initial interrela- 
tions, and the positing of relata with determinate natures, are 
necessarily one and the same activity.” Creation means 
“positing of other onta” and implies that the creative ac- 
tivity is volitional, since that is the nearest analogue we have 
in our experience. 

Yet Tennant, like Ward, is quite willing to admit “that the 
kernel of positive meaning in the notion of creation, viz., 
positing, is inexplicable,” and that “the modus operandi of 
divine creativity is wholly unimaginable and inconceiv- 
able.” But he defends himself by holding that (a) there 
must be some unanalyzable and unassimilable ultimates, (b) 

^“Independence does not require time and change ordinarily, but unless 
ultimate plurality is admitted, it does when we are considering God’s relation 
to man. 

^’^Philosophical Theology, II, 123. 

Ibid. 

II, 125. 
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that theism is here not setting up a new mystery not present in 
any other theory. These two points Broad seems to overlook 
when he says: “But surely the essence of Dr Tennant’s de- 
fense of Theism is that it does, and rival theories do not, give 
an intellectually satisfactory explanation of this mystery.” 
Theism, we should hold with Tennant, can hardly be said to 
be superior to other views because of its doctrine of creation, 
but since other cosmogonies are no more intelligible in this 
respect and cannot account as adequately for the explicanda, 
Theism is more acceptable. As Tennant says: 

If the alternatives [to creation] are self-subsistence, indefinite re- 
gress, emanation, and self-manifestation in a finite many, these arc 
equally obscure or mysterious; and for the same reason. But while all 
these leave the particularity and diversity, the inferiority and dominance, 
of the various constituents of the ontal world wholly unaccounted for, 
and thereby decline to reduce superfluous mysteriousness, they supply 
no sufficient reason for the forthcomingness of this peculiarly ordered 
world rather than of any “possible” aggregate whatever.’®” 

But Broad returns with a more formidable, though already 
weakened, objection. To say that the notion of creation is 
“not derivable from experience’* is “a very awkward admis- 
sion” for Tennant, who is arguing by analogy with human 
experience and “who insists that all our concepts are of em- 
pirical origin. I cannot imagine whence, on Dr Tennant’s 
view, the notion of creation can have come into the human 
mind.” This latter objection would be stronger (and un- 
justified) if Tennant claimed that he had a clear idea of the 
modus operandi of creation. At all events, in addition to what 
he has said about the necessity of alogical ultimates some- 
where, Tennant might well answer that, as Ward said, there 
is nothing in experience to contradict creation and that in the 
experience of free will and relative creation we have sugges- 
tions of creation. He might also have suggested that the 
mystery involved in the notion of God’s creating without pre- 
existent data is ultimately not essentially different from the 

XXXIX (1930), 481. 

Philosophical Theology, II, 125, 126. 

^^^Ibid., II, 125. 

Mmd, XXXIX (1930), 480. 
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mystery involved when one soliloquizes: “How does this other 
person think or do this? I can by analogy with my own experi- 
ence go so far with him, but I cannot see how he goes on from 
there. The very fact that I am not he makes my exact knowl- 
edge of it impossible.” In other words, in God’s creation we 
have no intrinsically greater mystery than exists for us when 
we try to understand the creative genius who, by virtue of his 
genius, is different from ourselves. We can recognize the dif- 
ference but we cannot define the exact operation of his ex- 
traordinary power. 

Broad himself, it is interesting to note, unable to accept free 
will, finds it necessary to account for moral responsibility by 
postulating the pre-existence of persons. A person is morally 
responsible for an action (a) if it is intentional, (b) to the ex- 
tent that it is determined by his character and disposition, and 
(c) as long as these in turn are products of his previous experi- 
ence. “In order to reconcile (b) and (c) it seems necessary to 
assume that the person has existed and has been having experi- 
ences and doing actions through all past time, though there 
may have been periods during which he was completely 
quiescent and unconscious.” Though Broad (presumably) 
does not claim that all notions are derived from experience, 
it is difficult to see how this notion of self-subsistence and ever- 
lasting pre-existence is any more intelligible than the kind of 
positing involved in creation. Of course. Broad might well 
answer that theism employs the concept of self-subsistence and 
everlasting pre-existence to describe God, and that the theist 
in adding creation is including another mystery. To this it 
may be answered that the relation between self-subsistent 
minds and God is open to all the difficulties W^ard found in 
pluralism; mystery is still with us. 

Turning now to the details of the Creator-Designer’s rela- 
tion to his creation, the problem arises for Tennant, as it did 
for Pringle-Pattison and the others: Does purpose as ascribed 
to God have the characteristics especially of desire or want 

^This quotation is directly from the lecture, delivered in the class on 
ethics, February *, 1935, and is made possible by Dr. Broad’s generosity in 
lending his notes for this purpose. 
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and preconceived plan? Tennant is emphatic in holding that 
“the element of value, of desire and satisfaction, is not elimin- 
able from the idea of purpose,” for then purpose is no dif- 
ferent from cause, mechanism, or noncontradiction. But Ten- 
nant joins Ward in holding that “God qua God is creator, and 
the creator qua creator is God: or ‘God without the world is 
not God.’ ” Furthermore, it is superfluous anthropomor- 
phism to hold that for God, as for us, presentation and will are 
distinct, and that for him to whom “intellective intuition” is 
ascribed, there needed to be a prior will to create. Creation 
can be conceived as “idea and deed together, and the divine 
transcendence as not temporal priority, but as consisting in the 
difference between God and His utterance.” We need not 
repeat our objections and alternative to Ward’s similar views. 
It does seem, however, that Tennant also is neither sufficiently 
empirical nor coherent in overlooking the emergence of the 
organic world and man in the temporal order of evolution.^®*^ 

At all events, we see no difficulty in supposing that God has 
a plan which he has not fully completed, and, indeed, which 
must wait for its fulfillment on human cooperation in the 
human sphere and on the effects of his own working against 
obstructions within his own nature.^®® Tennant himself in- 
sists that divine purposiveness must be conceived not as the 
working out of a preordained plan in which all is foreseen, 
but as one which allows some adaptation to the developments 
of created autonomous beings. This plan must not “involve 
sacrifice of ethical dignity of the individual person as an end 
for himself, and [consider him] no mere instrument to the 
future perfecting of others.” But there is no other factor of 
which the divine plan must take account. 

It has been evident all along that Tennant is anxious to 
state theism in terms of other than “static concepts,” such as 
abstract perfection and immutability. Consequently, in dis- 

Philosophical Theology, II, 116. 

^^Ibid., II, 128. 

^^Ibid., II, 129. 

Cf. Chapter III, above. 

jMFor further definition of the “obstruction” see Chapter VII, below. 

'^^Philosophical Theology, II, 118. 
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cussing immutability, he insists that as applied to God it 
can refer only to his purpose “as a whole.” “The divine 
immutability, in fact, can only be self-identity and self-consist- 
ency through change; and the divine perfection, if it include 
more than morality, cannot be static completedness but is 
rather self-manifestation of the Eternal in the temporal process 
of ethically significant history.” As for the word “infinite,” 
its significance for theology is merely to repeat what creation 
already implies, that God is not dependent on any other self- 
subsistent being. The meaning of God’s goodness and omnip- 
otence will be discussed in the next chapter in relation to the 
problem of evil. 


4. THE PERSONAI.ITY OF GOD 

The hypothesis required to explain the intelligence and 
ethical purposiveness of the world and man must for this very 
reason be a God who is a person. The nature of God may not 
be exhaustively described by the empiricist, but God must be 
“at least characterised by intelligence, valuation, and voli- 
tion,” which constitute the essence of personality as we 
know it in addition to the subjecthood it presupposes. If 
“supra-personal” simply means the transcendence in God of 
those characteristics of personality which, apart from these 
submitted, arc purely accidents of human nature in this en- 
vironment, tlien the expression is acceptable. But if it de- 
notes the “non-volitional, non-purposive, and non-ethical, the 
expression becomes a synonym for ‘impersonal,’ and must be 
rejected.” God, as an hypothesis adequate to explain the data, 
cannot be a name for a “universal reason, ineffable being, or 
even for absolute morality or a tendency that makes for 
righteousness, but rather ... a determinate spirit who is an 
artist and a lover as well as a geometriser. . . .” 

5. THE OMNISCIENCE OF GOD 

In his treatment of the omniscience of God, Tennant once 
more follows the empirical approach. Accordingly, he poses 

/Vi/ 7 rLvo/;/nV«/ Theology, II, 1 18. Ibid., II, 166. 

II, i.|9 (italics mine). ^"^Ibid. 
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the question: What aspects of knowledge in liuman expe- 
rience are “characteristics as are known to be humanly 
conditioned”? After analysis, he concludes that though 
mediating objects are involved in human knowledge of nou- 
mena, they need not be similarly posited for a personal Crea- 
tor, while sense-knowledge, conditioned by the body, cannot 
be attributed to him.^”’'* To repeat, though we are limited to 
the phenomenal, there is no reason to suppose that God does 
not know the ontal “face to face” (and this is certainly true in 
a personalistic metaphysics where the ontal world is God’s 
energizing, his body, as it were). Furthermore, God as Crea- 
tor, “uniquely related to every part of the world and to the 
world as a whole, must be . . . omnipresent; and, in virtue of 
an unrestricted range of attention. He must be said to be om- 
niscient as to all that is and has been, and also as to all that will 
be, m so far as it is the outcome of uniform causation^ 

The limitation suggested in this last clause is that God can- 
not foreknow the exact future, as contrasted to the general 
tendency, of those creatures which are also creators (and for 
Tennant and Ward this means the inorganic world, while for 
us it means simply the organic and human in various degrees, 
according to the amount of freedom possessed). Ciod can 
neither foresee, nor experience, as erleben, the states and feel- 
ings of these individuals. In creating free creatures God lim- 
ited his knowledge by the number of alternatives they might 
take. 

Sorley, however, argues that (a) since God’s knowledge of 
man’s mind is not external but internal and even better than 
man’s knowledge of himself, and (b) since “God’s knowledge 
is not limited to a finite span of the time process,” (c) there- 
fore, “the whole course of the world’s history will be seen by 
him in a single or immediate intuition.” Consequently, 
God knows the entire past and future and present in the same 
way, for example, as we know past, present, and future in the 
specious present. But Tennant cannot be gainsaid when he 
fairly retorts to such a suggestion that (a) since the difference 

II, 173. II. 175 (italics mine). 

ibid., II, 17.J, 175. Sorley, Moral Values, p. 465. 
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between the past and future still holds for our experience, and 
(b) since we are notes in the symphony (contemplated by Sor- 
ley, Pringle-Pattison, and Taylor) which has not yet been 
played entirely , therefore (c) God can know the symphony only 
as the designing Composer, rather than as a listener who, hear- 
ing it for a second or third time, can know it as a whole. Exact 
knowledge of the whole is impossible unless there is “one sole 
composer, not many,” but then “prescience becomes prede- 
termination, and the foreseen is the intended, down to the 
veriest detail.” 


6. DIVINE IMMANENCE 

Obviously one’s views of divine immanence will be influ- 
enced by one’s metaphysical construction, but Tennant’s gen- 
eral position, metaphysics aside, is that the creation of primary 
collocations is not in itself enough to account for the present 
world, as a deist might contend. The groundwork of Ten- 
nant’s metaphysical thinking is, as already noted, a relative 
(created) dualism of God and the ontal world, which we con- 
ceptualize as Physical. Cartesian continuous recreation is 
superfluous unless we suppose, without empirical justifica- 
tion, that “the beings which God creates or plants out, with 
existence-for-self” are fleeting and need continual support. 
God’s immanence is needed, however, to account for the con- 
sistence of perduring elements whose “delegated spontaneity 
and independence,” or “erratic tendencies,” might well have 
developed into a “purpose-foiling aggregate.” 

But if all, or even any, of the world-constituents have this relative inde- 
pendence as substance-causes, their conspiration to produce our cosmos, 
with its particular trend and purpose, can be better accounted for if we 
suppose their possible waywardness to be compensated by a continual di- 
rective or creative activity of God, for Whom the world, with all its differ- 
entiated detail and its ever new emergent products, is always one whole.^“ 

Thus God’s activity is not confined simply to the creation of 
primary collocations; and the interrelation of things, which 
was the ground for belief in God, would have been impossible 

Philosophical Theology, II, 177. 

Ibid., II, 212. 


^Ibid., II, 212, 213. 
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without providential control. For Tennant, who rejects 
“wholesale occasionalism” in order to allow for tlie “free play” 
of ontal beings which become proximate causes in the evolu- 
tion of the world, immanence is consequently conceived as 
divine action on the substance-causes. This divine activity 
consists in either “an unceasing providential guidance or in 
sporadic creative activity which miracle involves when it is 
conceived as the production of effects such as could not emerge 
out of unassisted potencies of the world-elements.” (iod is 
transcendent as Creator but immanent in his action on spon- 
taneous individuals, so that the laws of their interaction 
express their own created natures and God’s providential con- 
trol. Hence, the laws of nature are not a self-subsistent prius 
to God or to created substance-causes. There is every reason 
to suppose that the cosmic Ground may have more immediate 
contact with monads than souls have with each other or the 
dominant monad with lower monads.^®- 

Our objections to pan-psychism which, if of any avail, are 
all the more applicable to this view of substance-causes (pro- 
vided the spiritual monad is not meant), need not be repeated. 
Tennant, furthermore, would have difficulty in justifying his 
accusation that the “thoroughgoing doctrine of divine imma- 
nence in the physical world” would conflict with the “funda- 
mental assumptions on which all scientific induction has been 
found to be based”; for scientific induction rests not on the 
existence of a “planted out” world, but on the order of phe- 
nomena which, on a personalistic metaphysics, would have as 
its ontal ground the divine energizing. If it is true that on this 
system *'all possibility of coping with the problem of evil” 
is removed, an empirical theism must take the consequences, 
and, as we shall try to indicate,^®® traditional theism will have 
to be modified. 

The fact that the purpose of the world is ethical imposes 
limitations on the scope of God’s immanent action or influence 
on persons. The human mind is not “the passive mouthpiece 

II. 215. 

i“Cf. ibid., II, 219. 

^Ibid., II, 215. 


^^Ibid., II, 214. 

Cf. Chapter VII, below. 
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of God,” and God’s immanence is, therefore, neither to be con- 
ceived as operating in human reason as the activity of the 
Logos or in conscience as the voice of God. “Indeed so long 
as God’s immanence is identified with grace, and grace in turn 
is conceived as quasi-physical, non-moral, or impersonal force, 
an occult and coercive influence upon the soul . . . ethical 
theism can be but liostile to the doctrine,” *** for it means 
overriding human personality. Furthermore, if such grace 
could be given without violating human personality “it would 
be inexcusable for not removing en bloc the moral infirm- 
ities of man.” Finally, Tennant reminds us that there 
may be intimate contacts between God and man, since (a) 
there cannot be less and there may well be more in the un- 
fathomed life of man than psychology has discovered, and 
since (b) operations not open to introspection but consistent 
with moral dignity may be possible. Yet known fact does force 
Tennant to deny the impartation of knowledge and moral 
strength over and above that made possible by the creation or 
transcendent, rather than immanent, activity of God. 

K. Summary 

We now have outlined an empirical theology which at most 
points avoids the errors of the other empirical arguments for 
God. Not only does Tennant stay closer to experience and 
use a method which prevents him from being easily led astray, 
but his analysis and conclusions are on the whole more ade- 
quate. Philosophical Theology and Moral Values and the Idea 
of God tower above the other works we have studied, as well 
as practically all the literature on our subject in Great Britain. 
These two works part company mainly on the status of values, 
or the last and very important step in the wider teleological 
argument. Tennant’s account we take to be more empirical 
and more adequate. Our criticisms of his work have been at 
points where the empirical wedge was not driven deeply 
enough, where the demands of the rigorous empirical method 
were not quite adequately met. As we study the problem of 

186 Philosophical Theology, II, 222. 

Ibid. 


^Ibid. 
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evil we shall find that Tennant (as well as the others) falters 
to a greater degree in the application of this method. 

The following theses give too briefly the main points of this 
chapter: 

1. The most empirical method is that which investigates 
the order of knowing by criticism of presumptive 
knowledge with the aid of genetic-analytic psychology. 

2. The core of objective reality is sense-impression, from 
which ideas are derived by way of the imaginal, but for 
which alone they are valid; yet the mind selects and 
interprets its data according to its interests and derives 
the basic categories of cause and substance from the ex- 
perience of the self and body. 

3. The pure ego is an inferred Reality, and its noumenal 
unity, presupposed by the awareness of consciousness, 
makes experience possible. But we have argued that 
the self can have acquaintance-knowledge of itself even 
though there are no impression-like qualia, and that 
the noumenal self is an empty abstraction from the ex- 
perienced self. 

4. Knowledge, the result of interaction between the inter- 
ested subject and the objective continuum, always 
involves alogical elements, is neither completely empir- 
ical nor a priori, and ultimately is faith in the most 
reasonable hypothesis. 

5. Knowledge is of the phenomenal world whose relations 
express those of the causal noumenal world which, for 
Tennant, is relatively independent and may be non- 
spiritual. But since activity which is not will is mean- 
ingless, we follow Berkeley and Lotze, Bowne and 
Brightman, in holding that the noumenal inorganic 
world is God’s will. 

6. In ethical knowledge there is no unique value-object, 
but value is partly constituted by feeling and conation 
and partly by the capacity of things or of the noumenal 
to affect us or to cause feeling and consequently evoke 
valuation; ethical principles are generalizations from 
experiences of value and have Objective validity for 
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personal life in concrete situations. But moral obliga- 
tion to will the best is sui generis, though it has no 
cognitive function. 

7. Religious experience is not an independent source of 
knowledge about God, for it is constituted “religious’* 
and sui generis by being interpreted in terms of the 
idea of God or of a superhuman being — an idea de- 
rived, by idealization, from ordinary knowledge of the 
world and man. 

8. Tennant’s wider teleological argument is a chain whose 
links are the regularity of nature, knowledge, and 
value, which are inexplicable apart from a good God 
who created and directed the ultimate collocations of 
reality so that a universe in which moral values could 
be realized was possible. 

9. For Tennant, God, not nontemporal but supratempo- 
ral, has a functional relation to Time and time. But 
a function related to time yet not temporal is an im- 
possible abstraction like extension without color, for 
activity without change and time is meaningless. How- 
ever, God’s temporal experience probably has a differ- 
ent time-span and tempo than our own. 

10. God is a Person who (a) knows the past and present 
completely but cannot know exactly the future of free 
created beings, (b) exerts a providential control over 
his nonpersonal creation, and (c) respects the moral 
dignity of persons. 
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Addendum: Tennant on Time 

Dr. Tennant wrote the following addition to proposition 9. 
This statement is not inconsistent with what has been said and 
criticized, but it does bring out the temporalism in his think- 
ing which is modified by what we have tried to show is an 
untenable distinction between the noumenal and the phe- 
nomenal, especially as regards time. 

God is supra-temporal not in the sense of absolute timelessness, such 
as is predicable only of truths or ideas, but in the sense of noumenal. 
Conceptual Time can safely be applied only to that from which it has 
been abstracted, i.e., the phenomenal, or to the effects of the efficiency 
of noumenal beings whose acts make “filled time”; not to the noumenal 
beings, which are not effects nor phenomena. Also God is not supra- 
temporal in the sense that He has no functional relation to the temporal; 
the phenomenal is not the illusory, but is grounded in the noumenal. 

At the same time, though I regard the noumenal, and therefore God, 
as not “in” conceptual Time, as is the phenomenal world, I cannot 
conceive of the experience of a Spiritual Being as not involving an ele- 
ment of the temporal kind, however differently it may need to be ex- 
pressed in the case of God from the way in which it is expressed in our 
case; so that though I maintain we have no right to regard God as not 
supra-temporal I admit that He cannot be regarded as suprsi-temporal; 
but whether this means more than “functionally related to Time,” our 
knowledge as to the noumenal is too limited to permit of dogmatic 
assertion. 



CHAPTER VII 


AN EMPIRICAL VIEW OF THE GOODNESS OF GOD 
A. Review 

Our investigation so far has revealed a halting use of empirical 
method in late British thought. In the work of Tennant we 
have found the most faithful adherence to this procedure and 
the soundest use of the data available, though we have argued 
that his views of the noumenal ego, the nature of moral obliga- 
tion, the eternity of God, nontemporal creation, and ultimate 
reality are insufliciently empirical and inadequate interpreta- 
tions of the data. The dominant thought of this study has 
been that the known facts of man’s experience in this physical 
universe must be explained, our premise being that the task 
of philosophy in any age is to give the most coherent account 
of the available data supplied by the whole of man’s observa- 
tion. Any idea of God, the mystic’s, the scientist’s, the moral- 
ist’s, or the idea that there is no God, has been treated simply 
as an hypothesis with no more prirna jade preference for one 
than another, though as the facts were organized we or our 
subjects tried to fit each key to the lock of coherence. 

A large part of our investigation was concerned with the 
evaluation of moral arguments for God. We found that, with 
the exception of Tennant, our philosophers made a peculiar 
disjunction between the human and subhuman world. Man 
was not to be considered as nurtured solely by Mother Nature 
but by a non-natural realm whence his true values had their 
source. Therefore, though his physical sustenance came from 
his natural and human environment, his ethical life would 
have been impossible had he not been provided with a meta- 
physical moral environment whence he could read off moral 
valuations as he did physical relations in his objective con- 
tinua. That is, rightly insisting against Hume that an empir- 
ical philosophy must consider the moral as well as the physical 
realm, tliey turned with Kant aivay from the natural world, 
including the natural man (which at most gave them — so 
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they thought — an indifferent Intelligence), and posited a 
moral world as in some sense responsible for moral valuations 
(as the ontal world was responsible for their phenomenal 
world). They did not stop to ask whether the phenomenal 
moral world, with which they perforce had to start, could 
be explained by analysis of man’s own developing nature in 
relation to Nature. They did not realize that tlie effects 
(moral valuations) might be explained by reference especially 
to the conative and affective life of man as stimulated by the 
environment, so that human valuations, like natural judg- 
ments, might be considered joint-products of man and the 
world in interaction. Hence, though they were not oblivious 
to the existence of the physical world and man’s conative 
nature, in actual argument for God they turned to man’s non- 
conative cognition of a non-natural moral realm. Without 
such a moral realm they found no basis for the knowledge 
and inspiration needed for the ethical transformation of the 
natural world and the conative nature of man, which was 
meanly conceived as desire simply for selfish ends and 
pleasure. 

Thus, the moral and the natural realm (including man as 
conative) were really dichotomized, and the moral was the 
superinduced supplement of, rather than growth from, the 
natural. This dichotomy was based on the additional prem- 
ise that, unless there were such a moral realm of valid ideals, 
ethical progress was inexplicable, and insuperable difliculties 
confronted attempts to establish the existence of a good (k)d. 
On the views considered, however, though ideals were not 
sufficiently realized in man, the unrealized but known moral 
realm was still to be explained, and a good God was therefore 
postulated. Thus, the existence of such a God was based, not 
on the fact that this was a world in which values could be and 
actually had been realized and enjoyed, but really on tlie 
necessity for a source of the metaphysically objective values 
which were supposedly the conditio sine qua non of wliatever 
values had been realized. Consequently, the argument for 
God’s goodness rested ultimately not on a fait accompli, not 
on the progress of the universe to this point in history, but 
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on what might be. The argument stood, and faltered, at its 
most critical point on a moral epistemology which, we have 
tried to show, is faulty.^ 

And the main ground for this error was the failure to take 
the conative life of man seriously enough. Indeed, Ward, 
Pringle-Pattison, Sorley (and Taylor) would find conation a 
very important factor in the selection of parts of the natural 
objective continuum, but, strange to say, they make it a mere 
spectator in the achievement of moral knowledge. In some 
respects they treat it as matter for the moral form, as it were, 
to inform. It was Tennant only who awoke from the ration- 
alistic slumber which not only led Kant to overlook the 
significance of the conative life, but through him also affected 
the moral epistemology of our writers. Tennant profited 
from the mistakes of the others and, analyzing experience 
more correctly, found that conation was the raw material 
constituting value-claim. 

Proceeding from this point in the company of Tennant, 
we argued that our value-claims were the result of our deter- 
minate natures in a given environment. Instead of explaining 
progress in (true) valuation by increasing vision of a dimly 
conceived realm, knowledge of which in any case had to be 
translated into terms applicable for this human-natural realm, 
we found rather that man’s created nature, its capacities never 
clearly gauged, was the ground for his ever-recurring moral 
unrest and strife, and that his ideals at any point were the re- 
sults of his rational criticism of his value-claims. And, now 
proceeding alone, we also discovered that the conscience or 
moral intuition, which was the subject of much controversy, 
was neither a cognitive faculty with a peculiar moral object, 
nor something reducible to feeling, thought, or will. On the 
other hand, conscience though it denoted the unique ex- 
perience of obligation to do what was considered the best, 
had no cognitive function. Thus, any value-claim may have 
been morally imperative; yet the Good was not the object of 
one moral intuition or a set of moral intuitions but the result 

* The reader is referred to my article “An Empirical Critique of the Moral 
Argument for God," in the Journal of Religion, XVIII (1938), *75-288. 
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of criticism of value-claims. In this way, the absoluteness 
felt in moral experience was taken into account without mud- 
dling the epistemological issue, or, in other words, the most 
significant claims of the moral realist or intuitionist and the 
moral naturalist were thus reconciled. 

Therefore, a realm of metaphysically objective values, per- 
sonalized or not, is by no means the main source of belief 
in God. A personal God, however, is necessary to account for 
the natural and moral developments of the known and ex- 
perienced universe, as Tennant’s teleological argument sliows. 
In short, the alpha and omega of Tennant’s reasoning are the 
values grasped and realized in Unite personality. And we 
have insisted (a) that man’s discovery of the laws of spiritual 
well-being, the “higher life” and the “wider life,” laws appli- 
cable to man in his relation to himself, his fellow men, and 
his environment, are not simply fancies created entirely by 
man, but laws expressing his created nature and its experi- 
enced values in his created environment; (b) that conse- 
quently they may be used to indicate the nature and purpose 
of the ultimate Source of both. Our other philosophers, 
however, felt constrained to base God’s goodness not on the 
achieved but on the achievable, and, indeed, the empirical 
facta were supplemented by cognita in order to find more ade- 
quate ground for the goodness of God. As we have noted, 
each of them felt that realized value was inadequate to 
establish God’s goodness, and Tennant’s position would be 
criticized for resting on evidence which could indicate no 
more than a powerful Intelligence. What is very important, 
therefore, is to consider Tennant’s arguments for God’s 
goodness in the light of the facts of evil. The problem of evil, 
of course, is a problem for the others also, but we turn to a 
consideration of his treatment because it reflects the excellent 
work of Martineau, who affected Tennant through Ward. 
The main arguments of Pringle-Pattison and Sorley ^ are not 
essentially different from Tennant’s. Hence, though impor- 
tant differences will be pointed out, Tennant’s argument may 
be fairly considered as representative. 

* Cf. Chapter V, Section I, alx)ve. 
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B. The Problem of Evil 

1. MORAL EVIL 

(a) Tennant makes short work of theories which would 
pronounce evil illusory, “for, if evil is illusion, the illusion is 
an evil. . . ^ Tennant’s thesis, on the other hand, is that 

this is the best possible world for the creation of ethical beings 
who are the products of God’s love. This does not mean that 
God was confronted with certain possibilities from which 
he had to choose prior to his actual creation, for the very 
determinateness of God’s being foreclosed possibilities; and 
possibility, as Lotze correctly held, has meaning only in rela- 
tion to actuality. In any case, for Tennant as for the others, 
“Cfod without a world is a superflous abstraction. . . ^ 

The main point is that truth and goodness, for example, or 
any other “eternal laws,” are not to be conceived as a priiis 
which God had to realize, but that the constitution of this 
world and man reflect God’s determinate nature. The crea- 
tion was a Creation in Love whose very nature it is to impart 
itself. The world is an evolutionary one because moral good- 
ness cannot be created as such or implanted by God in his 
creatures. What the theist must show is that “in and behind 
. . . evil there is a soul of good,” that the evils are not 
superfluous.''* 

(1) At this point, as we stop to get our bearings, we may 
merely mention a minor objection. Has Tennant any right 
to hold that God’s creation of other beings was owing to 
love, before he has successfully solved the problem of evil? 
This, however, is largely a matter of procedure in argument, 
and we pass to a larger issue. 

(2) How frequently it occurs that theists who reject the 
deterministic view that the character of the finite self deter- 
mines action hold a similar doctrine about God’s action! 
Do the facts of experience, however, allow us to say: God 
being what he was, this evolutionary world was aimed at a 


^ PliiI()sof)hinil Theology, II, 181. 
II, 183. 


^IbUL, II, 185. 
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moral end, not because God could have done otherwise, but 
because he could not violate his own nature, from ^vhich this 
world alone could follow? Are we justified in maintaining 
more than the position that God is responsible for this evolu- 
tionary world, whether there was an alternative or not? It is 
only when God’s nature is regarded as inflexibly good, work- 
ing goodness mechanically or automatically, that the view 
cited is possible. It is difficult, in dealing with the attributes 
of God, to keep on the empirical trail and not reason in the 
manner of the ontological argument. Yet, when empirical 
theology abides by its method, it can grant only tliat tliis 
world is the one actually created (chosen or not), and concede 
that perfect goodness may not be a structural property of 
God, for conceivably it may have been subject to develop- 
ment. We cannot tell. All we can ask is: Has the God who 
made possible the history of the world xve knoxUy whether he 
was good before that or will be good a million years hence, 
been good in that history, and how good? A related point 
must be added. 

(3) We have found every reason to suppose that tlic crea- 
tion of man was an act in time for God’s experience and in 
Time for our experience. The doctrine of the eternity (as 
meaning other than everlasting duration) of God solved no 
problems and created the problem of relating God to time 
and our Temporal measurements. Instead of giving God 
power to overcome change, God has been lifted above change 
(not so much by Tennant) to protect certain human aspira- 
tions against the anthropomorphic conception of time as a 
disintegrating factor. On the other hand, cosmic and organic 
evolution indicate that God “worketh” and is not overcome 
with labor. It is no mere first glance which results in the view 
that God has not finished his creation, or, if the inorganic 
world is identified with God, his own development. The im- 
portant point, however, is that a changing God may well be 
consistent with the facts of experience, and, indeed, is it not 
difficult to think of an immanent God who worketh not? 
The problem is: What is the relation of that change to us, 
and how is it to be conceived? Is it a growth in power, wis- 
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dom, or goodness, or in all together, or in any two of these? 
We may now continue with Tennant’s argument. 

(b) God’s goodness can be judged only in terms of our 
categories of worth. Consequently, it is important to say what 
kind of world would be best for moral man. “The ‘best 
possible’ world, then, or the world that is worthiest of God 
and man, must be ... a theatre of moral life and love.” ® 
A world catering to man’s pleasure, in which neither want 
nor effort was necessary, would not be conducive to moral 
character and moral progress, our highest goods. 

The idea of the “best possible” forces Tennant to consider 
the meaning of omnipotence as applied to God. In the first 
place, since ultimate possibilities are limited by the deter- 
minate actualities of God’s nature, it is absurd to say that he 
can do both the possible and the impossible when these are 
correlatively defined. On the other hand, to hold that the laws 
of thought are valid independently of God and of the world 
and impose themselves upon God, as upon us, with necessity 
is once more to hold to a validity which is not valid of some- 
thing, and therefore “a mental figment.” For Tennant “the 
sum of eternal truths become modes of God’s being and 
activity, and is neither their prius nor their product.” ® God 
is not to be considered as a non-logical Being becoming 
logical, an indeterminate Being becoming determinate by 
the realization of possibilities. It is the self-consistency of 
God’s activity that is the basis of logical eternal truths and 
his goodness is his activity of love — if it can be maintained. 
God, therefore, can do all that is in his nature, his moral 
purpose being the product of his nature. The only modifica- 
tion we should make is that there is no ground for supposing 
(unless we use the ontological argument) that God could 
not have been inconsistent or evil, though his choice to be 
self-consistent and good certainly expressed his nature — a 
nature which, however, was also capable of doing otherwise. 

(c) If moral character is the end to be achieved by man, 
freedom is necessary, and God could not therefore will a best 
possible world in which freedom and the possibility of evil 

Philosophical Theology, II, 186. ’’Ibid., II, 187. ^Ibid.,ll, 188. 
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were excluded. Hence, God foreknew and was responsible 
for the possibility of evil but not for its actualization: “He 
permits, . . . the evil in order that there may be the good.” ® 
We cannot have our cake and eat it too; if we desire moral 
character and its basis in self-determination, we cannot fairly 
object to a world in which the possibility of failure is open. 
Hence, there may be evil incidental to the world, but if the 
ideal of moral character and its essence, love, are the highest 
values, “the process by which it is attainable is also good, 
despite the evil incidental to it.”^® Thus, theism has an ex- 
planation for moral evil in the discipline requisite to the 
achievement of moral character. “We deem the prize worth 
the cost, and life without moral strife and attainment to be 
not worth while.” The values we have achieved and may 
call our own have been worth the sweat and toil, and we ap- 
prove of a universe in which we can learn to love, even though 
the consequence is suffering and evil. 

(d) One of course might argue that the delegation of free- 
dom to man might mean that evil will one day overcome 
goodness, but Tennant once more forces us to face actualities 
and judge possibilities by them. First, it cannot be denied 
that there has been moral advance in man’s history though 
the line on the cosmic graph zigzags. We cannot regard man’s 
development as a sheer accident likely to be permanently 
reversed; nor can we argue that evil will ever be completely 
overcome. When we were considering the empirical con- 
servation of value we found that our universe was one in 
which, despite the fact that many values had been lost, others 
were aufgehoben in a universe which still made the creation 
of new values possible. In this very decade we find the nations 
more capable than ever before of destroying their respective 
civilizations and values, while internally, suffering, uncer- 
tainty, and fear dominate life. But in the presence of despair 
itself hope is still possible because Nature’s breast is full, 
agencies for the reorganization and development of the wider 
life are still at work. Knowledge awaits courage. We are 
living on the edge of volcanoes of our own making, but we are 
II, 189. II, 191. ^Ibid., II, 192. 
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also faced with ideas of a new order we can venturously 
create. If we allow another cataclysm to overtake us, it will 
remain for those who are left to philosophize about progress. 
The hope and despair which fill our hearts and minds consti- 
tute the concrete meaning of moral freedom, not only in 
our national and international life, but in our personal moral 
struggles. 

What has been said is not contrary to Tennant’s next con- 
tention that “there is something in goodness which promotes 
its own conservation, and something in evil that promises dis- 
ruption — if not self-extinction, at least impotence to become 
supreme. And this is so, contingency and freewill notwith- 
standing.” As he continues: “Evil desires and evil purposes 
conflict with one another, so that evil as well as goodness re- 
sists and thwarts conspiration in evil.” And, as already men- 
tioned in addition to Ward’s similar argument, the very facts 
that evil itself cannot be successful without a modicum of 
good and that the strength of nations engaged in war de- 
pends to a good extent on the courage of their people and 
the loyalty of their allies indicate that evil is not a structural 
clement of the universe which brought man into being. 

It would seem to us, therefore, that considerations such as 
these adduced cannot be explained without postulating a 
Friend as the Designer and the Ground of the universe. The 
values actually achieved — and values which might have been 
achieved had man controlled himself to the extent of his 
powers — in a world that made him and them possible cannot 
be explained apart from the hypothesis of a God good enough 
and interested enough to provide them. To this extent are 
we forced if we are to explain our present universe and its 
achievements, to postulate a Spirit in the universe who con- 
ducts his own life in such a way as to make possible human- 
ity’s achieved values. Even if God were interested mainly in 
a universe and other creatures unknown to us, so that the 
whole history of man would be a by-product of the cosmic 
process, we could say that the process has on the whole been 
good to that by-product. But there is no reason for this 


^ Phil()sol)hical Theology, II, 191. 


^Ibid. 
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premise if we argue empirically only from what we know. 
Our argument would derive its worth not from moral im- 
peratives, not from the existence of a cognitively experienced 
realm of “ensouled” values, not on the supposition that “even 
if” a perfect deed had never occurred the existence of God 
would be a reasonable postulate, but on man’s actually 
grasped and experienced values. We find no adequate grounds 
for Hume’s statement: “The whole presents nothing but the 
idea of a blind Nature, impregnated by a great vivifying prin- 
ciple, and putting forth from her lap, without discernment 
or parental care, her maimed and abortive children!” 
There is no sufficient reason foi holding that the goodness 
of God cannot be inferred from the phenomena of the world 
“while there are so many ills in the universe, and while these 
ills might so easily have been remedied as far as human 
understanding can be allowed to judge on such a subject” 

— at least so far as moral good and evil are considered. If 
we are going to evaluate what we know and not be led off 
by mere possibilities, we may rest reasonably confident that 
we have a Friend in the universe.^^' This is fundamental to 
our whole discussion and is presupposed by any attempt to 
account for natural evil. 


2. NATURAL EVIL 

So far our argument has been built on the actual realization 
and the possibility of the achievement of values allowed by 
a universe which brought us forth, the thesis being that the 
achievement of the highest value, moral character, depended 
on moral freedom in a relatively stable world. We have 
acknowledged and insisted upon the necessity of the possi- 
bility of evil for moral discipline and have held that man’s 
progress has not been held back by the Master but by his 
own dullness as a pupil. The evils which befall man, how- 
ever, are not always of his own brewing; as Spinoza put it. 

Quoted by Sorley, Moral Values, p. 331, from Hume's Dialogues con- 
cerning Natural Religion (1779). 

^“Sorley, p. 331. 

Cf. Chapter V, Section H, above. 
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man is also in bondage to nature, and he who would hold to 
the complete goodness of God must explain natural events 
which, opposing and destroying both man and his values, 
are therefore evil. 

But it is well, before proceeding further, to understand 
what we mean by God’s moral perfection. We have already 
contended that there is little reason for holding that any of 
God’s attributes are what they are simply because they were 
the only ones possible, given his nature. Consequently, what- 
ever goodness means, it does not follow from God’s nature as 
the properties of a triangle follow from its nature. But good- 
ness may mean either the consistent willing of a good purpose 
(formal goodness), or the realization of a good purpose (ma- 
terial goodness), or both. When the theist, including our 
writers, speaks of God’s goodness he usually means the last, 
namely, the fulfilling of a consistently willed good purpose. 
This, at least, is the meaning we shall discuss. What this in- 
volves is that God, having set as his goal the creation of 
individuals who would autonomously realize themselves in 
accordance with the principle of love, used his otherwise 
unlimited power to make a world in which moral develop- 
ment would not be thwarted by anything external to man. 
A perfectly good God in this sense would create a subhuman 
universe in which man, by the use of his delegated powers, 
could achieve reasonable ends. 

Now our argument thus far has established the fact that 
the cosmic Mind is well-disposed toward us and has made 
possible a balance of good over evil. However, the problem 
remains: Is the nonhuman environment such that (though 
it is not a victorious enemy, but the ground of many of our 
values) it is the best possible for our moral development? 

We may now consider the essence of Tennant’s arguments 
for the affirmative. To begin, we can do no better than 
to quote the main problem and the proposed solution as 
Tennant states it. 

Much of human suffering, and many of the outrages of this present 
life upon our rational prudences and our most sacred affections . . . 
seem to be good for nothing, or to be non-essential for the realisation 
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of goodness. If a man already has it in him to meet pain with fortitude 
and patience, he is not necessarily one whit the better man after actually 
enduring excruciating tortures; and if an all-powerful being “appointed’' 
him such tortures, merely in order that his fortitude might pass from 
potentiality to actuality, such a being would be but a super-brute. How- 
ever, it can be argued that the forthcomingness of our suffering is in- 
evitably incidental to a moral order in a developing world. It ... is a 
necessary outcome of a determinate cosmos of the particular kind that 
can sustain rational and moral life.” 

The arguments developing and supporting this thesis are the 
following: 

(a) Whatever the metaphysical structure of reality may be, 
it is essential for the achievement of moral ends that the 
physical order be regular. “Without such regularity in phys- 
ical phenomena there could be no probability to guide us: 
no prediction, no prudence, no accumulation of ordered ex- 
perience, no pursuit of premeditated ends, no formation of 
habits, no possibility of character or of culture.’' No intel- 
lectual development would be possible, and hence no basis 
for moral achievement. In other words, just as Tennant held 
that moral freedom, which often resulted in pain and suffer- 
ing, was necessary for the attainment of the highest good, so 
now he holds that *‘we cannot have the advantages of a 
determinate order of things without its logically or its causally 
necessary disadvantages.” God accordingly does not will 
particular ills antecedently, but consequently, as the neces- 
sary outcome of the more basic provision of the stability 
which is the sine qua non of moral achievement. If a moral 
order was to be God’s, “a determinate world-plan” which 
automatically eliminated other goals and methods of achieve- 
ment was necessary. “As Dr Martineau has put it, the cos- 
mical equation being defined, only such results as are 
compatible with the values of its roots can be worked out, 
and these must be worked out.” 

We cannot, therefore, have determinate substances in a 
determinate and calculable world, which, when about to 
injure sentient beings, so change their properties that no 

Ibid., 11 , 200. 

Ibid., II, 2(X), 201 . 


^'^Philosophical Theology, II, 199. 
^ Ibid., II, 199, 200. 
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harm ensues. In a calculable world the water which cleans us, 
quenches our thirst, provides steam for power, and so on, 
cannot be expected or rationally desired to change its proper- 
ties in order not to drown us. Hence, in a necessarily complex 
world, “physical ills follow with the same necessity of phys- 
ical goods from the determinate ‘world-plan’ which secures 
that the world be a suitable stage for intelligent and ethical 
life.” And the important conclusion is that because natural 
evils are a necessary part of a whole order which makes the 
ethical order possible, they are neither superfluous nor abso- 
lute, iinniitigatcd evils. Since Nature as a whole is good, there 
is no reason for supposing that God is limited either in power 
to accomplish the good he intended or in goodness. But there 
is an important modification which deserves further analysis. 

As Tennant writes, “the goodness of God is vindicated if 
there be no reason to believe that the world-process involves 
more misery than Nature’s uniformity entails.” 22 But as he 
himself has already indicated, it does! Patience and fortitude 
would be possible without the excruciating pains man often 
has to bear, and the presence of imbeciles and other abortions 
of humanity cannot be explained by reference to their dis- 
ciplinary, educative, or spiritual values. And “the hardest fact 
of all for human equanimity’’ is the chaotic distribution of 
suffering and the lack of adjustment of anguish to particular 
needs, circumstances, and ability to suffer and overcome. “But 
the wind is not tempered to the shorn lamb; the fieriest trials 
often overtake those who least need torments to inspire fear, 
to evoke repentance, or to perfect patience. . . .’’ In other 
words, if evil is for disciplinary value, God is not so efficient 
as the good teacher who gives the pupil only the problems 
for which his faculties are ripe. 

(b) These facts, Tennant holds, are not disastrous, however, 
for a theism such as his own, which grants a limited autonomy 
to the created world, not only of human beings but of sub- 
human spiritual monads. For a theism (like personalism) 
which identifies the ontal world and God, however, there is 

PhUosophical Theology, II, 201. 

^Ibid., II, 202. Ibid., II, 203. ^ Ibid. 
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no retreat, since all physical happenings are tlien directly 
willed by God and reveal his nature.-”’ This contention, how- 
ever, overlooks the fact that, on the personal istic view, also, 
physical evil is explicable as the necessary result of a uni- 
versal regularity required for the production of a moral order. 
The same explanation is forthcoming, though now the laws 
and regularity of Nature express the activity of God.-'*’ If 
stability is the condition of the moral order, (iod, in order to 
fulfil his purpose, on this view, limits his activities to ways 
which scientific laws describe. Consequently, so long as God’s 
activities are motivated by the same ends, the explanation of 
physical evil is not different simply because the laws arc of 
God’s activities rather than those of substance-causes, spirit- 
ualistic or otherwise. On either hypothesis, however, since 
God is responsible for the structure of the physical universe, 
the question remains: Would (or could) a good God with none 
but self-imposed limitations create a determinate universe 
in which certain evils had to be? 

Tennant’s apology rests on the delegated autonomy and 
proximate causation of a “planted out” world,-’^ inert or not. 
As already stated, he prefers the pan-psychist view of reality. 
We turn, therefore, to a criticism of this aspect of pan-psy- 
chism, since the main contentions against it apply to an inert 
world or to any relative dualism. Tennant adopts enough of 
“deistic tendency” to allow “relative independence or free 
play to the ontal beings of which physical Nature is a phe- 
nomenal revelation . . . ,” and consecjuently his substance- 
causes, though not necessarily spiritual, serve the same 
purpose in relation to the problem of evil as do Ward’s 
monads.-® 

There is a seeming advantage in a pan-psychistic view of 
the natural world. We say seeming because we have tried to 
show that, as a metaphysical view, apart from its relation to 
the problem of evil, it has incurable defects. But now we 

2 »Cf. ibid., II, 214. 215. ibid., II, 203, 201. 212-21 

»Cf. ibid., II, 213, 214. ^Ibid., II. 215. 

“We shall use the word “monad” alone to avoid repetition of “monads and 
substance-causes,” thouj^h it must not be forgotten tliat on Tennant’s view the 
substance-cause need not be spiritual. 
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must consider the apparent advantage it derives by holding 
that natural evils and, presumably, the superabundance of 
evil as a disciplinary factor, are owing to the errancy of 
impulsive monads. We must remember that (on Tennant's 
as) on Ward's view, whatever order the natural world pos- 
sesses is the joint-product of the creative and directive activity 
of God and the monads, to which he has delegated sufficient 
spontaneity and autonomy to place contingency at the heart 
of Nature. God's relation to these monads is transcendent in 
creation and immanent in the providential control which, 
through direct action, guarantees the order of the universe. 
God will not allow the freedom of the monad to undermine 
the order necessary for the ethical life of man. Nor can God’s 
supervisory and compensatory immanence “be taken to in- 
clude suppression of ‘inerrancies* which constitute physical 
evils,” for “divine correction of all the latter inerrancies 
would involve sacrifice of the uniformity which renders the 
cosmos a theatre of moral life.” Thus Tennant must hold 
that, though God will insist willy-nilly on a certain modicum 
of order, (a) the maintenance of that determinate order ne- 
cessitates certain phenomena which are evil for human beings, 
and (b) the otherwise respected spontaneity of the monads 
issues in physical catastrophes which cannot be blamed on 
God but on their “willful” errancy. Let us evaluate each con- 
tention. The first is the more important one for Tennant and 
for the other writers, but the second is the supplementation 
of the first by Ward and Tennant. 

The most embarrassing question Tennant may be asked is 
well put by Broad. “Must every possible system of things with 
fixed properties and subject to general laws involve so wide- 
spread, so intense, so unjustly distributed, so useless, and so 
morally detrimental suffering as there seems to be in the 
actual world?” Broad admits, as we should insist, that the 
general validity of Tennant’s and the traditional theist’s de- 
fense must be granted, but the point is: Must there be the 
creation of those things whose properties, ordinarily the source 
of value, produce pain and useless suffering upon entering 

^Philosophical Theology, p. 213, n. *^Mind, XXXIX (1930), 483. 
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into certain collocations with each other? The earthquake 
and the flood, the tornado and the lightning, bodies victim- 
ized by cancer, and other scourges which paralyze even the 
mind — must these, parts of a necessary, determinate system, 
be necessary parts of any system? 

Tennant replies by shifting to the opponent the burden of 
proof “that there could be a determinate evolutionary world 
of unalloyed comfort, yet adapted by its law-abidingness to 
the developement of rationality and morality,” and by adding 
that “in so far as experience in this world enables us to 
judge, such proof seems impossible.’* In other words, we 
are told that since we cannot specify alternatives we must 
accept the present order as necessarily the most conducive on 
the whole to morality. Our protest is supported by several 
reasons. 

First, it is hardly fair for the empirical theist to expect his 
finite opponent to provide specific details when all this op- 
ponent’s knowledge is that of a created person in a world 
with whose ultimate collocations he cannot experiment. In 
any case, the theist is no better off, for he cannot prove any 
more than the general outline of his defense, which is ad- 
mitted. His opponent, indeed, cannot show what changes can 
be made without losing other goods, but the empirical theist 
cannot reason from the is to the must be. 

But, second, it seems quite improbable that a God with 
none but self-limitations, who could produce the order we 
do find, could not have eliminated from this or any other 
determinate order those concomitant aspects which result in 
major and humanly uncontrollable catastrophes that have no 
disciplinary value. If we look at the facts without a precon- 
ceived theory of God in mind, we can hardly escape the sug- 
gestion that the unsurpassed Philosopher-King die! not quite 
succeed in persuading all the constituents in the cosmic 
(natural and human) state to do their own work. And it 
surprises us to note this fact, simply because order and 
justice are so predominant. 

Third, the theist does court difficulty when he asserts that 


^Philosophical Theology , II, 201. 
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God's will is limited by nothing other than his moral pur- 
pose, that God is in this sense omnipotent, since all limita- 
tions are self-limitations. The empirical theist has no right 
to assume God’s omnipotence (allowing the idea of God as 
such to influence him), and then argue against otlier views 
as if he had empirically established God’s power to do all he 
morally purposed. If he shows that God has limited himself 
to a moral purpose, it does not follow that there are none 
but self-imposed limits to the fulfillment of that purpose.^"^ 
In any case, he may not assert this particular quality of omnip- 
otence before showing that the empirical facts suggest it over 
and above other alternatives. It is at this point more than any 
other that the uncriticized '‘deliverances” of religious experi- 
ence are accepted without justification. Ethical theists have 
accepted the notion of omnipotence and concerned them- 
selves simply with moralizing it. 

And omnipotence, as traditional theists contend, is justly 
made subservient to goodness of purpose. But, if this is so, 
then we can judge God's power only by his ability to com- 
plete his purpose. This must be our starting point, if we 
would be empirical. Now the perfect moral universe, though 
we cannot say exactly how it is to be realized, is one in which, 
as in the ideal school, moral discipline and creativity are 
made possible by stable, but not inflexible, government or 
law, and by respect for the freedom of individuals generally. 
That this is not the situation in our world is admitted by 
our ethical theists, and we must say, therefore, that God did 
not have the power to (or would not) provide a system which 
would be most adequate to his purposes. If this kind of deter- 
minate system had to be, we still must say God was not power- 
ful enough to complete his purposes. As empiricists, we can 
only use our own standard of judgment here; consequently, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that there must be some 

As a maltcr of fact, to say that God limits himself, as theist after theist 
sometimes too glibly asserts, is to presuppose what is not hitherto proved, that 
Ciod limits himself simply because he wants to do so, or omnipotence. The 
only premise for such a conclusion is, we suggest, that there is no empirical 
or reasonably specidative ground for asserting that God would be forced to 
create human spirits. 
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limitation or obstruction to complete (material as well as 
formal) goodness. What the nature of the limitation is may 
well be subject to speculation, but, given the premise that a 
materially as well as formally good God with none but scH- 
imposed limits to his creativity would create a universe in 
which the conditions were just right for man’s moral develop- 
ment, any philosopher without an axe to grind must, on 
looking around him at the actual universe, admit (hat there 
is a limitation. It is of no avail to comment, as Tennant 
has,^^ that “the self-consistency and the ‘compatibility of 
things’ are here overlooked,” for once more this assumes tliat 
the compatibility and consistency of ajiy determinate system 
necessarily involve natural evils which serve no moral purpose. 
In this contention, no doubt, lies the crux of the problem, 
but it certainly is difficult to accept the thesis that a (iod with 
none but self-imposed limitatioHy and willing the best for 
man, can accomplish his will only by a system in which the 
compatibility of things defeats some of the ends for which 
it was constructed. Thus, to repeat, that there is some limita- 
tion which is not self-imposed is a more probable hypothesis 
than one which holds that for an omnipotent God (in the 
sense described) what is must be, when the is is not as good 
instrumentally as it might be. Our speculation concerning 
the nature of the limitation, however, must be as coherent 
and empirical as possible. 

Can it be, then, that God does not consistently will the 
good, that he is not formally good, or good in the most sig- 
nificant sense? It is impossible to see why the cosmic Mind, 
having produced so much good as there is, woidd will the 
good inconsistently and consequently cause himself the moral 
dissatisfaction which we human beings inflict upon ourselves, 
largely through imperfect knowledge but partly by giving in 
to “the imp of the perverse”? One must be pretty hard up 
for a theory to suppose that, after the consistency displayed 
by the actual production of good, God plays tricks on him- 
self as well as on us. To avoid cosmic insanity we must look 
elsewhere. 

A marginal note on the manuscript of this chapter. 
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If the consistency of God’s good will be granted, we may 
turn our attention to his material goodness, which is depend- 
ent on the amount of power God has to render his good will 
effective. And, we suggest, it is the limitation not of God’s 
love but of his power that the empirical theist must posit if 
he would explain the superabundance of evil, the evil which 
has no disciplinary value. There is no escape by appealing to 
human ignorance of the final outcome, for then we explain 
the more known by the not known at all. And if appeal is 
made to the supposition that what appears to us as evil is 
good in God’s wider context, then the very ground for all 
human judgments of good and evil is removed. For, by the 
same logic, present goods may be evil in a larger context. 

We may now turn to the second part of Tennant’s argu- 
ment, which is aimed specifically at the excess evil in the 
world. We have pointed out the metaphysical difficulties in 
the doctrine of monads, but we have also indicated that for 
its proponents it seemed preferable because it promised to 
remove the responsibility of evil from God. Speaking of 
Ward’s bare monads, we have already said: 

Since the iTioinul’s natures are such that, though conativc, they cannot 
learn to diange their relation to their environments, and since they are 
not responsible for their own created natures, the responsibility falls no 
longer on (hem but on Ciod for the statistical order or whatever physical 
evil there may be. Pan-psychism seems, therefore, no better off than per- 
sonalism at this point.'’*'’ 

If the monads’ structure is so simple and their powers so 
scanty, they can hardly be blamed for physical catastrophes, 
and, if anything, they would have a problem of evil of their 
own to be solved. 

Even apart from these objections, however, another must 
be mentioned. Remembering our ideal of a moral cosmos, it 
may now be said that the pan-psychist does not solve the prob- 
lem but forces it upon us in another form. For God seems to 
have more irons in the fire, according to pan-psychism, than 
he either can or should handle. God’s delegation of autonomy 
to the monads, and then his halting regard (owing to God’s 

•““Cf. Chapter IV, p. 122, above. 
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providential immanence) for that autonomy, allow (natural) 
evils to occur which conflict with his projected ideal moral 
development of human beings. We can judge God’s maleiial 
goodness only in relation to the achievement ol our own 
values, and if Gods concern for another autonomous realm 
either below or above us conflicts with his aim lor us it must 
be either because he wills the conflict or because he cannot 
avoid it. The former possibility has already been rejected, 
and we are left with the latter. Thus, even if pan-psycinsm, or 
any relative dualism, were granted as a metaphysical hy- 
pothesis, it would still leave us with a (>od who could not lor 
some reason create a universe in which the human moral 
struggle did not have to contend often with unfair and dis- 
proportionate odds. The only empirical solution to the prob- 
lem of good and evil seems to reside in the statement that 
God, though consistently willing the good of his creatures, 
has not been able to overcome refractory, uncreated obstac les. 
That there is a limit to Ciod’s power which he does not 
impose on himself seems clear, we may now say, on (luy 
philosophical view which grants the reality of good and evil. 

Whai the limitation is must be a matter of reasonable spec- 
ulation. A view commendable for its clear-headed presenta- 
tion of the facts and the suggestion of an attractive solution 
may be found in the works ol F.. S. Driglitinan.’^^' We turn 
to an evaluation of this hypothesis, for which indeed the lore- 
going argument has been a preparation. 

Brightman holds that the values of life, reflecting the su- 
preme value of reasonable love, reveal C^od s everlasting pur- 
pose. But there are not cmly “light and sunshine and reason 
and love” but also the “blackness” of moral and natural evil. 
Yet, though much of this blackness may be “disguised light, 
as desirable discipline, or as aesthetic contrast (o excess of 
sunshine,” there is far more evil than can be lairly explained 
thus.^’’' 

”®For a complete exposition the reader should consult Biighiman: 1 lie 
Problem of God (1930), and The finding of God (i93')- 

From The Finding of God, p. 172, by Edgar S. Brightman (copyright, 
1931), used here by permission of the Abingdon Press. 
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There is surplus blackness. If, now, we ascribe all the blackness to 
some unknown good purposes of an omnipotent Creator, we are basing 
more on our faith in unknown purposes than we are on our experience 
of known facts. We know that great bodies of experience are hostile to 
all the values that we know anything about; and the faith in omnip- 
otence ignores this surplus evil in favour of an unknown good.*® 

In the physical world there is more evil than is necessary 
for disciplinary purposes. And the clash of empiricists, of 
Brightman and Tennant, in the explanation of physical evil 
is expressed in the next quotation. 

Those who say [states Brightman], as some of my critics do by im- 
plication, that any possible expression of divinely omnipotent and 
benevolent power in an ordered world must necessarily contain alcohol 
and syphilis, insanity and arterio-sclerosis, or their equivalents, know a 
great deal more about what must necessarily be than is vouchsafed to 
me. However necessary the truths of formal logic and mathematics may 
be, I know nothing about what must necessarily be in the concrete 
world. . . 

Since the obstacles which delay the fulfillment of good- 
ness and beauty — the unnecessary suffering, our own natural 
ignorance, ‘‘® and a host of physical evils which have no intelli- 
gible relation to moral progress — are so great, Brightman, 
on the hypothesis that an omnipotent good God “could have 
created a race of free beings who would always choose right- 
eously (as he himself, being also free, always chooses right- 
eously), even though in theory they were free to sin (as he also 
is),” concludes that there must be something in the nature 
of things to render such a creation impossible. 

This obstacle to God’s material goodness is not anything 
God creates, for then he would be directly responsible for 
evil; and since absolute metaphysical dualism creates more 
difficulties than it solves, Brightman is forced to conclude that 
in the nature of God himself there is a retarding factor, re- 
fractory to God’s will, with which God must contend. This 
ultimate, irrational, constituent element of God’s nature, 
which is uncreated and as eternal as God himself, Brightman 

•^Fimling of God, p. 172. ’•Ibid., pp. 173, 174. 

^®Cf. ibid., pp. 153 and 155; also pp. 115, 117, 118. 

“Cf. ibid., p. 169. Ibid., p. 173. 
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calls The Given. The fact that we have so orderly a world, 
capable of the values realized, indicates that The Given is 
controlled by God, although it does delay the realization of 
his purpose. The Given must not be taken to mean that 
something is externally given to God, but merely that it is 
what God starts with, as it were, and Brightman has com- 
pared it in human experience to the impulsive and passional 
natures which must be rationally controlled by us. The Given 
is the element in the complex unity of God’s nature which is 
a source of conflict; it does not indicate a structural bifurca- 
tion of God’s being, any more than conflict in our natures 
threatens more than our unity of moral purpose and 
personality. 

Hence, the superfluous evils (all those which prevent this 
world from being a moral paradise or training ground where 
moral endeavor does not meet insuperable difliculties not of 
man’s own creation) are “mysterious by-products of God’s 
struggle with The Given, a shower of terrible and blinding 
sparks from the cosmic forge.” God worketh and travaileth 
even as man does in the moral struggle. Ckxl’s achievements 
do not always follow from the mere thought or willing of 
them, without the overcoming of conflicting elements. There 
is a Cross at the heart of the universe, the struggle of an 
invincible and everlasting I.ove which is determined to trans- 
mute evil into good and improve conditions lor the develop- 
ment of its children. The determinate system God has been 
able to achieve, but the evils resulting from such a system 
cause anguish and distress and the persistent effort to overcome 
The Given. For these evils arc not the necessary conse- 
quences of a determinate system but the necessary conse- 
quents of an incompletely controlled Given. On this view 
the slow process of evolution,'*'^ the destruction of species, the 
limitations of human body and mind exist in spite of God’s 
willing the contrary, but the presence of order and the values 
achieved and achievable show that God controls The Given, 
though not yet completely. 

Before we describe The Given further, we may ourselves 

«/&.d.,p. 153. ''Cf. ibid.,p. 128. 
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now suggest that its presence makes possible the solution of 
a difficulty which was one of the grounds for Ward’s rejection 
of the notion of creation as a temporal act, namely, that a 
good God would not have waited half an eternity without a 
good that ought to be. On the view here presented God 
waited not because he wanted to but because he had to, owing 
to the hindrances of the Given, an obstruction finally over- 
come.^*'^ This obstacle may now be more fully described. 

'‘The Given, then, is the name which describes the total 
complex of eternal factors in the divine nature which he did 
not create and with which he always has to deal in the eternal 
activity of his perfectly good will.” Both “cosmic neces- 
sities” and “cosmic hindrance” are grouped under the name.^”^ 
The following are other important characteristics of The 
Given: 

“First, The Given is not any unconscious stuff, material 
substance, or mysterious entity of any sort; it is conscious 
experience of God.” There is no unconscious core in God, 
but all is “conscious content,” in the same way, we might 
say, as our will, emotion, and thought are. The eternal con- 
ditions (or The Given) under which God labors are parts of 
(hxl’s consciousness. Second, referring as it does to the un- 
created and eternal nature of God, it is complex in that it 
includes those conditions under which God must work. These 
are: (a) time, for all God’s creation is in time, and, because 
activity and change are meaningless without time, because 
(iod (having work still to do and ever creating new souls) 
changes, Brightman insists that for God “time experience is 
ultimately real.” Again: “Indeed, the fact of temporal 
structure is itself part of the eternally given nature of God. 
Time cannot be created or begun, for creation and beginning 

*“Cf. Chapter IV, p. above; also. Ward, Rcnhn of Ends, p. 233. 

^“Brightman, Finding of God, p. 171. 

Ibid., p. 173. 

^^Ibid., pp. 174, 175. 

^®We remind the reader that for Brightman, as for ourselves, the self is a 
conscious unity, or, synonymously, a unity of thought, feeling, and will. 

^*“Cf. Finding of God, Chapter VI, “The Patience of God,” and “A Tempo- 
ralist View of God,” Journal of Religion, XXII (October 1932), 544-555. 

Finding of God, p. 133. 
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imply a previously existing time.” (b) God’s “uncreated 
nature, The Given, plainly includes reason and moral law.” 

It is not so plain to us, however, why the eternal nature of 
God contains “the eternal necessities of reason” which pro- 
hibit contradiction. If this means, as we suppose it does, that 
God must willy-nilly submit to them or that the laws of rea- 
son reflect Gods uncreated nature from ^vhicli there cannot 
be any divergence, we see no empirical evidence {or the 
assertion or against it. We can unclerstand that God is rea- 
sonable because, so far as we know from our own (iniie 
experience, he must be if there is to be order in his life and 
purpose, but we see no reason for holding that he innsf be 
reasonable whether he wants to or not. We should raihcr 
restrict The Given to the chaotic, retarding factor in (iod’s 
experience and consider the laws of reason ways in which 
God thinks; whether he must think so, we cannot know. 
There is as much reason to suppose that they are sell-imposed 
norms of the divine nature (which might well have allowed 
other alternatives as well) as to suppose that they represent 
immutable necessities or a logical prius to any activity. On a 
temporal view of (iod as developing there is more reason to 
suppose that the norms are self-imposed by God. For us, in 
other words. Process is Reality. This is true for Drightrnan 
(less so for Tennant), but for Brightman the process is dom- 
inated from the beginning by certain eternal forms, whereas 
it might be held consistently that Gcxl’s nature allowed others 
in addition to such forms, though Gcxl restricted himself to 
these. 

And the same may be said of the inclusion c^f moral laws or 
certain moral and ideal principles in The Given. Brightman 
himself in a passage quoted implies that God is free to choose 
the wrong, and, indeed, it wcjuld seem that God s goodness 
consists in the attitude he takes toward The Given, but which 
he need not take. God is not gcx)cl simply because he cannot 
be bad, as the angles of an equilateral triangle must be efpial; 
at least we have no empirical ground for saying so. And 
what it means to speak of The Given as including eternal 

^ubid.,p. 131. «ibid.,p. .75. 
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necessities which are simply indorsed by the divine will** 
is more than we can understand; though one cannot help 
thinking of Platonic Ideas which are ensouled but, never- 
theless, still static forms. We can understand what it means to 
say that God loves mankind with immeasurable care and 
tenderness and yearning, but what the uncreated ideal of love 
for man could have meant for God before man existed (or 
was conceived of) is more than we can say. Brightman, like 
our philosophers, is trying to make the validity of certain 
ideals eternal, but in so doing he loses the concreteness which, 
we agree with Tennant, must be the essence of relevant ideals 
for God or for man, so far as we know (a point Brightman 
would certainly insist on in Ethics). Briefly, we are seriously 
questioning the inclusion of what Brightman calls the for- 
mal aspect of The Given, as opposed to the conscious '‘subject- 
matter*’ with which thought and goodness have to deal "as 
human thought has to reckon with sense data.” God’s 
goodness consists in his willing of certain alternatives which 
are allowed by his total nature, but to suppose that there were 
any one set of principles he ought to have willed and in 
conformity with which he had to will is to abstract willing 
from the act willed. Of course, we should insist that the very 
determinateness of God’s nature excluded many so-called 
possibilities, but we should not conclude from this, as Ten- 
nant and Brightman seem to do, that God can act in only one 
way, that God’s nature does not allow him other alternatives. 
But we do hold that it is impossible to account for the 
excessive evil in the world without the nonformal retarding 
Given.®® 

Finally, according to Brightman, The Given is controlled. 
For though God’s mastery of The Given is not complete [and 
therefore he is not omnipotent] he is by no means its victim. 
By venturing the hypothesis that God is finite in power, 
Brightman does not therefore consider God to be in "knee- 
breeches,” as some critics seem to have feared. The Given 

^Finding of God, p. 187. ^ Ibid., p. 175. 

“ Brightman’s Problem of God restricts itself to this view of The Given; 
Finding of God includes moral and logical necessities as well in The Given. 
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is a hindrance, a “cosmic drag,’* a delay to progress, but not 
able to thwart God or his purposes, and God’s creativity goes 
on undefeated.®^ And if our proof of this assertion is re- 
quired, we refer the reader to our treatment of the teleological 
argument. Indeed, the whole wider teleological argument is 
the colligation of the evidence in favor of God’s actual control 
of the Given.®® 

Thus we see that a theology, even more empirical than 
Tennant’s, makes possible reasonable confidence in the exist- 
ence of a Father who loves his children, prodigal as they 
are. This belief is reasonable as the best interpret *:ion of 
the past and present order, including the values inherent in it. 
It is a belief based on what has been experienced, on jacta 
rather than facienda, on cognita rather than cognoscenda. 
The large balance of good over evil necessitates the view that 
God is good; if the theist cannot build his case on God’s and 
man’s past experiments, as it were, he has no rational ground 
for faith in the future. But once the conclusion that God is 
our cosmic Friend is found to be reasonable, we must ask 
why more values have not been achieved, why our cosmic 
Master has allowed nondisciplinary evils; and then, unless 
we are bound to prefer an a priori notion of God at all costs, 
we must assert that there is a limitation, which is not self- 
imposed, under which God has been working, and which he 
has controlled. So much, we contend, tlie empirical theist, 
loyal to facts and not to conceptions, must insist upon, 
whether or not he can decide what that limitation is. In any 
case, he can be confident of the goodness of God; he can rest 
assured that God will, so far as lies in his tremendous power, 
be faithful unto death. What the source of tlie limitation 
is remains a matter of speculation, but we are bound as 
rational beings to speculate with our feet on the ground and 
all our balloons tied firmly to our earthly anchorage, and 
Brightman’s solution, with the suggested modifications, is 
most acceptable. 

®^Cf. Finding of God, pp. 115, 116. 

“Brightman’s view of values would approximate Sorley’s rather than 
Tennant’s. 
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We are then, in an adventurous universe, with contingency 
not simply at the heart of nature but at the very core of reality. 
A cosmic experiment has long been under way which, in the 
production of sentient and human life, has increased values. 
The great unreasonable tragedy would be that, after all the di- 
vine and human effort expended, the human spirit, at the 
height of its cultivation, with the body aged and weak but the 
mind aged and ripe, should be cut off. If death does bring 
the realization of our individual personalities to a sudden 
stop, it cannot be because such a terminus is to be preferred, 
but because God in his very goodness can grant no other 
end, even though he would. On the other hand, there is no 
reason to suppose that he who controlled The Given suffi- 
ciently to create spirits cannot preserve his children. Though 
the future life may be invoked “as further affecting the 
evaluation of the relativity of this world’s ills” (as Tennant®® 
has commented), we cannot, like most theists, invoke immor- 
tality as a partial solution of the problem of excess evil. It 
is arbitrary to suppose that in the land beyond the border 
there is a paradise for moral spirits, a kaleidoscopic change 
from an atmosphere in which the moral spirit at times 
breathes with great difficulty to one in which all the impu- 
rities are immediately removed. We seek immortality neither 
because we expect a promised land in which the moral life 
may be lived in a better environment, nor because there will 
be no excess evil in a future life, but because we have ap- 
proved of the moral struggle here and now and of the values 
we have only partly realized. The problem of excess evil may 
be everlasting, suffering for no good purpose may be constant 
in the Divine and human heart, but a God bent on achieving 
greater value and order surely must seek to provide self- 
consciousness and opportunity adequate for the development 
of the seeds he has planted in his own human creation. 

C. Final Summary 

In this study we have attempted not only an historical expo- 
sition but also an evaluation of the more significant phases 

®»Cf. Philosophical Theology, 11, 204, 205, and 269. 
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of the empirical argument for God. Since our comments and 
suggestions have been mingled with the exposition, it seems 
worthwhile, at the cost of some formalism, to summarize, in 
closing, those contentions which have been basic to the 
formation of our present conclusions. 

Apart from the historical exposition attempted in this 
study, the following main theses have been considered and 
defended: 

1. The existence and the attributes of God must be 
established by reference to the criticized data of the 
whole of experience. Each attribute must be corrob- 
orated by fresh appeal to the facts and not by de- 
duction from preconceived notions of God or other 
established attributes. But each of the philosophers 
considered failed, in varying degrees, to abide by this 
empirical procedure, especially when considering God’s 
attributes. 

2. Though we immediately experience and know the 
(“datum”) self as the erlebnis of any specious present, 
the nature of the whole self is inferred by coherent 
interpretation of the present and the remembered past 
self-experience. The distinction of the noumenal self 
from the phenomenal self is (a) an abstraction similar 
to that of extension apart from color, (b) an incorrect 
analysis of the specious present in which I know that 
/ know, and (c) the result of applying to the unique 
and basic experience of the self, in which subject and 
object are identical, the noumenon-phenomenon re- 
lationship involved only in the experience of the 
non-self. 

3. The duration, continuity, and unity of the self may be 
explained without reference to a noumenal self pro- 
vided we can conceive of the present unity of the self 
as the growth of an original unity of experience which 
at any moment is that of the past plus new influences 
which have been absorbed. 

4. Ward's and Tennant's objections to a personalistic 
metaphysics are not effective for (a) science is not 
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dependent upon the existence of a “planted out” 
world but on the regularity of Nature; (b) Ward’s at- 
tempt to avoid divine intermediation does not avoid 
the problem of interaction which is most intelligible 
between Creator and created; (c) the monads of the 
inorganic world are really nonempirical entities whose 
uniqueness and individuality are no greater than that 
of the mass-point rejected. But personalism is more 
empirical and consistent if it grants the existence of 
lesser spiritual beings in the organic world wherever 
striving is in evidence. 

5. The value of an object represents a dynamic (non- 
logical) relation, which the object assumes over and 
above existential qualities and relations, owing to its 
being desired and nothing else. Therefore, values are 
not “read off” but created by the desire of the individ- 
ual which expresses his own determinate nature. In- 
deed, values, moral and otherwise, are the joint- 
products of the interaction of the subject with the 
personal and natural environment. 

6. Failure to distinguish the problems of the psychology, 
the epistemology, and the metaphysics of conscience 
have led to the confusion of moral obligation with par- 
ticular verdicts of conscience and to a misconception 
(especially by Martineau, Pringle-Pattison, and Taylor) 
of the basis for its authority. 

7. Conscience does not act as human before it is felt to be 
divine, for its authority rests in itself (as human) only. 
But it does represent one of the whole self’s experiences 
which cannot be reduced to conation or thought or 
volition. 

8. The moral consciousness has no perception of a non- 
natural value-object, or moral given which may not be 
reduced to desire and its objects, but it simply rep- 
resents the unconditional imperative or obligation 
(which cannot be reduced to desire) to do the Good 
one knows. The moral consciousness, the sense of 
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moral obligation, does not give any information about 
what the Good is; it is cognitively innocent. 

9. The standard of true value is not the result of a 
unique moral perception or of the coherent organiza- 
tion of perceived, true value-objects or particular 
‘‘oughts.*' It is the result of the coherent systematiza- 
tion of value-claims, or joint-products of the conative 
self (especially) and the environment. 

10. The Good thus arrived at becomes obligatory, and 
particular value-claims become obligatory (“oughts”), 
demanding unconditional allegiance in the degree to 
which they are conducive to the realization of the 
Good. 

1 1. There can be no obligation to inconceivable (because 
hitherto not actually experienced) satisfactions, and 
the particular moral judgment, consequently, has a 
reference to existence because the true value contem- 
plated is an inductive idealization of values already 
experienced by the individual and others in varying 
degrees. 

12. Validity being meaningless apart from the knowledge 
relation, moral values are not valid for man unless he 
has, to some extent, experienced them. Since, there- 
fore, completely unrealized ideals cannot guide man, 
the validity of ideals refers to the applicability of 
coherent idealizations of man’s value-experience to his 
whole nature, and they have “imperative reality” for 
man not because they already exist in a nonhuman 
realm, but because they are conceived by man, as a 
result of at least partial experience, to be the best for 
him. They therefore become obligatory. 

13. The metaphysical objectivity of moral value is really 
another way of expressing God’s goodness, and (a) since 
the concrete good for man cannot be intelligibly con- 
ceived as existing independently of him and as the 
cause of his knowing it, (b) since human moral ideals, 
as such, cannot be attributed to God, these ideals are 
Objective, as applicable to and expressing man’s criti- 
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cized volitional activity in this environment. God’s 
goodness and love are, on the other hand, subject to 
inference, based on hunlan analogy, from his (pur- 
posed) relation to the world and man s moral struggle. 

14. To argue for the correct knowledge of a humanly un- 
realized realm of moral values, independent of our- 
selves and valid for us, by appealing to the organicity 
or affinity of man to reality is to beg the point to be 
proved, the existence of such a nonhuman realm, and 
to suppose that human moral dissatisfaction, instead of 
being due to the growth of determinate individuals, 
is externally provoked. 

15. Moral laws are Objective and independent of individ- 
ual men (but not of man), and thus their Objectivity 
differs from that of physical laws (which are the re- 
sult of coherent interpretation of natural phenomena) 
only in the fact that they express the laws of prospec- 
tive and obligatory behavior, based, as they are, on 
the coherent interpretation of the affective and voli- 
tional experiences of men in relation to each other in 
this natural world. 

16. If the causal realm, as a necessary condition of moral 
character, is, together with the actual realization and 
the possibility of realizing values, insufficient proof of 
God’s goodness, there is no strength in arguing for 
God’s goodness by cognition of an independent realm 
of moral perfection. For one should then be led to 
doubt both the veracity of such moral cognition, and 
also the relevance of that metaphysically independent 
moral order to the human moral struggle. 

17. The following objections are not tenable against the 
wider teleological argument: (a) that this world, in- 
stead of being designed, may be as accidental as one 
man’s holding the best five trumps in a deck of cards, 
for what is to be explained is not the holding of the 
five trumps alone, but the deck of cards; (b) that if this 
world be the sole instance of its kind there can be no 
talk of antecedent probability, for the probability in- 
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volved here concerns the antecedent probability of 
only an hypothesis about the constitution of the world 
that is given; (c) that there is more antecedent proba- 
bility for belief in other person's existence than for 
God’s, for unless the existence of other selves is as- 
sumed, there is no more antecedent logical probability 
for my saying that there are others like, better, or worse, 
than myself. 

18. Since time is at least phenomenally real and has a non- 
distorted one-to-one functional temporal relation to 
noumenal existence, there is no ground for holding 
that existence for the noumenal being is supratemporal 
(even if the distinction between the noumenal and 
phenomenal were otherwise tenable). If we are to 
reason empirically about God’s attributes, time, as 
duration and succession, must be applicable to God’s 
experience, even though his time-span be much greater 
and his tempo different from ours. 

19. Though creation has no exact empirical analogue, it 
does not contradict any finite experience; and the in- 
conceivability of its modus operandi is no greater essen- 
tially than the achievements of another more powerful 
human mind. But since creation must explain the 
newness and relative independence of man and organic 
life at least, it involves a dynamic relation between 
God and his creation which, empirically conceived, is 
a temporal act in God’s history made more intelligible 
by the doctrine of ‘'The Given.” 

20. Since (a) mcmory-less monads cannot learn and can- 
not be blamed for the excess evil in the physical uni- 
verse, (b) since no proponent of relative metaphysical 
dualism can reasonably defend the omnipotence and 
goodness of God by holding, without empirical founda- 
tion and sufficient probability, that the excess evil 
which is part of this morally necessary and determinate 
system is a necessary part of any determinate system; 
and since (c) it is unreasonable to suppose that God 
would have more irons in the fire than the completion 
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of his moral purpose allowed, there seems to be no 
escape from the conclusion that there is a limitation to 
God’s power which is not* self-imposed. Brightman’s 
view of The Given, minus the logical and moral neces- 
sities, seems to be an adequate description of the nature 
of the limitation. 
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his moral argument for God, 26- 
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his teleological argument for God, 
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on God’s knowledge or wisdom, 17, 
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on God’s infinity, 25; 
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his theory of knowledge, 9-12, 42; 
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Mill, James, 28, 29. 

Mill, John Stuart, on evil, 18. 
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and matter, 102; 
its place in nature, 19. 

See also Self; Martineau; Pringle- 
Pattison; Sorley; Tennant; Ward. 
Monads, see Pan-psychism; Pluralism. 
Monism, metaphysical, 57, 58. 
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temology of, 27, 28, 29, 39, 43; 
as part of the philosophical data, 
136, 138; 

A. E. Taylor’s view of, 35, 36. 

See also Moral obligation; Mar- 
tineau; Pringlc-Pattison; Sorley; 
Tennant; Ward. 

Moral development, basis for, 68, 69, 
70, 71, 257, 258; 
as cosmic purpose, 262; 
ideal of, 263; 

its metaphysical prerequisites, 262, 
263, 265, 267, 268, 269, 270, 271, 


272, 273; 

why retarded, 280, 281. 

See also Pringle-Pattison; Sorley; 
Taylor. 

Moral dissatisfaction, its cause, 159, 
160, 173, 174, 176, 286; 
mystery of, 158, 159. 

See also Pringlc-Pattison; Sorley. 

Moral emotion, and moral obligation, 
145, 219. 

Moral error, how discovered, 69. 

Moral experience, see Moral con- 
sciousness. 

Moral intuition, see Value-judgment. 

Moral judgment, see Value-judgment. 

Moral knowledge, 117-152, 171, 173, 
'74. '75. '76, 177-178, 179. 181, 
183, i8j, 186, 190, 191. 

See also Value-judginent; Moral 
consciousness; Moral values; Mar- 
tincau; Pringlc-Pattison; Sorley; 
Tennant; Ward. 

Moral obligation, its authority, 83, 
258, 259, 281; 

cognitively innocent, i 17-152, 178, 
218, 219, 256, 258, 259, 281; 
its oiigin, 216, 217, 218, 219; 
its psychology, 1 17-1 {8, 158, 159, 
216-219; 

as irreducible, 139, in, 115, 189, 
218, 219. 258, 281; 
and moral emotion, 115, 219; 
and free will, 80; 
involves actual existence, 151. 155, 
*7i; 

involves independence, 80; 
and the Ciood, 151, 156, 178, 186; 
its immediacy misunderstood, 218; 
social theory of, 128. 

See also Moral consciousness; Mar- 
tincau; Pringlc-Pattison; Sorley; 
Tennant; Ward. 

Moral progress, see Progress. 

Moral values, 

authority of, 34-40, 60, 61, 184, 185; 
catholicity of, 140; 
and cognition, 117-152, 171, 173- 
178, 183, 181; 

and conation, 140, 150, 152, 160, 
162, 216, 217; 
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and consequences, 30, 32, 59, 218; 
conservation of, 162-168, 182, 183, 
263, 264; 

criterion of, 32, 152-160; 
and eternity, 184-185; 
the highest, 157, 259, 263, 275; 
hypostatized, 177, 190, 266; 
as independent of realization, 174- 
177, 184-186; 

their relation to man and nature, 
62, 67, 140, 152, 159, 161, 162, 
169, 172, 173, 180-189; 
meaning and nature of, 140-146, 
152-160, 186-189; 

their relation to mind, 62, 67, 139, 
146, 149, 169, 170-172, 173, 174, 
181; 

metaphysics of, 26, 33H0; 
as metaphysically objective, 146, 
163, 176, 177, 184, 259; 
as Objective, 150, 159, 168, 186-189, 
191, 220, 258, 259, 285, 286; 
objectivity of, 137, i43-M5» 

*54» 162, 163, 167, 168, 
174, 175, 176, 179, 190; 
place in the argument for God, 
170-190, 233, 234, 236, 237, 239; 
as God’s purposes, 177-178; 
prerequisite to their being obliga- 
tory, 154, 155, 174; 
not qualities, 142; 
and reality, 168-180; 
realistic theory of, 33-40; 
and relations, 141, 142; 
as created dynamic relations, 141, 
142, 151-152; 

relative and absolute, 160-162, 186, 
i9«; 

related to value-claims, 141, 142, 
i 45 » 154. 258; 

Sorley’s criteria of, 152-160, 190; 
Sorley’s view evaluated, 146-152, 
154-160, 170-184; 

source of, 61, 62, 175, 177, 178, 184, 
185, 191, 256, 257; 
as standard, 144, 185, 220, 237, 238; 
universality of, 156, 157; 
validity of, 136, 144, 146, 152, 153, 
156, 162, 169, 170, 174, 175, 184, 
189; 


variety of, 139-140; 
as philosophical data, 138, 139, 189. 
See also Good; Moral obligation; 

'Moral consciousness; Martineau; 
Pringle-Pattison; Sorley; Ten- 
nant; Ward; Value. 

Muirhead, John H., 44 n., 45, 95 n. 

Mystery, of life, 39; 
of moral growth, 158, 159, 160. 

Natural selection, evaluated, 180, 181. 

Nature, God’s relation to, 57 n., 58, 
60; 

as instrumental to values, 137, 180, 
181, 182, 183, 188, 189, 190, 257; 
and man, 52, 53, 54, 59, 104, 232, 
234 » 235; 

metaphysical views of, 115-125; 
as teleological, 102; 
unity and regularity of, 101, 102, 
104, 105. 

See also Continuity; Immanence. 

Naturalism, its defect, 49. 

See also Mechanism. 

N<^doncelle, Maurice, quoted, 89. 

Newton, Isaac, 99. 

Novelty, Ward’s view of, 106. 

Objective continuum, 200. 

Objectivity, its meaning, 10, 12, 127, 
M3» 201; 

claimed by morality, 69; 
obsession for, 58; 
of knowledge, 127; 
of value for Sorley, 127, 132, 137, 
143-145, 150. 

See also Knowledge; Moral con- 
sciousness; Moral values; Value. 

Oman, John, ix, 221. 

Omnipotence, in conflict with God’s 
goodness, 269-283. 

See also God. 

Omniscience, see God. 

Ontological argument for God, see 
God. 

Optimism, basis for, 126, 130. 

Otto, Rudolf, 221, 223, 225. 

Ought, see Moral obligation; Moral 
consciousness. 
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Paley, William, 180, 229. 

Fan-psychism, contrasted and evalu- 
ated, 114-125, 251, 284; 
defined, 103, 104, 114-125; 
its explanation of evil, 269-275. 
287; 

and evolution, 100; 
and law, 103; 

Sorlcy’s and Tennant’s views of, 
169 7?., 170 71 ., 214, 215. 

See also Pluralism; Personalism; 
Ward. 

Paulsen, Friedrich, 44. 

Perfection, inadetpiate idea of, 69, 70. 
See also Good; Value. 

Personalism, defended and explained, 
19, 42, 114-123, 213-215, 249, 251, 
253, 283, 284; 
modified, 123, 124, 133. 

See also Pan-psychism. 

Personality, defined, 74, 124; 
distinguished from self, 208; 
as highest category, 137, 209; 
its freedom, 209; 

as organic to nature, 179, 186, 189, 
209; 

and value, 139, 140, 160, 162, 169, 
170-172, 173, 174, 17G, 177, 187, 
188. 

See also Self. 

Philosophy, its function or task, 41, 
47. 48 49. 5 «. 52. 91 " 95 " * 02 " ‘38. 
139. 195. '96. 256: 
its postulate, 94, 95, 102; 
and science, 9^; 
its starting-point, 96. 

See also Martineau; Pringle-Patti- 
son; Sorley; Tennant; Ward. 

Plato, referred to, 8, 15, 84, 126, 177, 
184, 194. 

Pluralism, its limitations, 76, 103- 
108, 114, 125, 235. 

See also Pan-psychism; Personal- 
ism. 

Pringle-Pattison, Andrew Seth, Chap- 
ter III; 

comparisons and contrasts of, 3, 11, 
94, 96, 12971., 131, 134, 1362 i37» 
143. 233. 250, 258, 259; 
development and work, 44-46; 


on conscience, 59, 60, 61, 62, 67, 70, 

71; 

on contingency, 106 7/.; 
on cosmic unity, 50, 51, 53, 54; 
on creation, 78-81. 109, 110-111; 
his empiricism defined and evalu- 
ated, 47, 48, 52, 54. 63, 6|, 65. 66, 
67, 72. 77, 81, 82, 8). 85, 89, 90; 
his theory of knowledge, 51, 55-59, 

63. 71-72; 

his theory of moral knowledge, 59- 

64, 66. 67, 68, 69, 176; 

on moral dissatisfaction, 61, 68, 69, 

159; 

on moral progress, 61. 68-69: 
on value. 64-72, 83, 127: 
his moral argument for (iod, 6j- 
72, 169, 173, 174, 185. 186; 
on God’s goodness. 68. 69; 
on God’s immanence, 58, 75 -77. 78- 
81,86,87; 

on man’s relation to nature, 52-55, 
63; 

his rejection of mechanism, 49-52; 
on the creativity of mind, 58, 181; 
on the self, 72-78; 
on purpose, 81-84, 86, 87, 122, 246, 
247; 

on cosmic teleology, 8o-8j, 90, 91; 
on time, 84, 87, 106 ri., 241; 
on criterion of truth, 46-49, 50; 
on the function or task of philoso- 
phy, 46-49, 50, 52. 

Progress, moral: basis of, 2, 8, 61; 
cosmic, 80, 89; 

explanation of, 68-69, 126, 186, 235, 
236: 

and moral obligation, 219; 
and perfection, 90; 

A. E. 1 aylor’s view, 38, 39. 

See also Moral dissatisfaction; Prin- 
gle-Patiison; Sorley; Ward. 
Psychological versus epistemological 
immediacy, 200, 223; 
nature of, 81-84, 246, 247. 

Purpose, as applied to God, 80-84, 
247, 248; 
cosmic, 80, 84. 

See also Teleology; Pringle-Patti- 
son; Sorley. 
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Rapport, sympathetic, 98, 116-117, 
118-123, 133. 

Rashdall, Hastings, his specific moral 
argument, 184, 185; 
referred to, 233. 

Rationalism, 3, 4, 47, 89, 95, 96, 213. 
Rationality of universe, 50, 51, 53, 54, 
196, 212, 233. 

Realism, epistemological, 56, 57, 71, 
212; 

moral, 33, 35, 62, 63, 67, 83 n., 156, 
215, 216. 

Reason, distinguished from logic, 211: 
its function, 47, 50; 
as pathway to God, 33, 34; 
place of, 46: 

as probability, 228, 230. 

Religious experience, its evidential 
value, 20, 22, 33, 34, 41, 46, 48, 50, 
fig. 83. 89. 9»» »28, 131, 137, 138, 
221-22G, 272. 

Ritchie, D. G., 44. 

Ross, D. M., 134. 

Royce, Josiah, 135. 

Santayana, George, 11. 

Scepticism, 56, 57, 58. 

Schiller, Ferdinand C. S., 212. 
Schleiermacher, Friedrich E. D., 33, 
221 . 

Science, and religion, 7, 19, 227, 230; 
its metaphysical basis, 25; 
task and limitations, 4, 20, 33, 49, 
93* 91 * »»»* •«2, 104, 129, 195, 221, 
226, 227, 230. 

Self, its activities, 10 7i., 13, 96, 97, 98, 
198, 206, 207, 208; 
as creative, 58, 181, 200, 208, 210, 

215; 

cultured and ontological self, 77, 

78, 80; 

noumcnal and phenomenal, 14, 
2o2-2()9, 234, 242, 283; 
ethical nature of, 39, 128, 217, 218, 
219; 

moral autonomy of, 37, 60; 
loss of independence, 88-89; 

God’s immanence and the, 75, 76, 

79, 80, 251, 252; 

as inferred, 203, 204, 206; 


as knower, 197-202; 
knowledge of, 13, 14, 202, 203, 204, 
205, 206; 

knowledge of other selves, 12, 77, 
100, 118-120, 231, 232; 
as private, 207; 

and specious present, 203, 205; 
self-preservation, 39; 
and time, 84, 85, 86, 87, 205, 206, 
208, 240-243; 

and relation to nature, 14, 200, 206, 
207, 209, 213, 256, 257; 
its unity and structure, 10 n., 13- 
14, 15, 72-78, 85, 87 n., 97, 98, 172, 
198, 202-208, 27871., 283. 

See also Martineau; Pringle-Patti- 
son; Sorley; Tennant; Ward; 
Will; Personality. 

Sensationism, and empiricism, 4, 9. 
Seth, Andrew, see Pringle-Pattison. 
Shakespeare, William, 24. 

Sidgwick, Henry, 92, 93, 134, 135, 193. 
Smith, George Adam, 134. 

Society, and moral obligation, 27, 28, 

29* 3«* 42. 

Socrates, 38. 

Sorley, William Ritchie, Chapter V; 
comparisons and contrasts, 3, 8, 44, 
45, 92, 12777., 132, 203, 20811., 
233-238, 258, 259; 
development and work, 134-138; 
his criterion of truth and value, 
152-160, 180; 

his empiricism defined and evalu- 
ated, 178-180, 185; 
on evil, 181, 182, Chapter VII; 
his moral argument for a good God, 
160, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170-190, 

19G 

on temporality of God, 241, 241 n.; 
on God’s knowledge or wisdom, 
249-25»i 

his metaphysics, 137; 
on moral dissatisfaction, 173, 176; 
on moral law as compared with 
natural law, 169, 170-172, 187, 
188; 

on moral progress, 186; 
on absolute and relative values, 
160-162, 186, 190; 
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on conservation of values, 162-168; 
on catholicity of values, 140; 
on the highest values, 157, 162, 186, 
190; 

on objectivity of values, 137, 144. 
*• 19 . *53. *54. 1^2, 163, 167, 168, 
*71. 175. 176. 179; 
his theory of value, 140-146, 152- 
160. 186-189; 

on validity of values, 136, 14 j, i/j6, 
152, 153, 156, 162, 169, 170, 174, 
175, 181, 189; 

on variety of values, 139, 140; 
on value and reality, 168-180; 
on universality of values, 156, 157; 
on values and relations, 141, 112; 
on value and conation, 140, 146, 
152, 160, 162; 

on the self, 172, 203, 203 n.; 
on relation of value to mind, 139, 
i/j6, 149, 169, 170-172, 173, 174, 
181 ; 

on relation of value to nature and 
man, i.jo, 152, 159, 161, 162, 169, 
172. 173, 180, 189; 
on the function of philosophy, 138, 
>39. '«9; 

on the teleological argument, 180. 

Space, 10, 11, 17, 18, 19, 25, 41, 42, 
210. 

Specious present, 73, 8r,; 

God’s, 85, 86; 

and self, 203, 205, 206. 

Spino/a, Benedict de, 3, 79, 82, 83, 
134, 265. 

Stout, George F., 92, 135, 143. 

Strauss, D. Friedrich, 192. 

Substance, not a Kantian category, 
200, 210. 

Sympathy, and altruism, 28, 29, 218. 

Taylor, Alfred E., contrasts and com- 
parisons of, 3 n., 39 n., 61 71 ., 72 n., 
87, 95 u., 127, 137, 15872., 241, 
250, 258; 

on moral growth, 38, 39, 159 n.; 
his pragmtaic argument for God, 

34-391 

on value, 35, 36, 142 72., 145 n., 157; 
on time, 241. 
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Teleological argument for God. 
Tennant’s, 227-239, 254, 258, 259; 
criticized bv Kant, 5; 
defended, 227, 228, 230. 231, 232, 
286. 287; 

Martineau's. 17, 20-25. 26, 42; 
as evidence of God’s control, 281; 
Sorley’s evaluation of, 180; 
Pringle-Pattison’s view of, 81-8 j, 90, 
9*- 

Teleolog)', a value concept. 228; 
and life. 99-1 (X); 
and mechanism, 102; 
and nature, 102; 
and goodness, 125. 

See also Purpose; Pringle-Pat tison; 
Tennant. 

■^rennant, Frederick Robert, Chapters 
VIT, VIII; 

cont lasts anil comparisons. 3, .|, 
20 u., 2j, 577/., 7577., 8677., 96, 
127. 129. 131 i3t, 135, 138. 1.13, 

169 77 ., 170 77 ., 172 77 .; 

development and work, 192-191; 
on categories, 5777., 200-201, 210, 
211, 253; 

on cieation, 2.ii-2|8, 251; 
his use of empiricism evaluated, 
*9b »9.5-*97. 212. 239, 2-17, 252, 

253, 261, 270, 271, 272, 276; 

his theory of knowledge, 195-202, 
209-213, 222, 226, 229, 253; 
his theory of moral knowledge, 215, 
216-221, 237, 238, 253, 25,1; 
on moral obligation, 216, 217, 218, 
219; 

his theory of value, 2 15-2 19, 220, 
237, 238; 

his wider teleological aigument for 
God, 227-239; 

on moral aigument. 233-239; 

his view of God, 239-252; 

on the immanence of God, 250-252, 

254, 269-271; 

on the personality of God, 2.^8, 254; 
on God’s knowledge or wisdom, 
248-250, 254; 

on the temporality of God, 240- 
214 , 2.17, 254, 259; 
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his theory of the self, 198, 202-209, 
240-243, 253; 

his metaphysics, 212-215, 269; 
on the evidential value of religious 
experience, 221-227, 237, 2^0, 254; 
on thelawsof nature, 211 rz., 213, 214; 
on space and time, 210; 
his psychology, 197-202; 
on (he function and task of philoso- 
phy, 195; 

his view of reason, 211, 212, 226. 

Theism, and pluralism, 107, 108, 125. 
See also Personalism. 

Theistic monadism, see Pan-psychism. 

Theology, science of, evaluated, 222, 
226. 

Time, its nature, 10, 17, 19, 41, 42, 84- 
89, 210; 

and eternity, 85, 86, 241; 
and God, 84-89, 91, 240-244; 
and creation, 10^-114; 
and self, 84, 85, 86, 87, 205, 206, 208, 
240, 241, 242; 
and value, 51. 

See also Teleology; Martineau; 
Pringle-Pattison; Sorley; Ten- 
nant; Ward. 

Transcendence, see Immanence of God. 

1 rendelenburg. A., 92. 

Truth, its presuppositions, 75 n. 

See also Knowledge; Martineau; 
Pringle-Pattison; Sorley; Ten- 
nant; Ward. 

Turner, William, 7. 

Ulrici, H., quoted, 78. 

Unity of nature, a postulate, 101. 

Unity of reality, one of ethical pur- 
pose, 137, 181. 

Upton, Cliarles B., on Martineau, 16- 
17, 22, 41, 61. 

Urban, Wilbur M., 216 n. 

Validity, of ethics, 169-172, 188, 189; 
hypostatized, 127, 133, 190, 262; 
of knowledge, 174-175, 201, 202, 285; 
and personal realization, 160, 169, 
170-172, 173, 174, 175, 259; 
and reality, 146, 169, 202; 


of values, 136, 144, 146, 152, 153, 
156, 162, 169, 170, 174, 175, 220. 
See also Moral values; Value; Value- 
jfidgment. 

Value, and conation, 70, 71, 126, 140, 
150-152, 160, 162, 216, 217, 221, 
232- 253. 257, 258, 259, 284: 
conservation of, 107, 108, 125, 162- 
168, 182, 190, 263, 264; 
as dynamic relational quality, 70, 
71, 284; 

as emergent, 216; 

as empirical generalization, 217, 
219-221, 238, 239; 
no unique object of, 216-218; 
and the Good, 258-285; 
the highest, 157, 259, 263, 275; 
objective reference of, 126, 127, 216, 
217, 232; 

as Objective, 150, 159, 168, 186-189, 
191, 220, 258, 259, 285, 286; 
as metaphysically objective, 259; 
as valid for man, 220, 285, 286; 
and the natural realm, 256, 257; 
source of, 175, 256, 257; 
as pivot for system, 48, 50; 
and time, 51; 
uniformity of, 217; 
as uncreated, 89. 

See also Moral values; Value-judg- 
ment; Good; Martineau; Pringle- 
Pattison; Sorley; Tennant; Ward. 
Value-claim, in relation to true value, 
141, 142, 150-152, 190; 

Sorley ’s view, 145, 150, 156; 
not subjective, 151, 152. 
Value-judgment, its accuracy, 62, 63, 

157; 

basis for authority of, 83; 
criteria of, 152-160, 189; 
empirical derivation of, 70, 71; 
objective reference of, 67, 69, 83, 
140-143, 144-158, 160, 161, 179, 

190^ 

as involving obligation, 141, 142; 
Sorley’s view evaluated, 146-152, 
154-160, 173-180; 
uniformity of, 156, 157, 190; 
universality of, 27, 28, 156; 
validity of, 39, 40, 66, 67, 68. 
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See also Moral consciousness; 
Value; Martineau; Pringle-Patti- 
son; Sorley; Tennant; Ward. 
Virtues, as applied to God, 178, 179. 
Von Hartmann, Eduard, quoted, 112. 

Wallace, Alfred R., 233. 

Ward, James, Chapter IV; 

comparisons and contrasts, 3, 75 n., 
» 13 » 158. 169 n., 17071., 186, 
193, 212, 214, 215, 232, 235; 
development and work, 92, 93; 
on conservation of values, 107, 108; 
on contingency, 105, 10671., 121, 
122; 

on creation, 108-114, 133, 244, 245, 
247, 278; 

his empiricism defined and evalu- 
ated, 93-96, 100, 108, 113, 118, 
122. 131, 132; 

his concept of experience, 96-99, 
128, 132; 

on the self, 97-98; 
on moial consciousness, 128; 
his theory of value, 126-130, 132, 133; 
his theory of knowledge, 97, 98, 119, 
120, 128, 131; 

on pluralism and pan-psychism, 
103-108, 132, 246; 

on sympathetic rapport, 116-117, 
118-123, 133; 

his explanation of natural law, 98, 

102, 103, 104, 105, 121, 122; 
on interaction, 98, 115-122; 

his pan-psychism contrasted with 
personalism, 115-125; 
on mechanism and teleology, 99- 

103. 132; 

on evolution, 100, 107, 124, 132; 


his argument for God’s goodness, 
125-131, 133; 

his explanation of evil. 125-126, 
258, 26 1, 269-275, 278; 
on immorialily, 129, 130; 
on the temporality of God, 10671., 
2(0, 211, 247. 219; 
on time. 10671.; 
on moial progress, 126; 
on rationality of universe, 95, 130, 

on the function or task of philoso- 
phy, 93-96, 102, 114. 

Whitehead, Alfred North, 197, 20671. 
Will, free: refeiences to, 37, 38, 39, 74, 
75, 76, 77, 80, 83, 88, 90, in; 
as analogue of creation, 236, 2J5, 
246; 

as basis of moral character, 182, 
262; 

and causality, 101, 102, 103; 
and (iod’s foreknowledge, 77, 88, 

219; 

of God, 38, 39, 83, 260, 261, 262, 
266, 276, 279, 280; 
and God’s immanence, 160, 252; 
its metaphysical basis, 111; 
and moral growth, 160; 
and preservation of value, 263, 264; 
and pre-existence, 246; 
and value, 171, 182. 

See also Good will; Moral obliga- 
tion. 

Wordsworth, William, 44. 

World, see Nature. 

Yeats, William B., 90. 

Zeller, Eduard, 44, 134. 












